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— promised production of a Seats Bill on Monday 
makes the squabbles which still continue in some 
uarters about the matters which have led to that 

uction of very small account. Mr. Moriey and ' 
CHAMBERLAIN may, if they please, persuade themselves and 
such inhabitants of Leeds and Llanwddyn as are willing to 
be persuaded, that the Government has made no concession 
in the matter. We can only suppose that, while Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN’S body is taking part in the Cabinet Councils, 
the results of which are taken into the next room for 
Lord Sa.issury to viser, his soul is remote and afar singing 
* No Surrender” in chorus with Mr. Rocers and other mild- 
mannered men. Citizen Lawson and Citizen LaBoucHERE 
may utterly suppress and totally abolish the House of Lords 
at their leisure and to their hearts’ content. But mean- 
while practical men are engaged upon practical business. 
In default of one of the accidents which it is difficult 
to think wholly accidental, the joint scheme is not likely 
to be known much before its formal promulgation. But 
there are certain general principles upon which it is suf- 
ticiently clear that it ought to p , and a distinct re- 
cognition of them cannot but be useful to members of 
Parliament in the discussion of the measure which must 
precede its own second reading and the passing into law of 
the Franchise Bill. 

The preposterous demand of the Welsh members for the 
continuance of the present over-representation of Wales (to 
the extent, roughly speaking, of about twenty per cent.) 
is only a grotesque instance on a rather large scale of 
the general difficulties which beset every scheme of re- 
distribution. It is chiefly worth noticing because of the 
simplicity with which Mr. Guapstone’s petitioners put forth 
their claim to more than their fair share of seats, urging 
no other reason than that these unfairly-held seats are held 
by Liberals. Unluckily for them, the claimant for these 
very seats can urge the same illicit, but powerful, argument. 
England, in the narrow sense, has almost exactly her proper 
number of members by numerical proportion ; if anything, 
she is a seat or two short. Ireland and Wales possess 
between them the overplus which Scotland, not without 
plausibility, demands to make up her present scant allowance. 
Between the Liberalism of Scotland clamouring to have 
enough and the Liberalism of Wales clamouring to have 
more than enough, Mr. GLapsTonE must be in sore straits ; 
and it remains to be seen how he will satisfy his CHaRLoTTE 
and his Matuurine respectively. At present it can only 
be said that the transference of seats from Ireland and 
Wales to Scotland, which numerical exactness demands, 
corresponds with rather unasual nicety to the requirements 
of expediency and of justice. Whatever may be thought 
of the general political tendencies of the Scotch, their claims 
on the score of loyalty, civilization, and intelligence give 
them the advantage over Ireland ; while in point of sectarian 
and local bigotry, though they may be open to some re- 

, they are liberal and cosmopolitan compared with 
the constituents of Mr. Ricnarp. But this adjudication 
between “the four countries,” as it is fondly put in the 
Welsh statement of claim, is the least part of the matter. 
It affects but some dozen seats, and as it is merely a 
question to which of the outlying and less important parts 
of the kingdom these seats shall be assigned, the only thing 
to desire in connexion with it is that Mr. Giapstone’s 


half-hinted intention to satisfy Scotland by under represent- 
ing England may not be carried out, and that the obvious 
plan of simply transferring to Scotland the surplus Irish 
and Welsh seats may be adopted. 

The point of real importance is, of course, the principle, 
or set of principles, on which seats are to be taken away 
from and given to individual constituencies. The experience 
of minority constituencies has not been unfavourable to 
them, except in the mind of Mr. Bricut. But Mr. Bricut 
also thinks it horrible that a Roman Catholic priest should 
be returned at the head of the poll for a School Board; 
and those who are unable to see why, if a Roman Catholic 
priest is eligible for return at all, he should not be returned 
in any position, naturally cannot be expected to follow Mr. 
Bricut in his mysterious likes and dislikes. Three-cornered 
constituencies, proportional representation, single-member 
constituencies, the cumulative vote, and all other 
“ dodges” will, however, it may be suspected, exercise a 
very small effect in the long run upon the composition of 
the new House of Commons, even if they are adopted. The 
real point at which men of moderate political views should 
aim is the retention of as much diversity as possible in 
the character of the different constituencies themselves. 
One of the means by which this diversity has been secured 
in the past—the establishment of rural boroughs like East 
Retford, Cricklade, and Aylesbury—has become inapplicable 
by reason of the proposed extension of the county franchise, 
though, if certain statesmen had preferred country to party, 
it might,” properly employed, have taken with great ad- 
vantage the place of both the Bills now lying, or shortly to 
lis, before Parliament. As to the small boroughs, it was 
pointed out immedia‘ely after the general election that, 
apart from the question of disturbing Constitutional arrange- 
ments, neither political party has, or for some time has had, 
much reason to love them. Their corruption in many 
cases, their fickleness in almost all, decided the three last 
general elections, in the latest instance with the extremely 
unsatisfactory result which Lord Sa.ispury, to the great 
vexation of Radicals, has so often pointed out. But these 
small boroughs, ostensibly (though very ungratefully) hated 
by Liberals, and, if loved by Tories at all, certainly not loved 
for any good deeds of theirs, supply a valuable possi- 
bility of varying the constitution of a Parliament which 
will be sorely in need of variation, by dint of grouping. 
Mr. A. C. Sertar, who has been the chief defender of 
groups in the newspaper correspondence on the subject, by 
no means made the best of his case, which is exceedingly 
strong, both by reason and from experience. On the 
whole, it is undeniable that the grouped Scotch burghs 
have distinguished themselves, both in the selection of 
their members, and, which is still more important, by 
fidelity to them when selected. If the case has not been 
quite the same in Wales, the unfortunate influences which, 
on the whole, make the members for the Principality the 
least distinguished group for ability and standing to be 
found in the House of Commons must be charged with the 
fault. Putting experience aside and going to the nature of 
the case, the advantages of groups are unquestionable. In 
the first place, they are almost uncaucusable, and their local 
cliques and wire-pullers balance each other in a more or less 
healthy fashion. This at once gives a member much greater 
security of tenure—in itself a good thing—and, as a con- 
sequence, makes him far more independent than in almost 


‘any other case. Nor is it to be forgotten that between the 
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vast mass of shortly to be enfranchised labourers in the 
counties and the vast mass of already enfranchised workmen 
in the great towns, the smaller towns afford almost the only 
possibility for the middle and upper classes to get themselves 
represented. We do not say to get themselves elected— 
that is a very different matter—but to get themselves repre- 
sented. Yet, again, the deadening of healthy political feel- 
ing which takes place in all very large constituencies, and 
which makes them an easy prey to mere political organiza- 
tion, can be to some extent counteracted by constituencies 
of this kind. For though in the aggregate they might 
be little less populous than the singly-represented towns, 
they would each possess an individual interest and property 
in their Parliamentary represcntative. Without, therefore, 
undervaluing the importance of other aspects of the Bill, 
it may be well to direct particular attention to this matter 
of grouping, and to urge that the principle be carried 
out as far as possible, if not in the first scheme of the 
Bill, then in Committee. There is even much to be said 
in favour of admitting to the groups not merely towns 
now returning members, but towns which have been dis- 
franchised in the past, and towns which, at present unre- 

resented, would have, under the present scale of population, 
entitled to consideration for separate seats. Such 
a scheme would, for obvious reasons, enlist a large amount 
of support from both sides, and some of the independent 
members who are now clamouring for vague and almost 
unintelligible nostrums would do well to club their forces 
instead to support, or, if the joint proposal does not con- 
tain them, to insert, provisions for extensive grouping. 
These provisions would, more than any other, combine the 
prospect of practical acceptance with the prospect of intro- 
ducing a wholesome diversity in that plan of general 
nivellement which most Radicals and some unwise Con- 
servatives seem to desire. 


BECHUANALAND. . 


4 Saar expedition to Bechuanaland has not been prepared 
too soon, and the rumoured arrangement between the 
Cape Government and the invaders will certainly not do 
away with the necessity of superintending its execution 


with an imposing force. The report that a Commissioner 
of the Transvaal] Government, Mr. Durtort, bas hoisted the | 
flag of the Republic in the lands which had been forcibly | 
taken from Montsioa has been denied; but the Pretoria 

Government is as ready as the Russians in their Asiatic 

policy to profit by the encroachment of agents who may, 

if necessary, be disavowed. The pretext for the deliberate 

insult said to have been offered to the English Govern- | 
ment was the announcement that the freebooters are to be 
removed either by fair means or by force. The Govern- 
ment of Pretoria, when it first .recognized the title of 
the intruders, still kept up the formal pretence of re- 
conciling the annexation with the provisions of the London 
Convention. It had been agreed that the Boers should not 
encroach on the territory in question, except with the con- 
sent of the Imperial Government; and it was consequently 
declared that the occupation was only provisional until it 
had received the necessary sanction. 1t is extremely im- 
probable that any of the parties to the transaction can have 
really thought it possible that even so pacific a Minister as 
Lord Dersy would acquiesce in a deliberate violation of the 
main article of the Convention. The English Government had 
conceded nearly all the demands of the Transvaal delegates ; 
but the claim to a westward extension of that part of the 
frontier was steadily rejected. It happened that the district 
which belonged to Montsi0a included a part of the trade 
route from the Cape to the interior, so that the duty of pro- 
tecting a dependent ally coincided with the necessity’or ex- 
pediency of preventing the erection of a barrier against 
commercial intercourse. Mr. Krucer and his colleagues 
perhaps deserve a certain credit for preferring a transparent 
fiction to an avowed breach of a deliberate engagement. 
When a coach and six is drawn through an Act of Parlia- 
ment or a treaty, the operation consists in discovering some 
byway which may provide a means of evasion. Mere 
violence is but an inartificial instrument of wrong. 

Toa certain extent the later conduct of the Transvaal 
Government has been consistent with its original pro- 
fessions. In answer to the formal intimation that the ag- 
gression on Monts10a would not be tolerated, the PresipENT 
and his colleagues declared that they would withdraw their 

retensions and comply with the terms of the Convention. 
t follows that by their own admission the disputed lands 


belong to the English Government or to the chiefs under its 
protection. If it is thought desirable to maintain for a time 
a garrison to repel the aggressions of lawless adventurers, 
the internal arrangements of a territory wholly inde- 
pendent of the Transvaal can in no d concern 
the Republic. Whatever may be the actual relations 
between the wrongful occupiers of the lands and their 
kinsfolk beyond the border, the Government of Pretoria 
disclaims all responsibility for their actions. The Boers 
may, if they think fit, give sufficient security for the main- 
tenance of peace on the frontier ; and if they are unable or 
unwilling to comply with a reasonable condition, they have 
no ground of complaint if the duty is taken-out of their 
hands. The Transvaal Government, even if it shrinks from 
sanctioning the audacious challenge offered by the free- 
booters, will probably complain of the display of force 
which it has wantonly provoked ; yet it is impossible that 
the Boers can apprehend any danger from the intervention 
of an English force as long as they remain peaceably on 
their own side of the border. Even the freebooting settlers 
on Monrtsi0a’s lands will be safe if they retire from their 
wrongful acquisition before the arrival of the English 
troops. 

The South African colonists are so far from entering into 
the federal relations which are desired by amiable projectors 
that the distribution of powers and responsibilities which 
they propose is directly opposed to the wishes of Eng- 
lishmen of all parties. It would be desirable to 
transfer to the Colonies the control of all intercourse 
with neighbouring communities, as they have already 
acquired the exclusive management of their own internal 
affairs. Their aspirations take the opposite direction. The 
Cape Government is able and willing to deal with the 
natives within the Colony, and it is fair to admit that 
it has on the whole discharged a difficult function with 
success. The failure to restore in Basutoland the peace 
which had been disturbed by the mistaken policy of 
the Ministry which then governed the Cape has resulted in 
a transfer of the dominion or protectorate to the Imp rial 
Government. The small European population of Natal 
necessarily relies on the Home Government for protection 
against any danger which may be threatened by the natives 
either from within the Colony or in Zululand. As far asa 
judgment can be formed, the native chiefs in all parts of 
South Africa are anxious to secure Imperial protection, or 
in some instances direct sovereignty ; the objection to 
complying with their wishes is that the government of 
natives is costly, and not directly remunerative. It is indeed 
almost always more convenient to manage them as subjects 
than to negotiate with them as independent neighbours. 
The Reserve, for instance, though it is but newly esta- 
blished, will, as soon as present troubles are disposed of, 
contrast by the enjoyment of peace and of progressive 
civilization with the turbulent region beyond; but the 
benefit of English dominion is mainly enjoyed by the Colonies, 
while the trouble and risk devolve on the Imperial au- 
thorities and the countries which they represent. 


The composition of Sir Cuartes Warren’s force is to 
some extent left to his own discretion. The instructions 
under which he acts have been published, though perhaps 
he may also have received more secret communications. 
He is generally placed under the superior authority of Sir 
Hercutes Rosinsoy, who is for this purpose regarded as 
High Commicsioner, and not as Governor of the Cape. During 
a protracted term of office and in difficult circumstances the 
High Commissioner has fully deserved the confidence of the 
Government, and he has the advantage of an intimate know- 
ledge of all the communities with which it may be necessary 
to deal. In the conduct of military operations Sir CuarLes 
Wakrren will act on his own judgment, and he will also, in 
certain contingencies, exercise his own political judgment. 
It is possible that the use of actual force may not be re- 
quired ; but the knowledge that it is held in reserve is not 
unlikely to facilitate diplomatic communications with the 
Government of Pretoria. Their conduct during the last four 
years has indicated a just confidence of assured impunity 
for any affront which they might offer. The resistance 
which they have lately encountered, or which they had 
reason to apprehend, has perceptibly modified the tone, if 
not the substance, of their policy. If the report of Mr. 
JouBerr’s conduct is well founded, one former member of 
the Government who was also a delegate to London 
has condemned as untenable the official favour which has 
been accorded to piratical enterprises. It may perhaps here- 
after appear that the freebooters have been disavowed by 
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his superiors, in consequence of the despatch of Sir CuaRLzs 


expedition. ; 


The difficulties which Sir G. Camprett lately suggested 


as reasons for abandoning the expedition to Bechuanaland 


have, of course, been taken into consideration by the 


‘Government and its military advisers. They consist prin- 


cipally in the long distance between Cape Town and the 
frontier of the Transvaal. If the Colonial Government is 
anxious for the success of the undertaking, the advance will 
be through a friendly country, and there will consequently 
be no need to guard the communications of the army. The 
contingencies of the enterprise have without doubt not 
escaped the notice of the commanding officer or of the 
authorities at home. The force will consist partly of 
volunteers levied for the special service; but it will, in 
technical language, be “stiffened” by a number of regular 
troops. Civilians are not competent judges of the obstacles 
to be overcome, or of the probabilities of success, but 
any intelligent observer will be satisfied that the enter- 
prise is morally justifiable. A limit must be placed to the 
enlargement of the Transvaal territories’ by the process of 
shedding off, like some creatures of a low organic type, 
clusters of little Republics on its outskirts, and then absorb- 
ing them into the central community. If the Bechuana 
expedition effects its object, it is possible that the present 
or a future Government may reconsider the absolute re- 
pudiation of responsibility for the anarchy of Zululand. 
‘The Boers pursue the same system of lawless aggrandize- 
ment to the east and to the west; and if they can be 
checked on one side, they may perhaps provoke resistance 
on the other. A population of forty or fifty thousand 
occupying a territory more than twice as large as Great 
Britain cannot be in urgent need of expansion by violent 
means. According to a recent rumour, some of the ad- 
venturers who have appropriated to themselves farms in 
Zululand are beginning to repent of their undertaking. 
There must be drawbacks to the enjoyment of lands far 
from markets and from civilization, and surrounded by 
justly hostile neighbours. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY ROWDIES, 


HE riot at the Promenade Concert on Monday night 
was so disgraceful and so inexcusable that words need 
not be wasted in condemning it. To describe what the 
rioters did is quite enough. They began by pushing about 
in front of the orchestra. They then climbed on to the 
platform, and one of them took a seat in the conductor's 
chair, though the performance which he conducted was 
by no means musical. There was hooting, and yelling, 
and swearing, and that other too familiar sort of language 
which is as monotonous as it is disgusting. Sticks and 
umbrellas were freely used. Women were not unnaturally 
frightened out of their wits. The police were kicked 
and beaten. Certain cries which were raised showed 
quite clearly that a number of young ruffians, who seem 
to have been mostly survivors of the Bos Sawyer and 
Ben ALueEn type, had come to Covent Garden Theatre for 
the express purpose of making a disturbance and annoying 
respectable people. They entirely succeeded. They turned 
the place into a Pandemonium, and for a long time there 
was no one to say them nay. When at last the police in- 
terfered, they met with a very rough reception, and their 
captives must have been a very small percentage of the 
actual criminals. If this most heinous offence against public 
order had never happened before, the authorities might have 
some apologies to urge for not more promptly putting it 
down. They might have pleaded that they were taken by 
surprise. But the fact is that the Covent Garden riot is a 
yearly event. It is as hardy an annual as Local Option or 
the Deceased Wife's Sister. On the last night of the 
Promenade Concerts, which was also the lessee’s benefit, the 
police ought to have been prepared fora row. If they had 
employed their truncheons with some force to the place 
where the rioters’ brains ought to be, no one probably 
would have been extreme to mark an unnecessary bruise. 
At all events, the tumult should not have been allowed to 
attain anything like its actual dimensions. The audience 
ata Promenade Concert have just as much right to the 
protection of the law as anybody else. Thisisa truism to 
every one except the police. To them it seems an unintel- 
ligible paradox. 
We sincerely hope that they will not be encouraged in, 
this strong delusion by the fatal leniency of the magistrate 


at Bow Street. It is very difficult to understand why Mr. 
Vauauan did not send Sipyey Bevin and Percy Bareroor 
(not a va-nu-pieds, but described as “a merchant of Leaden- 
“hall Street ”) and Eucene Duncan, “a gentleman,” to pri 

If Mr. Vauauan believed it was his duty to issue licences 
to commit riot and assault, at prices ranging from enon | 
shillings to sixty, his proceedings would be clearly explained. 
But he cannot possibly believe anything of the kind, and 
we are unable to suggest any other theory which would 
adequately account for the infliction of these trifling fines. 
Percy Bevin, who seated himself in the conductor's chair, 
“was removed from the platform with great difficulty, 
“ not, however, before he had struck the constable on the 
“ head with a stick he was carrying.” For this exploit, 
of which he is no doubt inordinately proud, he is charged 
a sovereign, which is about what he would have had to 
pay if he had been a cabdriver, and had driven rather 
too fast. We must confess that we can see some reason 
for the sluggishness, or even the apathy, of the police if this 
is the sort of protection which they receive from the hands 
of the magistrates. What are gaols for if not for “gentle- 
“ men” of thiskind? So long as such worthies are per- 
mitted to amuse themselves as they please at a moderate 
tariff, the peaceable portion of Her Masgsry’s subjects will 
never be secure. A few weeks’ imprisonment with hard 
labour would very soon effect a blessed change. There is 
nothing which a true rowdy hates so much as work, except 
ong the sort of fare provided for the victims of the law. 

r. VaucHan “ hoped the penalties that had been imposed 
“ would prevent a recurrence of such disgraceful scenes,” 
He must be a very sanguine man. He further thought it 
“ an extraordinary and unintelligible thing that people of 
“decent positions should misconduct themselves in the 
“ manner that had been described.” They will go on doing 
it, we can assure Mr. VauGuan, until they are laid by the 
heels. A little forethought on the part of the police, a little 
firmness on the part of the magistrates, and we should hear 
no more of these shocking scenes. 

The rural rowdy, as illustrated in the case of Warr v. 
Gina and others, is, perhaps, worse than his representa- 
tive in London. Deliberate cruelty is more hateful, though 
it is less inconvenient to decent society, than mere brutal 
violence. At the Swan Hotel, Pulborough, in the county 
of Sussex, there was what is called a “sparrow shoot” in 
March last. With the sparrows were starlings, the most 
harmless and useful, we believe, of all birds, Many dozens 
of these wretched creatures were caught by one GitHaM and 
sent to the hotel,in the grounds of which they were shot 
from traps. The traps were inverted flower-pots. Many 
of the birds had been so long in the bags that they were 
unable to rise when the pots were removed. These were 
pelted or kicked to death. For this most odious barbarity 
GiLHaM and three of the shooting party were prosecuted by 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. The 
summons was only for contravening the Wild Birds’ Protec- 
tion Act, which gives a close time for wild birds from the 
1st of March to the rst of August, except for such as do 
damage to crops, and they may only be killed by the owner 
of the land or some person acting under his authority. The 
local magistrates refused to convict Gitnam because there 
was no evidence that he had not authority, and the re- 
maining defendants because they had the authority of the 
hotel-keeper. The first reason was groundless in fact, for 
Gituam had admitted that no leave had been given him. 
The second was absurd in law, for the owner of the land 
means of course the owner of the land which is being 
damaged by the birds. It was argued in the Queen’s 
Bench Division that the birds, when put into bags, ceased 
to be wild, and were no longer protected. But this re- 
markable contention did not, it need hardly be said, pre- 
vail. The case has been sent back to the magistrates, 
who will do well to study the judgment of Mr, Justice 
Hawkins. No one will accuse Mr. Justice Hawkiys of 
prejudice against any legitimate form of sport, but he 
“ cannot conceive how four or five magistrates sitting in 
“solemn conclave could come to such a conclusion.” He 
hopes, and we must all hope, that they “ will pass an exem- 
“ plary sentence on all who took part in the brutal sport of 
“ shooting at these wretched birds.” The Wild Birds’ Pro- 
tection Act is scarcely strong enough to meet the case. It 
is intended rather to check carelessness than to punish 
cruelty. The facts show how absolutely essential is some 
such Bill as that which the House of Lords, against the 
advice of its most distinguished and respected members, un- 
fortunately rejected last Session. 
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THE AFGHAN FRONTIER. 


DVICES from the Afghan frontier continue to be dis- 
quieting. They bring us,so far, no news of any abatement 


‘of Russian activity or consequently of the local excitement 


which that activity has produced. Sir Peter Lumspen and 
the Indian escort had reached Kushan by the 18th of the 
present month, and the principal part of the camp were to 
remove thence on the 24th to Chaher Shamba, a place on the 
direct road from Herat to Maimuneh and about thirty-four 
miles west of the latter place. Here winter quarters are, 


we are told, to be established, for although the AMEER seems 


to have raised no objection to the Commission wintering at 
Herat, a spot nearer the frontier was chosen, “where it 
“will be easier to collect information.” Meanwhile Sir 
Perer Lumspen is to proceed-with a small escort to visit 
the Governor of Penjdeh in order to calm the excitement 


‘which has been aroused in that region by the Russian 


advances ; though what are the exact sedatives which he 
can apply with efficacy it is not very easy to guess. It 
is greatly to be feared that the Governor of Penjdeh will 
remain more impressed by the acts of the Russian com- 
mander than by the words of a British Commissioner, par- 
ticularly when he remembers that Afghan authorities in 
general have for some years past been subjected to the 
“calming” treatment by the British Power with such 
results as he now sees. Whether he or any of his fellows 
are “amazed,” as the Daily News Correspondent puts it, 
“ at the bad faith of Russia” is perhaps doubtful ; but that 


they are not a little disturbed in their minds by this latest 


illustration of it we can well believe. Under pressure from 


us they have for some years past scrupulously avoided all 


action likely to lead to excitement among the Turcomans, 
and yet, they complain, within the last month, emissary after 
emissary, and survey party after survey party, have been 
sent by Russia into territory which they were given to 
understand had been formally recognized eleven years ago 


' by her as within the limits of Afghanistan. 


But whether amazement is or is not the prevalent 
emotion in the Afghan mind, there is no excuse whatever 
for its dominating the breasts of Her Masesry’s Govern- 
ment. We are now at the end of the month of November, 
and the first two acts of the drama, of which these military 
movements of Russia constitute the third, had been played 
out as long ago as the beginning of last June. Early in 
that month the curtain had fallen upon the “ Dashing 
~ Geographer,” and had risen upon the “ Apologetic Diplo- 
“ matist” ; and, if anything is certain in the order of these 
performances, it was that the “Apologetic Diplomatist” 
would be succeeded in turn by the “ Energetic General.” 
Russia, in other words, is simply completing the series of 
operations which began with the impudent issue of that 
“ War Office map” to which attention was drawn in the 
House of Commons in the month last mentioned. The 
Anglo-Russian Agreement of 1873, adopting the line of the 
Oxus as the northern frontier of Afghanistan, left, as is 
well known, the western boundary from Khojah Saleh 
(admitted by Suere Avr as the northernmost point of 
Afghan territory on the Oxus) to the Heri Rud undefined. 
It was simply treated as an imaginary line between the 
above-mentioned point on the former river to some unascer- 
tained point on the latter. But even assuming—and there 
is at present no other warrant for the assumption except 
the presence of Russian troops there—that Sarakhs is to 
be taken as the point of impact of the westward-running 
boundary upon the northward-flowing river, the territory 
which lt be marked out as Turcoman by a rectilinear 
connexion of these two points is far exceeded by that which 
the “ War Office map” abstracts from Afghanistan. The 
dashing geographer has shown a natural preference for the 
arc—we mean, of course, an arc of a south-eastward con- 
vexity—to the more commonplace chord; and has accord- 
ingly carved a huge cantle out of Afghan territory by 
describing, from Khojah Saleh to Sarakhs,a curve which 
includes Andkoi and Maimuneh (expressly resigned to the 
Ameer in the former Convention), passes round Penjdeh, 
which commands the Murghab valley, and sweeps down 


far south of Pul-i-khatun, itself commanding the valley 


of the Heri Rud. This anticipation of the labours of 
the Frontier Commission had naturally excited the curi- 
osity of one or two of those well-meaning eccentrics among 
us who have made the maintenance of our Indian Empire 
their harmless hobby, and Lord Epmonp FitzMaurice was 
asked whether by chance he knew anything about this 
remarkable feat of geography. As luck would have it, he 
did. He had drawn the attention of the Foreign Office 
at St. Petersburg to it, and had received the eminently 


reassuring reply that the Foreign Office at St. Petersburg 
“did not acknowledge” the map. The Russian Government 
would not go so far as to say that it was not an “ official” 
map, for it had in fact “ emanated from a public office” in 
St. Petersburg; but it was not “ the Government map,” 
it was not “the diplomatic map.” To be plain with us, 
it was in short the “ War Office” map, and the Diplomatic 
Department at St. Petersburg has “ no immediate rela- 
“ tions” with the War Office, and in fact “disclaimed all 
“ responsibility” in the matter. It was, of course, much 
to be preferred from our point of view that the map 
should have had the moral dignity of a “diplomatic” map 
rather than the practical authority of a military itinerary— 
in which character it was obvious from the first that it 
would be used. The real question, of course, was not 
whether the Diplomatic Department at St. Petersburg had 
“ immediate relations” with the War Office, but whether 
that Office has not “immediate relations” with Russian 
commanders in Central Asia. And what we are now wit- 
nessing at Pul-i-khatun and elsewhere is simply so much 
fresh testimony to the repeatedly demonstrated fact that it 
is not what the Russian diplomatist says, but what the 
Russian soldier is allowed to do, which determines the 
course of Central Asian affairs. The movements now 
taking place in the valleys of the Murghab and the Heri 
Rud are nothing more nor less than the soldier’s rough 
attempt to illustrate the geographer’s work. It is the 
“ War Office map” made intelligible to the student, after 
the method adopted by our own publishers, of hoisting 
flags at all the points to which it ts desired to draw parti- 
cular attention. We hear to-day of the Russians at Pul-i- 
khatun; to-morrow we shall probably hear of them at 
some new place between the chord and the arc—between 
what was always supposed to be and what Russia would now 
make out to be, the Afghan frontier. “Survey parties,” we 
shall, of course, be told, and nothing more; but, to say 
nothing of the fact that the mere despatch of “survey 
“ parties” by the military authorities of one of two Powers 
into a territory awaiting delimitation at the hands of a 
Commission jointly appointed by both is an act of imper- 
tinence, if not, indeed, an international outrage, we cannot 
rely upon the Afghans attaching any credit to this inno- 
cent explanation of the movements which are so disturbing 
their minds. Itis not from any point of view desirable 
that, when at last the Afghan Frontier Commission get to 
work they should find a series of virtual Russian out- 
posts comfortably disposed along a line corresponding, 
however roughly, with the frontier marked upon that map 
which, though not the “ Government map,” nor the “ diplo- 
“matic map,” is so far in accord with the historic spirit 
of the Russian Government and the traditions of Russian 
diplomacy that it advances the limit of her conquests 
some two hundred miles nearer than it had been reckoned 
to be to the “ key of India.” 

If the object of the frontier delimitation is to quiet, and 
not to unsettle, the minds of the populations among whom 
the boundary-line is to be drawn, it cannot but be wished 
that the Commission were in readiness to begin their 
labours at once. The Government of India and those who 
agree with them in expecting substantial advantages from 
the appointment of this Commission can employ no argu- 
ment for these expeditions which does not presuppose that 
delineation of an Afghan frontier will let all parties know 
more clearly “ how they stand.” The British Power, it is said, 
will know the real extent of the territory which it is pledged 
to defend, Russia the precise limits of the region which she 
has again and again undertaken to respect. For our own 
part, we have never been able to distinguish the singular 
satisfaction which this view of the matter produces on some 
minds from the complacency with which Pir and Mr. 
Hersert Pocket regarded the accurate tabulation of their 
liabilities. But even those who share this feeling of satis- 
faction to the utmost can hardly deny that the most careful 
examination of responsibilities on our side, and the most 
strict definition of obligations on the part of Russia, is not. 
work worth the doing, if at the same time it renders our 
responsibilities more difficult to fulfil, and our rival's 
obligations more likely to be defied. And assuredly, unless 
the proceedings of the Commission can be prevented from 
leading, as they threaten to lead, to the disturbance of the 
minds of the Afghan population, and to the increase of the 
future facilities for Russian intrigue and Russian aggression, 
the direct advantages, such as they are, which we may 
derive from them will be altogether outweighed by the 
mischief of their indirect results. 
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MR. FAWCETT AND THE BLIND, 


T is ———. as announced on Monday last, to create a 

fund in memory of the late Mr. Fawcett, to further the 
higher education of the blind. No memorial could be more 
vs or could be more in accordance with the wishes 
of the lamented statesman whose name the fund will bear. 
It is one of the compensations of misfortune that, when 
manfully met, the good results of the example on others 
outweigh, even in the feelings of the sufferer himself, his 
own personal loss. During the lifetime of Professor 


' Fawcett he had constant evidence that his example was of 


use as much even to those who had the gift of sight as to 
those who had lost it. Few of those who were in the habit 
of meeting Professor Fawcett have failed to be invigorated 
by the cheerful courage with which he met the painful 
problem of his life ; and to many of the blind scattered far 
and wide over the world his name has been ever since it 
was known to them a perpetual source of encouragement, 
His example showed what force of will and a pure ambi- 
tion | do to overcome the gravest natural obstacles. 
What a strong and gifted man may do for himself, 
however, has to be taught to others less self helpful. Both 
in the higher and in the elementary teaching of the 
blind there remains abundant room for progress. In 
certain institutions it may be said to be as good as it can be 
made to be; but in too many the intelligent method is 
lacking. The difference is at once evident to any visitor 
who compares one Blind Asylum with another. ‘The con- 
trast between the spiritless and half-helpless inmates of the 
one with the active and cheerful members of the other— 
many of whom the visitor has a difficulty at first in believ- 
ing to be blind at all—is an unmistakable proof of what 
systematic teaching can effect in overcoming natural defici- 
encies and in turning an unfortunate into a happy lot. 


The main point in the educating process is to make the 
blind self-dependent. It is marvellous to what an extent 
this can be done. Without the help of any such systematic 
instruction as can be put at the service of the blind in 
organized institutions, Mr. Fawcetr was able to do a good 
deal more than most men with eyes are able to accomplish. 
To say nothing of his public work, which is before all the 
world, he was able to ride, to walk, to skate, to row, to fish, 
and to climb the Alps. His case was that of a large pro. 
portion of the blind—namely, those who have once been 
able to see, and have afterwards lost the power. To them 
the affliction is perhaps greater than to those who never 
have known what sight is, and the calamity is in one 
respect the more difficult to meet, because the habits of a 
man who has once had the use of his eyes are already 
formed like those of his fellows, There is a deftness in 
the case of those born blind which can rarely be acquired 
by those to whom blindness comes later. Yet we imagine 
that the blind who have once seen are happier than those 
who have not. The faculty of sight lost, but once possessed, 
can be partly made good by the words of others. The late 
Professor Fawcett in his walks with friends would some- 
times wish to go toa place from which he could have “a 
“ view”—that is, where the companions with him could 
describe to him scenes once familiar to his sight—and more 
than one of those who have met him have been struck 
on being told by the Professor (as a result of friendly 
inquiries from third parties as to their appearance) that 
he was glad to see them looking so well. The memory 
of what has once been seen thus comes in to aid the 
comprehension of those who have lost their sight, and most 
likely compensates on the whole for the superior dexterity 
which those born blind gradually and instinctively acquire. 
And, as far as the mental happiness of the individual is 
concerned, it is certainly better to have a store of pleasant 
memories, which is daily revived by the conversation of 
friends, than to have been without the power of sight 
altogether. 

It is not yet stated what form the proposed Memorial 
Fund will definitely take. The first thing that will occur 
to most readers’ minds is that the sum collected could not 
be better employed than in extending the system (whether 
in connexion with the institution or not) which has been 
carrried out with admirable results at the Royal Normal 
College for the Blind at Upper Norwood. Dr. Camppett, 
the head of the College, is himself, like Professor Fawcett, 
an instance of what may be done by energy and intelli- 
gence in making up for the loss of sight. The College 
was brought prominently before the world in a speech 
which Mr. Bricut made on its behalf some months ago; 


— 


but was already well known to those interested in works 
of practical benevolence. Dr. Campnett’s aim has been:to 
systematize and teach what he and Mr. Fawcerr did for 
themselves—that is, first of all, to make the blind feel in- 
dependent ; and then, after giving them the sense of ‘in- 
dependence, as the foundation of all that is to follow, ‘to 
train them to the particular sort of work for which their 
capacities or past education have fitted them. But the 
foundation is self-help, and as Dr. Camrsewt bas spared no 
pains to impress on the public, the first and most important 
part of the education of the blind consists in teaching them 
to feel and act as if they were not blind. When the sense 
of disablement is removed all the rest is comparatively easy. 
If a man is brought to feel that the mere fact of his blind- 
ness does not make him a burden on others, and does not 
interfere éeriously with his success in life, he can set fo work 
with some heart and hope. And to teach this is the main 
object of the Norwood College, and should be the main 
object of any such fund, however applied, raised to per- 
petuate the memory of Mr. Fawcerr. 


It is only in very recent times that the subject has been 
dealt with at all methodically. The old idea, even among 
those who took most interest in the blind, was that they 
were objects of sympathy and deserving of help, but not 
that they could be, as a rule, trained to be self-supporting 
and productive members of society. Blind Asylums were, 
when they existed, Hospitals for Incurables, and not, as 
they should be, schools in which the pupils are taught to be 
as efficient in life as those who can see. One of the earliest, 
if not the earliest, of such asylums was the Hospital of the 
“ Quinze-Vingts,” founded in Paris in the fourteenth cen- 
tury by St. Louis. The reason of its foundation is said to 
have been the frequent occurrence of blindness among the 
French soldiers warring in his reign in Africa. After the 
national conflict carried on by Prussia against the first 
Napotron, a number of Asylums for the Blind were 
organized in Germany in order to help those who had 
lost their sight in these wars. Some of the institutions 
then founded still exist. Many instances are on record of 
the individual effort on the part either of the blind them- 
selves or of their instructors to meet the real difficulties of 
the case. BErRNOUILLI, more than two hundred years ago, 
is reported to have taught a blind girl at Geneva how to 
write; and both Saunperson and Wetssensure did the 
same for themselves, each devising the means most suitable 
for his own case. Exactly a hundred years ago, in 1784, 
an attempt, which has been fruitful of many beneficent 
consequences, was made in Paris to further develop the 
same idea, Fraiilein Parapres, of Vienna, who had been 
equally successful in devising her own method of self- 
help for the blind, came into communication with persons 
interested in the same subject in France; and the result 
was the founding of an institution in which, besides the 
first essentials of knowledge, and the subjects (such as 
music) for which the blind are supposed to have a 
special capacity, a general education was proposed. During 
the last century a main difficulty of training the blind is 
that a true theory of education comes into conflict with the 
charitable but unintelligent instincts of mankind, There 
are large numbers of people who would put down money 
for supporting the blind, but whose sympathies are not 
equally awakened by a project for teaching the blind to 
help themselves. The old notion still prevails, in spite of 
all proof to the contrary, that to give at once to the poor 
blind beggar in the street is a better thing than to subscribe 
to a fund or an institution the object of which is to prevent 
the poor blind man from ever coming into the street at all as 
a beggar. If it could be generally impressed on the public 
what the facts of the case are, a change for the better might 
be expected. The suggestion of a higher and systematic 
education of the blind has already called forth appeals on 
behalf of the general elementary education of the same class, 
Both rest upon the same principle. The training of the deaf 
and dumb comes also within the same category. When we 
see the marvels that can be produced in the education of 
| those who can neither see nor hear nor (till they are care- 
| fully taught) speak, we can but have the highest hopes of 
any well-conducted institution or system which aims at 
making good the defects which nature or accident has 
imposed on our fellow-creatures. The example of Mr, 
Fawcett will recur to everybody’s thoughts in connexion 
with this subject. 
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EGYPT. 


yas squabbles of different newspapers on the point 
_ whether the Government has or has not made up its 
mind sufficiently on the subject of Egypt to communicate 
definite financial proposals to foreign Powers may provide 
some amusement br those whe have leisure and inclination 
to be thus amused. But they can hardly be regarded as in 
other res important, It is practically certain that for 
the fourth or fifth time the reluctant Cabinet has made up 
its mind to some scheme of Egyptian policy, and it seems to 
be agreed that that scheme is not Lord Norrusroox’s. 
There have been times when a Cabinet Minister, after the 
termination of such a mission in such a way, would have 
thought it impossible to continue in official connexion with 
colleagues who had thus made—let us call it. politely a 
poisson de Novembre of him. But Mr. Giapstone’s Cabinet is 
not as other Cabinets, either in its corporate capacity or in its 
individual component parts. And, as Lord NortHprook is 
an administrator of merit, there is no particular reason 
to grieve over its peculiarities in the present instance. A 
much more legitimate subject of grief is the emount of 
valuable time lost in these incomprehensible attempts to 
“ get the Constitution to march,” and the discredit which is 


England would have been able to say, “shall have their 
“ full interest, and, if they are paid off, their full principal, 
“ You have got no business with anything else.” Nor is 
there implied in this argument any assumption of the 
divine right of bondholders. In very conceivable circum- 
stances (if, indeed, the intelligent conduct of affairs in 
Egypt by Mr. Guapstonz’s Government can be called a 
conceivable circumstance) it might have been possible to 
hold very different language. As the matter stands, and 
looking to the interest of England, which is the only thing 
that as Englishmen we have to look to, a resolute assump- 
tion of Egyptian liabilities might have been not merely the 
most successful course in the beginning, but the cheapest 
in the end. 

These, however, do not appear to be the days for 
courageous and long-sighted policy of any kind, and, this 
being so, it is perhaps useless to grumble at the adoption of 
a policy of patching and mending. A little, but only a 
little, nibble at the interest, atoned for by a kind of quasi- 
guarantee ; some new loans, either directly guaranteed or 
preferential, to pay off clamorous creditors and give fresh 
occupation to the Stock Exchanges of Europe ; a reduction 
of the charge for the army of occupation; a rearrange- 
ment of the administration of the State lands—these are 


brought on England by the spectacle of the inability of the things now talked of. On the whole, the plan obviously 


her governors to make up their own minds and to reeognize 
facts. It is impossible, as every intelligent man knows, to 
say how much longer it mey be called to-day in reference 
to the establishment of English influence in Egypt. Yet 
Mr. Grapstong and his colleagues are behaving as if their 
opportunity was unlimited and illimitable. 

‘Some reasons have already been shown here for doubting 
the wisdom of the outcry which was raised against Lord 
Norrusroor’s supposed propositions on the mere ground 
that they inflicted a loss on England and none on the bond- 
holders. That outcry seems to imply a forgetfulness of the 
fact that there must be a consideration in every bargain. 
Partly of right, and partly in consequence of the foolish 
words and actions of the present Government, other 
nations besides England have been invested with interests 
in Egypt, and the whole problem is how to extinguish those 
interests, or at least to make it very improbable that they 
should be used to the detriment of England. The main- 
tenance of the coupon might not have been the least con- 
venient way of bringing this about; more particularly as 
few competent students of Egyptian affairs doubt that, with 
such administration as England could give, the debt could 
be borne, and what is more, speedily converted at a consider- 
able reduction. When it is remembered that we are at this 
moment spending millions on millions in Egypt, simply 
because the hesitation or the prudery of the present English | 
Government prevented them from taking obviously neces- | 
Sary steps a year or two years ago, the mere question of. 
money becomes absurd. The mismanagement of Egyptian 
affairs by Mr. Guapstone will, unless there is some extra- | 
ordinary miscalculation, cost the nation as much as would | 
have been required, and is required, to extinguish the float- | 
ing debt, pay the indemnities, and set Egypt on her legs 
again. In other words, it would have been at least as cheap 
to present Egypt fifteen months ago with a cheque for all the 
money she wanted, free of interest, as to carry on the rela- 
tions of the two countries after the fashion in which Mr. 
GapsToveE has carried them on. When this is considered 
and it will be hard for any Government apologist, unless he 

the sublime simplicity to imagine that the late vote will 
cover Lord WoLsELEY’s expenses, to deny it), it will be obvious 
at once that the affair cannot be looked at from the mere 
standpoint of the grumbler who says “ Who are these bond- 
“holders that they should be paid in full, while I, instead 
“of being paid, have to pay?” We are not arguing unre- 
servedly for the proposed Nortuprook scheme. It might 
have been possible to make much better terms than those | 
which were rumoured. But it may be feared that now that 
it has been rumoured all over Europe that the Special Com. 
missioner of the English Government recommended the pay- 
ing of the interest in full, and that the.English Government 
+> ae ay the recommendation, the general impression is not 
ely to be favourable. The reported application of Germany 
and Russia for representatives on the Commission of the 
Caisse may be true or false, but it is at least indicative of the 
kind of trouble involved in a continuation of the half-and- 
half policy. Whatever objections there might have been to 


_ savours of tinkering, and it has the two great disadvantages 
_ that it neither deprives foreign Governments of a pretext 
for interfering, nor, by imposing an ostensible sacrifice on 
England, endows her with an indefinite hold on Egypt. 
For these very reasons it is not likely to be unaccept- 
able generally, though it cannot but be unsatisfactory 
to those who wish future complications to be avoided, 
and are not merely desirous to tide over immediate diffi- 
culties. The best part of the plan is undoubtedly the 
proposed alteration of the position of the State as a 
landowner with a heavily encumbered property. In this 
respect, as in others, Egypt presents the spectacle of a 
country over-administered and over-departmented—a spec- 
tacle which, indeed, is certain to present itself wherever 
French influences have been largely at work in a system of 
Government. The first principle of every Frenchman in 
the matter of Government is that “1’Administration ” exists 
for “l’Administration’s” benefit ; and this principle—pro- 
ductive, perhaps, of no great harm in France, which is rich 
—is fatal in Egypt or any other Oriental country, all such 
countries being in reality poor. There can be no doubt in 
the mind of any one who has studied the subject without 
prepossession that what Egypt wants is a great deal of 
judicious letting alone, combined with a certain amount of 
active, vigilant, and vigorous watching. The latter func- 
tion a comparatively small and cheap staff of English officials 
could easily discharge. At present a large and expensive 
staff of various nationalities, each of which is, as a 


' rule, jealous of the other, is divided into departments 


which administer their affairs, each no doubt in the most 
irreproachable manner, but at a cost certainly quite out of 
proportion to the results. Bondholders (to make what is 


| scarcely a pun because it isa serious truth) have certainly 


had much to do with Egyptian bondage; but they have 
hardly had so much as the swarms of officials, native and 
foreign, who have been set to administer the affairs of the. 
country. The official cries even louder than the bondholder 
if he is “cut,” and finds nearly as much backing among the 
various European Powers who wish to keep their fingers in 
the Egyptian pie. Every one bas heard of the man who 
ruined himself purely through paying his debts. Egypt 
does not exactly pay her debts, but she ruins herself by pro- 
viding elaborate departments of State to look after the 
means of paying them. An alteration in this respect would 
be almost wholly beneficial, though it certainly might have 
been effected in company with, or as part of, a much better 
scheme than that which, according to report, has taken the 
place of Lord Norrusroox’s birth-strangled propositions. 


SIR WILFRID LAWSON’S YOUNGEST ASSOCIATION. 


R. LABOUCHERE and Sir Witrrm Lawson seem to 
have enlisted few confederates among members of 
Parliament. Mr. Storey, with his seventeen newspapers, 
and Mr. BrapiaveH have joined in the agitation ; and 


the maintenance of the interest, it would have had at least there may perhaps be two or three additional converts 


one great advantage. All pretext of interference would | 
have been withdrawn from Powers. “ Your subjects,” | 


whose names have not yet been mentioned. At the latest 
meeting of the little Association for the abolition of the 
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House of Lords, Sir Wizrrmp Lawson repeated his grave 
or facetious commonplaces ; and, like many other preachers 
of revolution, he was embarr by the inconvenient 
zeal of a too logical proselyte who proposed the sup- 
pression of the Crown. The Association ought in consis- 
tency to denounce hereditary descent of kings and queens, 
and not only of peers; but nevertheless the managers 
of the agitation are especially unwilling to proclaim 
themselves Republicans. Even Mr. BrapLaucu depre- 
cated the candid avowal of such doctrines of perfection. 
The unseasonable suggestion seems to have disturbed the 
complacency with which the late trial of strength in 
the House of Commons had been regarded. It is true 
that the division on Mr. Lasovcnere’s Resolution for 
the abolition of the House of Lords was unsatisfactory, 
though the motion was defeated by a majority of two to 
one. The words of the proposed Resolution were indeed 
vague and almost inoperative; but, if there had been 
any doubt as to its intended object, Mr. Lasoucnere plainly 
intimated his real purpose in his speech. All those mem- 
bers who supported him, as well as the Cabinet Ministers 
and others who abstained from voting, knew that Mr. 
LaBoucHERE is a principal promoter of an agitation di- 
rected not only against the House of Lords, but against 
any alternative Second Chamber. Nevertheless, not only 
did more than sixty Radicals deliberately assent to a revo- 
lutionary project, but a few Whigs of position and respect- 
able character concurred in a Resolution which they per- 
haps persuaded themselves to regard as colourless and 
innocuous. Mr. Atsert Grey, heir of an historical title, 
and himself a zealous advocate of the protection of mino- 
rities, voted in substance that no check ought hereafter to 
be placed on the caprice and injustice of an omnipotent 
multitude. Mr. Grey himself represents South North- 
umberland by an hereditary claim ; and it may be added 
that he is not a discreditable successor to the second Earl 
Grey, and to the third, who still takes an active and 
useful part in public affairs. It is no excuse for a rash 
and mischievous vote that it was given in support of a 
comparatively moderate proposal. No member of Parlia- 
ment can be compelled to affirm any doctrine which may 
be inopportunely advanced, on the ground that it is in its 
literal sense unobjectionable. Mr. LasoucHere wished not 
only to catch stray votes, but to deal an incidental blow 
against the tentative compromise between the Ministerial 
and the Opposition leaders. It is- possible that some ill- 
advised Whigs may have only desired to express their 
disapproval of extra-Parliamentary legislation; but they 
share the responsibility of having brought the existence of 
the House of Lords into the region of controversy and doubt. 


Mr. GiapsTonE amused himself by citing well-known ex- 
ceptions to the popular theory which denies the existence 
of hereditary qualifications. It was not necessary that he 
should make the catalogue complete and exhaustive. There 
have been, in fact, a surprising number of instances in 
which sons or descendants have reproduced the distinction 
acquired by their ancestors. Mr. GiapsTone mentioned 
the late and the present Lord Grey, Mr. Canyine and 
Lord Cannrno, and Lord Harpwicke and his unfortunate 
son CuartEs Yorke. He might, if he had thought fit, 
have reminded the House that in the middle of the last 
century the three most powerful statesmen in England were 
Pirr, Fox, and Grenvitte. Forty years later their three 
sons, Pitt, Fox, and GRENVILLE, competed against one an- 
other for supreme power without rivals of equal eminence. 
Lord ELLensoroven, one of the first lawyers and judges of 
his time, left a son who became the greatest orator of the 
House of Lords. The present Lord Dersy, though singu- 
larly unlike the brilliant orator whom he succeeded, has 
only been prevented by accident from occupying as great 
a position. The family characteristics of the CaveNnDISHES, 
the RussEtts, and other great aristocratic houses have raixed 
the heads or the branches of their families to eminence in 
many successive generations. In other departments the 
Herscuets, the Darwins, and the Lussocks have given 
abundant proof that great abilities may often be inherited. 

Although Sir Witrrip Lawson and his associates habi- 
tually ridicule the transmission of qualities and pursuits by 
natural descent, it is certain that almost every trade and 
employment tends to become hereditary. Lawyers, soldiers, 
clergymen, physicians, bankers, and brewers have in innu- 
merable instances succeeded to parents or ancestors of the 
same profession. Even Sir Witrrip Lawson’s chimney- 
sweep may probably have inherited the goodwill of his 


‘spontaneous character of the English Constitution ; but ane 


business, The agitators against the House of Lords form 
no exception to the general rule. The external advantages 
of descent from certain ancestors of course accounts for a 
= of the political success of their descendants. Sir 

1LFRID Lawson’s family has sat in Parliament for 
Northern counties and boroughs during several genera- 
tions. Mr. Lasoucnire first entered public life with the 
presumption in his favour which belongs to the kinsman of 
an ex-Minister and peer. 

The son or grandson of an able man perhaps inherits 
superiority in one instance out of three or four. To this 
extent the contention that merit is not necessarily conferred 
by birth is undeniably true. The chances of attaining to 
eminence or of deserving it are wuch greater than those ef 
average competitors. The fallacy which has lately been 
propounded by demagogues and applauded by mobs is, not 
that wise statesmen may have incapable sons, but that the 
best and fittest possessors of power are infallibly designated 
by popular election. The crowd could not choose a better 
House of Lords than the present if it would, and it would 
not if it could. The framer of an ideally perfect Constitution 
for any given community would be above all things anxious 
to make use of the power and influence which he found 
ready made to his hand. Although the House of Lords is 
far too ancient to have been deliberately organized in ac- 
cordance with any theory, it happens to satisfy the — 
tion of strengthening, by the character and position of i 
members, the constitutional authority which it possesses m 
its collective capacity. The great lords became a principal 
part of the chief council of the nation because they already 
possessed enormous power. As their feudal privileges gra- 
dually disappeared, they have by a natural process sunk 
into the second place, and they no longer claim, except ‘in 
form or fiction, equal supremacy with the House of Com- 
mons; but, as Mr. GLapsTone said in the late debate, their 
loca] influence is still extraordinarily great. It is probable 
that if by the suppression of their own House they became 
qualified for election, large numbers of them would, at least 
as long as the present constituency returns members, find 
seats in the House of Commons. 

One function which is discharged by the House of Lords 
is the representation or protection of minorities. The House 
of Commons is already ceasing to share the opinions or the 
interests of the upper and middle classes; and when the 
Franchise Bill and the Redistribution come into operation, 
property and education will exercise less and less influence 
in elections. The House of Lords, though its powers are not 
always adequate to the purpose, will express more faithfully 
than the Houserof Comwmons the wishes of that part of the 
community which a few years ago possessed paramount 
power. It may not in ordinary cases be able to overrule 
the popular Assembly ; but it will, as long as it exists, at 
least secure freedom of speech for the classes which are to 
be otherwise practically disfranchised. The number of 
those who deprecate change and revolution is certain to 
increase as the various interests are in succession threatened 
orattacked. The House of Commons itself may find it diffi- 
cult to maintain its own freedom and independence. The 
alliance and support of a body which must always be 
opposed to anarchy and mob-despotism may perhaps be 
found valuable even by those whose opinions are now, as 
the phrase is, advanced. The progress of democracy in 
France illustrates the tendency of the system ; and England 
has not four or tive millions of landed proprietors to oppose 
to the promoters of revolution. The most reckless Parisian 
agitators take care to contine their attacks to fundholders 
and tradesmen, and they never venture to represent as a 
grievance the priva'e ownership of land. At a meeting of 
workmen held in Paris a few days ago every speaker 
approved a proposal that the middle classes (bourgeoisie) 
should be exterminated, and that, in the first instance, their 
houses should be sacked. It may be hoped that for the 
present no such measures will find favour with English 
capable citizens ; but the most urgent want of the country 
is certainly not the removal of all safeguards of :peace 
and order. Only a few years ago such a motion as Mr. 
LasoucuHere’s for a fundamental change in the Constitution 
would have been summarily declared to be out of order, 
as it is clearly beyoud the competence of the,.House of 
Commons; but it is periaps unavoidable that discussion 
should be allowed when « considerable minority supports. a 
destructive motion. En iish politicians have long, been in 
the habit of congratulau.g themselves on the historical and 
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of the consequences of its natural growth is that it possesses 
none of the securities against experiments in organic legis- 
\ition which have been provided in America both for indi- 
vidual States and for the Union. 


THE TONQUIN DEBATE. 


4 kw long debate on the Tonquin Vote of Credit in the 
French Chamber would have been altogether uninterest- 
ing without the intervention of Mgr. Frerrry. It was per- 
fectly well known that the Deputies had no resource but to 
give the money asked for by the Ministry. Not only is 
much of it already spent, but it has been laid out in support 
of a policy — of at successive stages by large 
majorities. It does not seem to be of much importance in 
the eyes of the Deputies that they never very clearly knew 
what they were supporting, for of late if the majority have 
found any fault with M. Ferry, it has not been because his 

icy is adventurous and his demands for money excessive. 
The complaint has rather been that he is not sufficiently 
thorough either in fighting or spending. The Deputies 
apparently wished to see the war conducted with vigour 
enough to bring it to a definite issue. M. Ferry, however, 
would seem to have made his mind up some time ago that a 
settlement could be obtained at less cost with China, and at 
the present moment there is a reasonably good chance 
that he may prove to be in the right. With the prospect 
before them of learning that an arrangement has been 
quietly made at the Foreign Office, the Deputies could not 
make much of the future of the Chinese difficulty; and as 
for the past doings in Tonquin, all discussion of them was 
as futile as might be expected when both sides, whether in 
the Commission of Inquiry or the Chamber, use the same 
words in entirely ditlerent senses, and every successive 
statement is made and contradicted on equally good autho- 
rity. Even the incidents—that is to say, the personalities— 
were below the usual level of a great French debate. M. 
Oxémenceav’s attempt to prove M. Ferry guilty of falsify- 


ing the Report of the Commission had a very lame con- 


clusion. He revealed nothing more terrible than the Prime 
Munister’s iniquity in saying that the Chinese would pro- 
bably. be persuaded to make peace, but that it would never 
dp to say so. It does not appear what M. Ferry expected 
to gain by this oracular speech ; but the Chamber could not 
be persuaded that it showed any considerable turpitude. 
M. Ferry is manifestly liable to the weakness of telling 
everybody what must not be said or done in a quite un- 
necessary way. He committed himself more seriously 
when he gave his reasons for not imposing fresh taxes 
in 1885, and the repetition of his favourite formula is 
not a serious offence. After all, even M. Cifmenceau 
cannot think it very wicked in a French Premier to treat 
Ohinamen no better than his own countrymen. 


The speech of Mgr. FREPPEL was the most important de- 
livered in the course of the debate. The Bishop is a zealous 
Royalist, and a thoroughgoing opponent of M. Ferry's 
domestic policy; but on this occasion he went out of his 
way, and separated himself openly from his own party to 
support the Pring Minister. The mere fact that a Church- 
man who must have motives of the strongest kind for dis- 
liking the present Government should have felt it his duty 
to volunteer an approval of its colonial policy is important. 
It helps to account for much of the popularity M. Ferry’s 
Ministry has gained by the recent adventures in 
and Tonquin. The Bishop and many other Churchmen 
doubtless welcome these enterprises as affording them their 
last remaining chance to make a profitable alliance with the 
Republican Government. Priests at home are fair game for 
the Republican reformer, but in the East, and among savage 

ples generally, priests are missionaries, and therefore 
likely to be useful as Governmentagents. The extension of 
the French power in Africa over Tunis was forwarded 
by the clergy. Apart, too, from all merely worldly con- 
sieeastions, the Clerical party must approve of a policy 
which is likely to promote the extension of Christianity and 
secure the safety of converts. They can see no reason why 
the hostility of a Republican Government at home should 
cause them to hang back from profiting by its help abroad. 
On the contrary, they have every cause to be satisfied when 
their persecutors can be made or persuaded to advance the 
interests of the Church. With all the tact of a great eccle- 
siastic who is alsoa man of the world, Mgr. Frepre. ab- 
stained from accounting for his support of the Government 
on these grounds. It was enough for his purpose that he 


did help, and so put the Ministry in his debt. Common- 
places about the glory of France and vague references to the 
profitable nature of colonies d'exploitation did well enough 
for arguments under the circumstances. Meanwhile the 
position of M. Ferry is distinctly strengthened by the o 
support of a prominent Royalist politician. It shows that 
he is sure of at least tacit approval from a very important 
section of his opponents. An understanding of this 
kind is decidedly convenient to both parties. The Govern- 
ment can feel surer than ever of the assistance of the 
missionaries, and the Church knows that the Repub- 
lic has always one good motive for treating it with 
at least some consideration. If the Church puts itself 
in an undignified, not to say rather ignoble, position by the 
bargain, it may reflect that there is very little in French 
politics at present to put it out of countenance. The long 
discussion, which was preceded by a longer inquiry by a 
Commission, has not served to throw much light on the 
history of the Tonquin difficulty. It has, indeed, become 
very plain that the Chinese officers who opposed the French 
troops at Langson were by no means so much in the wrong 
as had been supposed. Even Captain Fournier has been 
compelled to confess that the Tien-Tsin Treaty was not 
meaut to be definitive. It was, as the naval diplomatist 
acknowledged, a merely preliminary arrangement with Li 
Hunc .Cuana, and was to be subject to approval by the 
Imperial authorities, There is, therefore, at least a possi- 
bility that if General Muttor had had the patience to wait 
the Chinese question would never have entered on its 
wearisome second stage. This confirmation of a very gene- 
ral belief has some value as an illustration of the general 
slovenly methods of French colonial administration, but its 
interest is mainly historical. The Chinese Government has 
been more influenced by a plausible belief that France 
would not fight than by indignation at the over-haste of 
General Mixuor or the undiplomatic conduct of Captain 
Fournier. 


M. Ferry’s long answer to his various critics contained 
the important announcement that the mediation of England 
has been accepted, if not requested, by both sides. As it is 
only fair to suppose that the Foreign Office has not put this 
country in the ridiculous, and possibly dangerous, position 
of a purely voluntary peacemaker, there is a prospect that 
we may see the end of the wretched complication at no 
distant date. It is certainly wise not to hope for too much. 
The Chinese Government, if anybody knows what it is, has 
methods of conducting business peculiar to itself, and we 
have an ample experience of our own to prove that it will 
yield to nothing but force. If it still retains the belief 
that France is unwilling to fight in earnest, our mediation 
will be perfectly useless. As, however, the Mandarins are 
well informed of what passes in Europe, they must by this 
time have begun to see the rashness of putting too much 
confidence in the reports attributed to Tsenc. M. Ferry 
was very explicit on that point. His Ministry is prepared 
to avail itself of the friendly offices of England, but it is at 
last really preparing for war. The Votes of Credit for the 
coming year will amount in all to over three millions 
sterling, and will be sufficient to collect a very strong force 
on the Chinese coast. Unless the Imperial Government 
is prepared for war at all costs, it is not likely with 
that prospect before it to prove very obstinate. The 
Pekin mandarins have technically a very fair case, but 
the advantages of a treaty do not go to any side because it 
is in the right. On the other hand, the demands of the 
French Government do not appear to be excessive. Tonquin 
must obviously remain in the hands of its conquerors, and the 
only difficulty likely to arise is as to the amount or form of the 
indemnity to be paid for the opposition offered to the French 
at Langson. On this point M. Ferry seems to be prepared 
to accept a compromise and withdraw his claim for a pay- 
ment in money. A temporary occupation of some ports in 
the Island of Formosa will, it is said, now satisfy the 
French, who probably cherish the hope that it may become 
permanent. The English Government has no interest in 
forwarding such an extension of French power in the Far 
East ; but it could only be finally prevented by an open 
alliance with China, which would mean war, and probably 
immediate war. By promoting a peace now, England can at 
least do something to keep the evil within bounds, and it 
cannot be blamed if it recognizes the fact that, of the two 
parties to the dispute, the French are much the strongest. 
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NICE OPENING FOR A YOUNG MAN. 


_ scarcity of nice openings for young men is con- 
stantly deplored by parents and guardians. The young 
men themselves, when of a certain class, bave three fixed 
ideas. First, they would all like to be secretaries to some- 
body, or some Commission, or some club. The labour is 
light, the title gentlemanlike, and, if the pay is not immense, 


a considerable sum of money, to the advertiser. This is 
cultivating the field of human confidence with a vengeance. 
It is, perhaps, not very curious that theso “literary ” ad- 
vertisements often seem to offer such one-sided advantages. 
A very large number of people are always wishing to enter 
on literature, which needs, they think, no equipment but 
paper, pen, ink, and their wits. Unluckily, editors and. 
publishers seldom set any price at all on the wits'in ques- 


it is “ safe,” like Master Harry East's “‘tizzy.” Secondly, | tion, and the neophytes complain of cliques, exclusiveness, 


the ordinary young man thinks he could do “ something 
“jin the Colonies.” For this manly career he braces 
himself by hanging about music-halls and by adorning 
his room with photographs of actresses, marchionesses, 
and other ladies remarked for their beauty and accomplish- 
ments. Thirdly, the young man wishes to do “ something 
“ literary, don’t you know.” He is not of the sort that 
work away at poems, essays, stories, and send these to 
the hard-hearted editors of magazines. That kind of youth 
may not make the editor’s life so pleasant to him that he, 
the editor, should greatly care to live. Still, the fervent 
boy who sends in songs and stories does do his best to 
qualify himself for the profession of letters. He works, 
he does not merely lounge. But we are thinking of the 
young man who, while expressing his readiness to instruct the 
public abouteverything, neverreally writes orreads anything. 
He only loafs on, in the hope that editors will divine his 
existence and call him forth from obscurity. For these large 
categories of the young we have discovered a truly magniti- 
cent opening in no more recondite a place than the columns 
of advertisements in the Z'imes. Both they who would fain 
be literary and they that pine for a secretary’s office have 
here a chance. It is thus that the modest advertisement of 
the practical philanthropist runs. Admire his disinterested 
benevolence, parents and guardians, and apply at once to 
this gentleman. 
ITERARY.—A gentleman, much engaged in literary work, has a 
4 VACANCY tor a young wraduate of a University, or for a capable 
aud intelligent youth with literary tastes who desires to become a writer 
fur the press or an author. Diligence, reliability, and application to work 
ure essential qualitications, and a good knowledge of modern languages and 
shorthand or willingness to learn the latter are desirable. The gentleman 
selected will be fully trained in secretarial duties, and a secretaryship may 
ultimately be obtained for him. Honorarium of 50 guineas the first year, 
poe’ on a salary according to qualitications, Premium from 
to 315/. 


Applicants are referred to “ Brra,” but we omit the 
advertiser's address. Come, ye graduates of Universities, 
from lonely St. Andrew's and remote St. Bees, from lordly 
Cambridge and medizval Oxford, and offer the kind gentle- 
man your services. If none of you will see where your 
own interest lies, “a capable and intelligent youth” 
may step into this good thing, or, perhaps, failing that, 
“A Stout Boy is Wanted.” You must have “ re- 
“ liability,” however little you may think of the literary 
work of the “much engaged gentleman” who uses the 
term. If you know French, German, Patagonian, Russian, 
and Swahili, so much the better, and you must be ready to 
learn shorthand, though it does not seem likely that the kind 
gentleman means to teach you that accomplishment. Perhaps 
he is too much engaged in literary work. The happy being 
selected out of a crowd of Smirn’s prizemen and lRELAND 
scholars will be “ trained in secretarial duties.” Perhaps he 
will have to make speeches for his master, if his master is in 
Parliament. Perhaps he may have to direct envelopes and 
circulars rather than the councils of the State. Then what 
will be the reward of labour and merit? “ A secretaryship 
“may ultimately be obtained for him.” How fair, how 
roseate, but, ah, how distant and evanescent is the vision! 
A secretaryship to a society for picking up orange-peel in 
the public streets, or for protecting Cetaceans from the 
cruelties of whalers, or for training up natives of Zululand 
to Parliamentary duties—such a post is indeed an excellent 
thing. But it is only a far-off possibility, a glittering lure, 
so to speak. The happy candidate will also receive a 
honorarium of fifty guineas in his first year, and after- 
wards a salary “according to qualifications,” which may 
represent a r or a less sum than fifty guineas. . Who 
would hesitate to secure those present and prospective ad- 
vantages by paying a “ premium of from 210/. to 315/.” 
Really this is the calmest proposal we ever remember 
to have encountered, even in an advertisement headed 
“Literary.” The fortunate candidate will pay 315/., of 
which, in his first year, he gets back 5ol., and after that is 
left. to uncovenanted mercies and the chance that a secre- 

ip may ultimately be obtained for him. All his.“ re- 
“ liability” and knowledge of Elamite and Mesopotamian 
and diligence and shorthand he is allowed to present, with 


| 


favouritism, and so forth. Asa matter of fact, editors and 
publishers are only too anxious to get what is good, only the 
chance comes rarely. Rejected aspirants keep hoping for a 
royal road to literary employment and glory. They answer 
those advertisements in which so little seems to be offered 
for so much. They sink money in moribund magazines ; they 
believe in advertisers who will “introduce” them to pub. 
lishers, as if any introduction but good work was needed, 
Perhaps some of these amateurs may even pay 3154 a8 @ 
premium to a gentleman much engaged in literature. 


THE CONGO CONFERENOE. 


ik is daily becoming more probable that the end of the 
Belgian Association will follow shortly on the closing of 
the Congo Conference, and that the two together will afford 
a spectacle to people who enjoy watching the beginning, the — 
swelling, and the bursting of a bubble. When the Associa- 
tion started on its philanthropic career—the facts are worth 
recalling at the present moment—it was going to open a 
new era. Under the presidency of the most tender-hearted 
of Kings, it was to show the world how barbarians might 
be approached by civilized nations and raised to higher 
things without the use of force or the effusion of blood. 

While this beautiful process was going on, trade was to de- 
velop and whole populations were to be made rich. The 
Association, meanwhile, was to direct out of pure love of 
humanity. This was the plan a few years ago. The posi- 
tion at present is this. No sooner did it appear that money 
could be made and land secured on the Congo than France, 
which had literally drenched the Association with mawkish 
praise, hurried in to have a share. In a brutal, old-fashioned . 
way, an officer in its service began to annex territory ; 

and then he and the representatives of the Association 
fell out, and even got so far as to talk of shooting. 

A few months later diplomatic complications began to 
be heard of, and then the Powers of the Continent set to 
work despatching cruisers and hoisting flags. Finally, the 
German CHANCELLOR, who has shown more confidence in 
blood and iron than in the finer feelings of the human heart, 

has called the Conference. The august assembly has met, 

and straightway has begun apportioning territory and dis- 
posing of several millions of people for all the world like the 
Sovereigns who partitioned Poland. The States represented 

at Berlin have also in some cases begun making private 
arrangements behind the back of the Conference ; the first 
to set the example being the very Government which called 

all these diplomatists and experts together. There is nothing 

very new in the story. Philanthropic gabble about raising 
populations and promoting civilization commonly ends in 

this sort of thing. If it is remarkable in the present case, 

it is because there was so much gabble, and it was so 

nauseous, and the end has come so rapidly—at least theend of 
the philanthropic pretence ; for what the latter end of the in- 

evitable scramble will be cannot be foreseen, though it may be 

guessed at. Meanwhile, if any confidence can be put in recent 

reports, the humane Association itself is hard at work shooting 

natives and bullying its own servants. From a letter pub- 

lished in a Belgian paper, we learn that, in the opinion of 
the writer, “we in Africa are on a volcano.” He has 

further to report expeditions against the natives on one 

side and “ a plot to poison all the white men at Léopoldville, 

“and then to sack and burn the station,” on the other, 

The Corrrespondent, who is obviously a prudent a 

conceals his name because “the Association knows how to 

“ revenge itself on those who tell the truth.” Neither in 

all this is there anything very new. Whoever has a super- 

ficial knowledge of the histories of the Dutch, English, and 

French East India Companies has heard the like before; 

but then those trading associations did not profess to work 

from love of humanity. Perhaps that is why they took 

longer to get to the shooting and poisoning a. 

. The scheme adopted by the Conference for the settlement 
of ail disputes is worth looking at on its own merits, if only 
because it seems likely to introduce a quite new term into 
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to be reco, Sovereign State, and its territory is 
tobe defined. The principle on which the boundaries 
of this Power are to be marked out is that they shall 
include all the “commercial basin” of the Congo. The 
question what is the commercial basin of a river at once 
suggests itself. The answer of Mr. Stantey, who has the 
credit of proposing the limit, and who has made the ne- 
cessary map, is simple. The commercial basin of the Congo 
is all the interior of Africa which can be got at. All roads 
lead’ to Rome, and it is no doubt possible to get to the 
mouth of the Congo from any point in the interior of 
Africa; therefore, such is the rapid progress of Mr. Stanuey’s 
logic, all that vast territory is in the commercial basin of the 
river. The proposed boundary starts on the north from 
the highest branch of the Congo Delta. Then, after running 
due west, it turns north in a straight line to a point rather 
higher than the latitude of Calabar. Thence it runs 
straight as a die right across Africa, and stops just short of 
the sea in the Somali country. From this starting-place it 
turns south and follows the line of the coast a little inland, 
but coming down every now and then to the sea to take in 
the mouth of a river till it reaches the Shiri. To make the 
magnitude of this frontier more intelligible, it may be well 
to explain that it starts from a point four and a half 
degrees north of the Equator, and runs to a point eighteen 
degrees south, or for over twenty-two degrees of latitude, 
a distance of well over thirteen hundred miles. From the 
mouth of the Shiri, which is a tributary of the Zambesi, the 
frontier goes north, then west, and then north again, till it 
reaches the southern branch of the Congo delta. This may 
well be called a hollowing out of Africa. 


‘Mr. Srantey’s plan has one quality very appropriate to 
the work of a gentleman who is acting as American dele- 
gate. It is the biggest thing of its kind ever done. There 
is no pretence that even the smaller part of this great block 
of territory has been touched in any way by the Associa- 
tion ; but it is to be marked off as a preserve for that body. 
No explanation has been vouchsafed of why the eastern part 
is attributed to the commercial basin of the Congo and not 
to the Zambesi or the Shiri. Still less are we told why the 
great equatorial lake-district which contains the source of 
the Nile is included in it. Many subordinate questions 
remain to be decided—as, for instance, the dispute be- 
tween the Association and France as to their respective 
claims on the banks of the Congo above the falls. But 
the why of Mr. Srantzy’s map-making and his quarrels 
with M. pe Brazza are comparatively matters of detail, at 
least to this country. What ought to interest England is 
the consideration that, if this scheme is carried into effect, 
an. artificial power will be established which will have a 
claim to hamper all enterprise carried on from the Niger 
in the west or the Zambesi in the east. Moreover, this 
power is of a highly peculiar and unprecedented description. 
It is a mere trading association such as the Dutch or English 
East India Companies would have been if there had been 
no State behind them. It will have neither a soul to be 
damned nor a body to be kicked. If, however, there was 
no alternative to this shadowy State, it might be accepted 
with a distinct understanding that it was a matter of form 
mainly, and when it failed to fulfil its engagements, this 
country would be at liberty to look after its own interests. 
But there is an alternative. France has made a treaty, as 
everybody knows, with the Association by which it is to 
have a right of preemption. Whenever the Association, 
therefore, falls into difficulties, France will be at hand to 
take over all its possessions and all its,claims. Nobody 
who gives the circumstances 2 moment’s consideration can 
believe that an international trading Company can long 
contrive to keep order in a territory greater than the 
Soudan. Indeed, fighting has already begun in all pro- 
bability, and with war will come bankruptcy and the oc- 
casion for France to use its right. Prince Bismarck is 
believed to have foreseen this contingency, and to have 
secured the commercial freedom of Germans by previous 


political geography. In the first place, the Association is 
gnized as a 


‘arrangements with the Association. England is urged to 


do the same by advisers who must have given the pro- 
blem singularly little attention. If Mr. Sranzey’s plan is 
accepted am this country, and the Association then suddenly 
vanishes to give place to France, much more than our 
liberty of trade will be threatened. We cannot afford to 
allow the sources of the Nile to be into French 
hands by a mere scratch of the pen. The line to be followed 
by the Yoreign Office is very plainly marked out. It must 


that the assigning of vast territories to a Power | 


which neither holds them, nor has any prospect of getting 
prompt possession of them, is of very bad example. It 
must refuse to acknowledge the power of the Association 
as extending beyond its own settlements and the imme- 
diate territory. Particularly, it must peremptorily de- 
cline to recognize its right to sell what it has not got. 
If the Conference, then, decides to proceed, Sir E. Mater 
may be instructed. to retire, and the Foreign Office may 
leave the subsequent proceedings to be discussed by pro- 
fessors of international law. The Belgian Association 
has secured a certain popularity among the commercial 
classes in the North because it seems to offer a chance 
of improving our trade with Central Africa. The greatest 
possible extension of the export of Manchester cotton to 
the Congo would, however, be dearly bought at the expense 
of providing a stepping-stone for the colonial ambition of 


THE CRIME OF MADAME HUGUES, 


(Pee shocking scene enacted the day before yesterday in 
the Palais de Justice at Paris was the dénowement of a 
drama of considerably wider interest and deeper social 
import than belongs to most of the “tragedies” with 
which it. must be generically classed. In the outward cir- 
cumstances, indeed, of its actual perpetration, the crime of 
Mme. Crovis Huaves was no doubt a typical specimen of 
its class; it was “all that there is of romantic and of 
“ French.” We take the story as it has been given, with 
substantial agreement in details, by the various reporters 
of the scene ; and, without for the present considering how 
far the intolerable provocation which the victim had given 
might have prompted an Englishwoman to a like act of 
wild justice, we may affirm, with as near an approach to 
complete confidence as any proposition of the kind admits 
of, that under no conceivable pressure of temptation would 
an Englishwoman similarly situated have committed that 
particular crime in that particular way. We feel as 
certain as can he that we shall never hear of the wife of 
any English Radical member shooting a private inquiry 
agent at sight in the central hall of the new Law Courts ; 
but, even supposing that so startling an event were to 
happen, we feel absolutely convinced that the subse- 
quent incidents would differ in the most marked manner 
from the French: precedent. For instance, no English 
husband, not even a Radical member, would be able, 
we are sure, to rise so promptly to the moral level of 
the situation as M. Ciovis Huaurs appears to have 
done, in instantly embracing Mme. Hueves with the 
words, “ Ma chérie! ma belle! you have done well. Now 
“ we are avenged.” We have even our doubts whether the 
wounded pride of the Deputy would in an English 
bosom have so soon expelled the pre-occupations of a 
sympathetic husband as to induce one of our own Extreme 
Left politicians to shout at such a moment, “I am a 
“ representative of the people. My person is inviolable. 
“In arresting me you violate the Constitution.” To be 
sure, M. Hucugs is a poet as well as a Radical, and as 
we have no poets—at least known to fame—below the 
gangway, we cannot carry our comparison to the point of 
exact parallelism. 

Every race, however, has its own way of behaving under 
agitating circumstances, and, as we began by saying, it is 
only in its most superficial aspect that the crime committed 
last Thursday in the Salle des Pas Perdus is at all peculiarly 
French. It isnoordinary case of the injured Frenchwoman 
and the injuring Frenchman—no mere instance of one of 
those domestic wrongs which Frenchwomen are only accus- 
tomed to avenge with the pistol or the dagger because it is 
considered the right thing for a Frenchwoman to do. The 
wrong which Mme. Hucves had suffered from this man 
Morin—assuming, of course, that all is true which is 
reported of him—was of no such familiar and commonplace 
kind. The blow at her honour which she has avenged with 
four revolver-bullets was distinguished from other such out- 
rages in being at once more gratuitous and more basely- 
motived than the common order of attacks upon feminine 
reputation. Mme. Huaues had been struck not by an enemy 
but, as she was well entitled to consider, by a hired bravo ; 
nor even so had she at first adopted any but the legal course 
of redress. She had prosecuted her traducer to a conviction, 
and though it is not quite easy to understand the state of 
mind which could impel an injured person who had already 
had successful recourse to the law courts to shoot the 
defendant during the pendency of an appeal, one may no 
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doubt make some allowance for feminine impatience. Any- 
how, it would seem that the particular provocation which 
led to this crime was one of an exceptional character ; 
that it was of its very nature undoubtedly exasperating, 
not merely to French human nature, but to human nature 
at large; and that consequently the crime itself is one 
which, unlike many of those that excite the enthusiasm 
of our neighbours across the Channel, might conceivably 
be committed, though in a less theatrical fashion, in any 
country in the world. It is for that reason that we 
see no appropriateness in the peculiar line of moralizing 
upon which it has set some commentators in this country. 
It is not the best possible text for a homily upon the 
unwholesome complaisance displayed by French juries and 
the French public towards the crime of homicide. The 
text, at any rate, with so many more striking ones at hand, 
is relatively inept. Assuming, as it is not too rash to 
assume, that Mme. Huauzs is acquitted with acclamation, 
and honoured with an ode by her husband, her complete 
impunity for a crime which may lend some colour to 
“ extenuating circumstances ” would be far less discreditable 
to French justice than the escape of the wretch GaRNIER 
with a mere sentence of transportation for the cold-blooded 
murder of AVELINE. 


The shooting of the spy Morn finds its much more appro- 

iate moral in drawing attention to the intolerable mischief 
wrought by the class of persons to which the victim belongs. 
M. Pavt bE CassaGnac is said to have announced an inten- 
tion of interpellating the Mrvisrsr of the InrerIor as to the 
means at the disposal of the Government for suppressing 
agencies which bring so much unhappiness into honourable 
families. We could wish so good a cause a more discreet 
and responsible champion. The agencies to which M. DE 
Cassacnac refers may be plying in France, as they cer- 
tainly are in this country, a trade which is, or may be so 
practised as to be, as legally unassailable as it is morally 
odious ; but it is impossible not to wish that some of its 
English practitioners could be brought, or would bring them- 
selves, within not pistol-shot indeed, but the grasp of 
the criminal law. It is certainly a very unlovely feature 
of our advancing civilization that the followers of this 
base industry should have multiplied as they have with 
such rank luxuriance of late years. The advertisements 
of “ Good Mr. Spy” abound even more and more in the 
columns of our daily newspapers ; the individuals and the 
firms who undertake the “ delicate investigations” of 
matrimonial life are beginning to compete with each other 
in quite an embarrassing profusion. The circumstance that 
the highest recommendation to the world as the private 
inquiry agent of the individual citizen seems to be a previous 
conviction for misdoing as a private inquiry agent of the 
State is perhaps not superfluous. It is, after all, only the 
converse of the maxim, Sct a thief to catch a thief; and 
a gamekeeper may doubtless be as safely trusted to make 
the best poacher, as a poacher, according to the popular 
saying, to make the best gamekeeper. Nevertheless, 
the trade is not only a vile one—a matter of which it 
would be unreasonable to complain so long as the con- 
dition of our society creates and supports it—but it is 
one which in the hands of “ private enterprise” is of 
the utmost danger to the community at large. There is 
no means of preventing Mr. A., or, what is juzt as likely, 
Mrs. B., from hiring a broken detective or somo other 
person of the requisite qualities and the appropriate ante- 
cedents to dog the footsteps of the suspected Mrs. A. ; but 
the spy should understand that, in undertaking his mean 
duties, he must be held constructively to guarantee the 
justice of the suspicions upon which he acts, and that he 
will be called to strict account for the consequences of 
any mistake, It is not so long since we in this country 
had a scwndal of our own in the matter of a private- 
inquiry agent; and the development which seems to have 
taken place of late in the dirty business makes the recur- 
rence of such scandals more probable. We can only hope 
that, if any English representative of that calling of which 
MM. Tricocne and Caco.et express the comic and M. 
Morin the sinister aspect, should ever bring himself within 
reach of a judge and jury for plying his trade to the 
injury of innocent persons, he will be read the sharpest 
of lessons. 


SCHOOLS OF FENCE, OLD AND NEW. 


E have lately called attention to a curious attempt, dictated 
by irrelevant patriotism, to perpetuate in Italy the national 
school of fencing established in the seventeenth century, to the 
disregard of the innovations made by the French school’ in the 
course of the eighteenth, and allowed everywhere out of Italy to 
be manifest improvements, A more legitimate revival of the old 
swordsmanship is aimed at, and effected with no small felicity, in 
Mr. Egerton Castle's goodly volume, entitled Schools and Musters 
of Fence the Middle Ages to the Eighteenth Century (Londor: 
eorge & Sons. 1885). Various modern writers on fencers and 
arms have touched more or less, but always slightly, on the 
earlier literature. Few, if any, have had the patience to get at the 
real meaning of the teachers of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies; and indeed the task is not attractive. Clumsily expressed 
for the most part, either in unfamiliar terms, or (still worse) in ternis 
known to the modern fencer, but now employed in a widely different 
sense, and in any case of purely antiquarian interest, the works of an 
Agrippa or a Salvator Fabris seemed likely to remain the costly 
plaything of the limited number of amateurs who possess them, or 
toslumber in outworn and scantly-honoured age among the “ damb 
dread people” of forgotten books in our public libraries. Mr. 
Castle, happily combining knowledge with patieuce and (we 
sume) with leisure, has given a new lease of youth to the fathers 
of the art by making their substance easily accessible and, what is 
more, intelligible. It is well said of the son of Sirach, “ Laudemus 
viros gloriosos, et parentes nostros in generatione sua.” In the 
lesser as well as in the greater walks of human achievement there 
is merit in practising this kind of piety, and Mr. Castle has jastly 
deserved its reward. For one thing, he has given us the first 
really critical bibliography of the subject. Even the best of the 
general bibliographers are sadly at fault here. Brunel is extra- 
ordinarily meagre; the articles on fencing in the cyclopedias, 
French and English, carry us not much further; and specialists 
have troubled themselves very little with such matters. The 
treatise of Possellier (di¢ Gomard), published in 1845, gives a first 
approximation. M. Vigeant’s recent Bibliographie de Tescrime 
coutains much useful matter, but is neither complete in substance 
por accurate in execution. It is especially detective as regards 
English books, Mr, Castle has not only supplied this want, but 
given a pretty full account, from the works of Grassi (translated 
into English 1594), Saviolo, and others, of the fashion of rapier- 
play learnt by Shakspeare’s contemporaries, and presented by 
Shakspeare on the stage in Hamlet and elsewhere. 

We are not disposed to be quite so hard as Mr, Castle on the 
anachronisms of novelists and dramatists who introduce modern 
fencing into duels of the Renaissance. A seventeenth-century 
combat correctly put on the stage would be wholly unintellizible 
toa modern audience. The fencing scene in Hamlet is certainly 
a great difficulty. We are of opinion that Hamlet, as a whole, 
should be mounted and played in the costume of Shakspeare’s 
own time, and also that this particular scene becomes probable 
only by reference to the school of arms as it then existed. The 
scuffling and changing of foils have no place in an assault con 
ducted after the modern French method; though we believe, on 
account of this very incident, that the bout is not played with 
rapier and dagger, but with single rapiers. Why the-challenge of 
Laertes is not accepted according to its first terms of rapier and 
dagger does not appear. Probably Shakspeare never gave a 
thought to this inconsistency in detail between the promise and 
the performance, But how, in any case, to realize the original 
idea to spectators who know very little of fencing at best, and 
nothing whatever of its history? In the sphere of written 
fiction Dumas and Gautier, certainly not for want of knowledge, 
abandoned the problem, though it seems easier on paper than of 
the stage. They make D'Artagnan, Chicot, and Fracasse use 
circular parries, the riposte du tac au tac, and other devices which 
only came in with the light and handy small-sword, and are im- 
practicable with the long rapier. With such authority more 
serious anachronisms might be excused. “ 

As regards English literature in particular, Mr. Castle extracts 
from George Silver's rare tract (1599) his grotesque anecdotes of 
the discomtiture suffered at the hands of English champions by 
Vincentio Saviolo and other Italian fencing-masters. Whether 
these stories be true or not we have no means of knowing. In the 
fly-leaf of the Bodleian copy of Joseph Swetnam's work (1617), the 
only copy known to us to exist, isa note in a modern hand referring to 
a MS. in the possession of the Society of Antiquaries, stated to 
give an account of accidents which befel “one Dan. Archdeacon,” 
an Italian fencing-master, before and after a combat appointed 
between him and Thomas Mowbray, a Scotsman, in the year 15 
This is probably some anecdote of the same complexion as Silv 
We have not met with any other mention of this Italian teacher. 
George Silver is rather hardly judged by Mr, Castle, we think. At 
first sight he appears as a mere reactionary grumbler against the 
new Italian school. But when we remember that he and his con* 
temporaries ed swordsmanship as an art not merely of refined 
exercise or strictly regulated single combat, but of military service 
and defence in chance medley, we may see reason to think better 
of him. At this day a man who had to choose for general service 
between a Spanish rapier and a well-made and well-balanced cut- 
and-thrust sabre would undoubtedly choose the sabre. But this, and 
no more, is the sum of Silver's contention; and the late Mr. J. M, 
Waite, in ope that the sabre is competent for many of 
the movements which have been supposed peculiar to the foil, 
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was his true and worthy successor, Swetnam’s book is noticed by 
Mr. Castle only in the bibliography prefixed to the body of his 
work, and, according to his statement, “ bears great resemblance to 
that of Saviolo.” Our own recollection is that, while some details 
are like Saviolo, the system is in the main closer to Grassi’s. But 
in any case it is a book of no originality and not much value. 
Swetnam, though he affects to treat Silver as the champion of an 
obsolete method, is not above copying from him a paragraph on the 
general advantages of the exercising of weapons. It is true that 
Swetnam was acquainted with the lunge, and is probably the first 

inglish writer who mentions it. But Giganti and Capo Ferro 
had introduced the “botta lunga” in the Italian school several 
years earlier, 

Mr, Castle's studies throw a good deal of light on the relations 
of different schools to one another, and of the rapier schoo! in 
general to modern fencing. He has been unable to discover any 
positive evidence for the statement, often repeated by modern 
writers, that the rapier was invented in Spain and brought to 
Naples by the Spanish armies. He has equally been unable to 
verify the existence of certain early Spanish and Italian treatises, 
are Seek to the early sixteenth and even the fifteenth century, 
which are spoken of b 


seventeenth-century writers. And we 
may now fairly assume that (unless by unexpected luck) there is 
nothing more to be known on either of these points. As to the 
general characters of the eariy schools, Mr. Castle points out that 
a fencing-master of the Revaissance taught not a connected 
method, but a number of tricks, which he imagined, or at any rate 
wished his pupils to imagine, to be his own trade secrets. The 
notion of “ secret thrusts” is not yet quite extinct in popular be- 
lief. Only gradual experience and the practical competition of 
teachers reduced these crude inventions to a system capable of 
rational exposition. Incidentally Mr. Castle has to break a little 
national idol. He conclusively shows that Sainct-Didier's book 
1573) has no historical connexion whatever with the modern 
rench school. It is simply a French version of the Italian 
methods then prevalent, and already on the point of being super- 
seded by the improvements of Fabris and Giganti. Worth noting, 
too, is Mr. Castle’s warning about the “guards” of these early 
writers. They are not guards in the modern sense at all, or, at most, 
“offensive guards”; they are considered not as positions of 
defence, but as positions from which an attack is formed. In 
truth, the whole scheme of defence, as now understood, depends 
on the combination of parry and riposte, a purely French in- 
vention, which was fully developed only late in the seventeenth 
century. Another service Mr. Castle has done to the 
bibliographical history is to clear up the anomalous position 
of the sumptuous “ Académie de I'Kpée” produced by Girard 
Thibault of Antwerp (there seems to be some variance in the 
spelling of the name, which M. Vigeant and Mr. Castle write 
Thibaust), in 1628, This is a magniticently printed and illus- 
trated book, but of next to no intrinsic value. By comparing it 
with earlier Spanish works Mr. Castle demonstrates (what might 
have been conjectured from its being the work of a Flemish 
master under Spanish patronage) that it is an elaborate con- 
tinuation of the formal and mechanical Spanish school, which had 
already eo ye incapable of standing before the more free and 
vigorous play of the Italians. We must mention that, besides 
many reproductions of old engravings, Schools and Masters of 
Fence is illustrated by photographs (tixed by the carbon-plate pro- 
eess) of typical swords carefully chosen from good collections. 

It does not enter into Mr, Castle’s plan to discuss the present 
state of the art in England or elsewhere. But the publication of 
such a book within a year of Captain Burton's Book of the Sword 
is in itself a good sign. Interest and knowledge are steadily, if 
slowly, increasing in this country. We had lately to take note of 
a heavy loss in the sudden death of Mr. J. M. Waite, who, aban- 
doning the false national pride which is fatal to every kind of 
artistic excellence, avowed himself a learner in the French scheol 
that he might become the equal of masters init. There is some 
consolation in knowing that his work is not lost or dropped. 
Repeating the example of his own youth, Mr. Waite had wisely 
sent his son to Paris to learn of M. Mérignac, now second to none 
in the profession of arms. ‘That son, called on at an early age to 
take up the occupation and tradition of his father, has already 
shown goer promise in public of worthily maintaining the school 
which Mr. Waite established nearly twenty years ago. The annual 
assault-of-arms accustomed to be given at Mr. Waite’s rooms has 
not been intermitted, and, to judge by the fencing and sabre-play 
exhibited there last week by Mr. J. S. Waite and others, there is 
no reason to fear that it will lose anything of merit or interest in 
the future. For the lay people who care not for the subtleties of 
the small-sword there were hard knocks with singlestick and 
gloves, and some really astonishing feats of strength displayed by 
a well-known amateur. The Inns of Court Volunteer Corps has 
also lately revived and carried into good effect the plan of having 
8 school of arms of its own; a plan formed along with the corps 
iteelf, but dropped many years ago because of the impossibility, as 
things then were, of getting the use of a convenient room any- 
where near headquarters. We may look forward to having in time 
an English school of arms more wide and practical in its applica- 
tions than that of France, and—if we persevere in not disdaining to 
fearn of our acknowledged masters—perhaps even not less accom- 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN AS AN EARLY CHRISTIAN. 


ie has been noticed (to the grief and pain of the sensitive 
public) in more than ove quarter of late that there is a “con- 
certed attack” at present being made on the junior member for 
Birmingham. “ The Tories are doing all they can to crush him,” 
we are told, and though Lord Randolph Churchill is off to India 
(accompanied, according to a dubious legend, by Mr. Schnadhorst, 
and, for aught we know, by Mr. Bradlaugh and Sir Henry Tyler, 
to make a pleasant rubber), other foes remain. Many dogs have 
come abow-wow-wout Mr. Chamberlain (as choristers unskilled 
in Gregorians sometimes phrase it), and they bow-wow with great 
vigour and sharpness. On the other hand, Mr. Chamberlain has 
his backers. 
C-ll-ngs the polite 
And knowing R-g-rs tell him he is right— 

@ various reading which we commend to Mr. Courthope—and un- 
speakable consolations reach him from the celebrated neighbour- 
hood of Llanwddyn. Amateur defenders,too, rush into the public 
prints to encounter the charges of Mr. Grenfell and the broad in- 
sinuations of Lord Henry Thynne. By the way, Mr. Chamberlain 
is sometimes rather bappy in his assailants, for Mr. Grenfell 
seems to be an adept ia the art of caving in, and Lord Henry's 
style cannot be recommended. But his apologists are at 
least as unlucky as his foes. That little story about the 
screws (by the way, why does nobody ever tell it at length ?) bas 
evoked a series of the most interesting and remarkable testimonials. 
There was the parson who, having failed to discover a possibly 
apocryphal circular referred to in some editions of the legend, 
at once issued to Mr. Chamberlain a complete absolution from all 
commercial crimes—past, present, and to come. I'here was 
Admiral Maxse, whose opinivn on the licenses and limits of com- 
petition appears to be as liberal as Mr. Bright’s own. And now 
there come forward “ A, Stokes & Co.,” who write to the Daily 
News to assure the world that they are screw-makers thewselves, 
and as such understand a screw-maker's feelings. Mr. Chamberlain's 
actions, we are told (so then there were some actions?), were 
“highly beneticial to those connected with the trade and beueticent 
to those whose businesses were purchased (so, then, somebody's 
businesses were purchased ?] on such liberal terms. Also to those 
who, like ourselves, remained in the trade.” As to this last point 
we have no doubt about it. [t must have been very nice for those 
who remained in the trade to have their rivals bought out of it 
at the sole expense of the spirited and munificent firm of Messr:. 
Chamberlain. But, dealing with the matter strictly on the evidence, 
as is our judicial habit, we think we should like some better 
security as to the satisfaction of those who were bought vut than the 
testimony of those who stayed in. Still, it must be owned that 
the picture which “ A Stokes & Co.” draw of the happiness of the 
bought-out screw-makers and of all concerned is very pleasing. An 
anonymous and halting but enthusiastic bard whose productiou 
lies before us seems to have had something of the kind in view. 

Oh, blest be Messrs. Chamberlain, the noblest of all firms, 

They bought up all our businesses on most unheard-of terms. 

Our daily task (to turn the screw and eke the penny) ends, 

And we live in sweet retirement on enormous dividends ; 

While the amiable monopolist increasing profit earns 

Who out of pure philanthropy extinguished our concerns. 


So be it. Mr, Chamberlain has his witnesses in this case, and it 
can never hereatter be denied that if he bought up other people's 
businesses (and this say Messrs. Stokes, not we), the people whose 
businesses he failed to buy up were quite gratetulto him. So also, 
we doubt not, would one of the minor lights of Wall Street be 
grateful to Mr. Jay Gould or Mr. Vanderbilt fur constructing an 
ingenious corner in which all the other minor lights were im- 
grantee There is a great deal of human nature in “ A. Stokes 

But to return to Mr. Chamberlain's more immediate battles with 
the Evil One. We have said that be has secured a witness in 
Messrs. Stokes, but, alas! the witnesses who are so muca more 
wanted (in both senses) did not turn up at Birmingham on 
Wednesday. Mr. Chamberlain, to do him justice, did. The right 
honourable gentleman (as bis local supporters are wont to call 
him, with a manly quiver of affection almost audible in the term) 
seems to have thought it just as well alter all not to neglect a 
subpoena altogether, and was accommodated with a seat as usual. 
Wild horses would not draw from us any comment on what 
followed, except that it must have been fine to see the contrast 
between the ingenuous readiness of Mr. Chamberlain to answer 
any question, as far as his defective memory and the voraciousness 
of his waste-paper basket permitted him, and the stern deter- 
mination of the leading counsel on the Liberal side that he 
should not answer anything at all. Why there should have 
been this anxiety to bottle and throttle the guileless and right 
honourable frankness ef the witness it is impossible to say and 
unnecessary to guess, But it seems to have been hinted that to 
ask Mr, Chamberlain questions is to “ make an attack” upon him. 
It is perhaps incident to the eventful and tormented life of 
ladgers that they should regard all approaches of strangers 
from a doubtful and defeasive point of view. At any rate, 
Mr. Chamberlain himself and his friends are all quite sure 
that a concerted attack is being made on him. e should 
not be very much surprised if they took even these harm- 


less comments on Messrs. Stokes’s testimonial, &c., as unkindly 
meant. For Mr. Chamberlain, if his own letters to various 
| associations and individuals and the speeches of the faithful Mr. 
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Collings may be taken as showing the truth, is in nearly the same 
frame of mind es was the illustrious author of the Sea Captain 
when he wrote the famous preface to that famous piece. We 
shall, no doubt, shortly hear from Mr. Chamberlain, or Mr. 


Colli or Mr. Schnadhorst, or Mr. Guinness Rogers, about 
Mr. Chamberlain's “ uncertain health and broken spirits,” about 
the “d iation and hostility which it has been his misfor- 


tune to excite,” and about the “ consciousness that every endea- 
vour will be made to cavil, to distort, to misrepresent, and, in 
fine, if possible to ran down.” There are even some expressions 
in the reply to Tyndall which indicate such a temper. But 
to do Mr. Chamberlain justice he is rather given (see Den- 
bigh speech passim) to the vindictive than to the melting 
mood; and, for our part, we expect to have it made uncom- 

nly hot for us when he is President of the English Republic, 
and Mr. Collings Minister of Education, the Fine Arts, and the 


The Aston business, however (but where are those witnesses ?), 
was by no means the worst of the sufferings of Mr. Chamberlain, 
regarded asa Pilgrim or Early Christian, this week. The modern 
Vanity Fair is much softeved to right honourable Christians and 
Faithfuls. My Lord Hategood (we beg ten thousand pardons of 
Mr. Kynnersley for a purely metaphorical comparison) shakes 
hands with them, and gives them a seat on the Bench; they have 
a vigilant counsel to take their parts, and the “ chariot and couple 
of horses” that wait for them after the trial are much more tan- 
gible than Faithful’s, and require a less painful process to be gone 
through before a man can take his seat. But here is, besides the 
chariot and horses, Dr. Tyndall waiting like a two-handed engine 
at the door of the court, and in Dr. Tyndall’s hands our Early Chris- 
tian gets sadly mauled. Thus the Professor (in the 7%mes) starts wit 
a neat reminder that Mr. Chamberlain, who had just “emerged 
defeated from an attempt to pack a Royal Commission,” had better 
not talk about “judicial impartiality.” That is tolerably dien 
tapé. Mr. Chamberlain's character for impartiality thus disposed of, 
the resources of science are next employed on his well-known part 
of protector of the poor and struggling. We all know how fond 
the President of the Board of ‘rade is of this creditable réle, 
especially when the victim is a sailor or (according to A. Stokes 
& Co.) a screw-maker who is panting to be bought out on liberal 
terms. But he seems, if Dr. Tyndall may be trusted, to have 
taken rather the other line, the line of instans tyrannus, in 
the case of Mr. John Wigham, though of course Dr. Tyndall 
may be quite wrong. Point No. Three: Mr. Chamberlain 
has accused Dr. Tyndall of being at issue with the most ex- 
perienced practical authorities. This is what Mr. Mundella 
says about Dr. Crichton Browne, and there seems to be about 
as much truth in the one case as in the other. Finally, Dr. 
Tyndall winds up by charging Mr. Chamberlain with swamping 
a Committee appointed by himself, and with “ mean and grinding 
official despotism.” 

“Ob! Galuppi, Baldassaro, this is very sad to find.” So Mr. 
Browning's trochees run, and it noted that “Oh! 
Giuseppe Camerlengo” willrun as nicely and ina much more natural 
order. How does it happen that in so many quarters there seems 
to be so strong a prejudice against so me a man? Even Mr. 
Grenfell, when he caves in, caves in like a cave bear, and 
growls that he does not like Mr. Chamberlain in the mos: un- 
mistakable manner. Dr. ‘I'yndall does not like Mr. Chamber- 
iain; the Birmingham Tories have the impudence to make the 
most dreadful insinuations about the origin of those remarkable 
literary efforts which he read with such spirit and unction in 
Parliament; the ghosts of unburied screwmakers, regardless of 
the liberal terms (by the way, was there nut something about 
liberal terms in that little affair between Ahab and the trouble- 
some fellow Naboth ?), —= and gibber in the public prints 
about the best of men. They all do it; and Mr. Chamberlain 
cannot so much as read an affidavit that comes pat to his pur- 
= without some foul-minded person suggesting that the affi- 

vit was got up to order. Now what, we repeat, can be the 
explanation of all this? Mr. Collings knows, and so does Mr. 
Guinness Rogers and the reverend man at far Llanwddyn, who 
sadly sits in silence brooding on Mr. Chamberlain's wrongs and the 
collapse of the agitation. It is Envy, not wholly unmixed with 
Fear. Apprehensive of the day when Mr. Chamberlain shall twist 
the interior of the last bishop round the throat of the last duke, 
the minions of tyranny and Toryism weave the base plot and frame 
the horrid sneer. “ Our future leader,” as Mr. Collings ina Pisgah 
sight of the political Palestine calls the President of the Board of 
Trade (note the fine taste which made Mr. Chamberlain accept only 
an office where the chief is called pada dnpoxpatixds President, 
and not one where he bears the hated title of Lord), our future 
leader is Great, he is Good, and all great and good men are perse- 
cuted. The House of Lords has made up a purse (we expect to 
receive &@ handsome share of it for this very ') out of which 
every scribe who vilifies Mr. Chamberlain is to be rewarded. 
Several Conservative poulterers (vide proceedings at Birmingham) 
are under articles to keep all their rotten eggs for the purpose of 
pelting Mr. Chamberlain, and orders for half-sovereigns, counter- 
signed, that there may be no mistake, by the chiefs of the Tory 
party, are issued to every volunteer for the pelting. These 
things, which no doubt can be proved by affidavit if n > 
account for the whole phenomenon of Mr. Chamberlain's un- 
popularity, especially with Mr. Grenfell and Dr. Tyndall. The 
explanation is so satisfactory that it is hardly necessary to say 


anything more on the subject. But before we quit it we should 
like to ask Mr, Chamberlain just one little question, which does 
not seem = have been put on Wednesday. Where are those 
witnesses 


THE ELECTRIC LIGHTING ACT, 


(Tae agitation against the Electric Lighting Act of last Session 
presents many points of interest. ‘The broad facts are easily 
understood. Inventors and promoters joined about two years 

in a loud chorus proclaiming that they were ready to supply 
electric light to every house at a cost far below that of gas; that 
all scientitic, practical, and commercial problems connected with 
the supply bad been solved. Ilere were the lamps, and pretty 
enough they looked. Here was the dynamo--a vile engineer-made 
word—grinding out vast currents of electricity visibly and palpa- 
bly. Conductors clothed in silken braids looked ornamental as 
well as useful. Pretty ammeters, voltmeters, ergmeters, watt- 
meters were shown, and declared capable of meting out electricity 
with a nicety and truth quite unknown to the vulgar tinpot-like 
meter for gas. The mains distributing electricity—mere wires they 
were then called—could obviously be laid, insulated, and main- 
tained with far greater ease than cumbrous cast-iron pipes ; in fact, 
the only question open was which competing Company or inventor 
was to reap the richest harvest in the new tield. No doubt what- 
ever was expressed or felt that the harvest was matured, aud the 
golden grain now ripe for the sickle. This burst of enthusiasm 
was not wholly or indeed mainly dishonest ; immense progress had 
been made in a very short time. So much had been accomplished 
that it seemed natural to expect that the few remaining difliculties 
would be overcome at an equally rapid rate. But without actual 
dishonesty the boasting was overloud and the confidence pre- 
mature. As soon as it was seen that the public pulse was stirred, 
that gas shares, in fact, were falling, a rush was made by second- 
rate, third-rate, tenth-rate inventors. Every little trumpery 
variation ina lamp or dynamo was treated as giving the happy 
owner of the patent monopoly of electric lighting throughout 
the world. This nonsense brought rapid retribution on the head 
of those gulled by it, and the delay or check which has occurred 
in the development of electric lighting is partly due to the 
creation and collapse of those bubble Companies. This delay 
bas not been without its use. The makers of electric apparatus 
have been doing a business of sullicient magnitude to teach 
them how to improve all details of the system very much; and 
the extinction of their poorer rivals may turn out a gain to the 
strong Companies quite commensurate with the loss they have 
sustained during the last year. The time has, moreover, now 
come when these stronger Companies feel that they ought to begin 
on their real work of supplying towns. After a period of exces- 
sive depression, they have some right to expect that they may 
now enter on a career of moderate prosperity. During the period 
of boasting and inflation, our legislators passed the Electric 
Lighting Act of 1882, and it is now alleged that the conditions 
imposed by this Act are such as to make it practically impossible 
to supply the electric light in towns. Mr, Chamberlain received a 
deputation on the 20th of November, com of persons engaged 
in the business of electric lighting. He told them two things. 
First, that if the Bill was too stringent this was their own fault. 
They had said that the new light was to be cheaper, better, more 
easily measured and distributed, than gas, and he had legislated 
accordingly. But he also told them that he was prepared to 
consider what modification could be effected in Section 27 of the 
Act, which they especially attacked ; a section under which the 
local authority has powerto buy up any electric undertaking at 
the end of Caeeipaee years fur the then value of the existi 
plant. Those who speak for the Companies say, and we thi 
with justice, that capital cannot be raised for undertakings of this 
class under such conditions. Electric Companies must undertake 
a highly speculative business. They have now no hope of under- 
selling gas. Several years wust pass before they can expect to 
make their business pay at all, and even in the later years of the 
concern they cannot hope to earn such dividends as will enable 
them to pay off their capital and to recoup themselves for the 
expenses of the early years when little money is earned. The 
contention that they must pay off their capital out of earnings is 
based on the belief that at the end of twenty-one years the 
then value of the existing t will bear a very small pro 
tion to the actual capital spent in erecting it. We believe 
this contention to be well founded. The plant of an Electric 
Company will consist of engines, dynamos, conductors, lamps, 
and regulating apparatus. The dynamos, lamps, and regulati 
apparatus will rapidly deteriorate in value, becoming antiq 

and even archaic as invention p They must either 
be changed frequently or employed at great disadvantage; in 
either case their value at the end of twenty-one years will re- 
present a very small of the sums spent in their production. 
The cost of establishing and maintaining electric mains will 
largely consist of sums paid for labour, skilled and unskilled. The 
plant in situ will not represent this expenditure. The expenses of 
forming the Company, of litigation, of experiment, of advertise- 
ment, and managenient will not be represented by the plant. We 
hold it, therefore, to be practically true that, if an Electric Com- 
pany is at any time to be bought up for the then value of its 

the greater part of the capital must before that date be nent 
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out of earnings. Mr. Chamberlain held out no hope that the 
would as to leave the 
undisputed possession of any field they may occupy for an in- 
definite time. The towns had been the boorlly fleeced by the 
Gas and Water Companies to render such an idea acceptable ; and 
it is certain that the Electric Lighting Act owes its stringency to 
a sort of panic felt by the large burghs at the approach of this 
new invader on their domains, They have had their way, and 
now find they have overshot the mark. They must see already 
that their townsfolk cannot have electric Jighting on the terms 
which Mr. Chamberlain was instructed to dema These terms 
must be improved; and the question for consideration now is 
in what the burden on the new industry may be 
lightened with the most advantage to the public. Now it is 
in no way to the advantage of the public that the Companies 
should be allowed to supply the electric light badly. The 
light is frankly proclaimed a luxury. If it is to be unsteady, 
inconstant, uncertain, unsafe, and supplied only within certain 
hours of the day, we had much better be without it. The pro- 
moters of the present agitation are not only attacking the firtancial 
clauses limiting the possible profits of an undertaking, but they, 
being very generally contractors, are also endeavouring to throw 
= e control which the Act establishes over the — —— 
ittle paragraphs appear in the papers sneering at the absurdity 
of supposing that electricity can really be managed with this 
absolute precision. We are told that all these trammels were 
devised by ignorant people called men of science, mere theorists, 
experts, scientific witnesses; only let us honest contractors alone, 
with no control at all, and see what nice lights we'll give you. 
Now experience is absolutely against granting this demand. 
It isa d principle in trade that all work done requires in- 
spection, and that all work ordered requires to be specitied with 
accuracy and minuteness, The engineers and men of science have 
lost no credit during the electric craze ; we believe that no scientific 
or professional name of any repute was connected with a single 
one of the bubble Companies. The Electric Lighting Companies 
were in the first instance introduced ‘for the most part, if not 
universally, with no professional guarantee whatever that the 
statements in the prospectus were true and with no professional 
adviser to whom the Board could turn for an opinion as to merits 
of patents or the value of work done. The omission to appoint 
—_ engineers as professional advisers has arisen not of 
malice aforethought, but from an attempt to merge the manu- 
facturing and maintaining Company into one concern—a con- 
fusion of functions which Messrs. Siemens have, we think, alone 
avoided. Almost all the new Companies have been started with 
the avowed object of manufacturing electric plant under certain 
tents, and thesé Companies by themselves or their direct offshoots 
ve endeavoured to obtain a footing in the towns as permanent 
purveyors of electricity. This is as if a firm of ironfounders were 
to apply for rower to supply water permanently to a town. The 
division of functions which has hitherto been found advisable is 
wholly opposed to this, and if we are to follow precedent, we 
ought to see oe Companies formed to supply towns, or 
= of towns, with the electric light. These Companies should 
bound to no contractor, to no inventor, but should buy the best 


-and cheapest plant and supply electricity as a Water Company 


supplies water or a Gas Company supplies gas. It might paya 
large Water Company to have a foundry, or a large Gas Company 
to have engineering works, but it would be intolerable that the 
manufacturing of all plant required for a given undertaking of 
municipal importance should be handed over to some one firm of 
contractors, and the abomination is tenfold more abominable when 
these contractors are tied to some little handful of patents which 
alone they use. Nevertheless, this is how electric lighting has 
begun, and, unless the evil is clearly seen and a remedy provided, 
this is how electric lighting will progress. We have a Hammond 
Company lighting Brighton, and when Mr. Hammond is inter- 
viewed by the universal Pull Mall, Mr. Hammond cracks up the 
Tlammond system with all the joy of a contractor who gets a good 
advertisement gratis. Another company of contractors lights 
Colchester. The Edison-Swan, also, which is justly regarded as a 
leading Company, is a manufacturing Company. Now these con- 
tractors are all good contractors. Their systems have all some merit. 
But their proper business would be to compete for and execute orders 
entrusted to them by Companies wholly independent of any con- 
tractors or patentees. Unfortunately very few Companies of thischa- 
racter are mee nowadays. Promotion money has been abolished, 
and the consequence is that contractors are the only persons left 
‘who can afford to undertake the expense and risk of launching new 
Companies ; and they can only do this by securing the contract 
from the affiliated Company before it is launched. If we are to 
acquiesce in this state of things, handing over each town or part 
of a town to a Company bound to employ a given electric-lighting 
contractor, it seems absolutely necessary to insist that the service 

iven shall be such as will bear inspection of a very stringent kind. 
it does not seem at all desirable that the promoting contractor 
shall be freed from the obligation of constant, continuous, uniform, 
and safe supply. 

It may be necessary to relax the conditions somewhat during 
the first few years of trial; but provision must at least be made 
for tightening the bonds wherever it can be shown to the satis- 
faction of the Board of Trade that the conditions of excellence can 
be complied with at a reasonable profit. This might result in the 
insertion of a most favoured nation clause in each provincial 
order to the following effect. The Company should be bound to 


raise the standard of regularity, uniformity, and safety to any 
| pitch attained wy any other Company paying a dividend of, say, 
ve per cent, They should also be bound to give their customers 
the option of receiving the electricity through any metre found 
practically useful by any other Company. The competition for 
new areas of lighting would in the course of a few years under 
such a clause raise the standard of general excellence sufficiently. 
If some provision of this sort be not made and the present con- 
ditions relaxed, the Companies first established will be privileged 
to supply light under conditions which will, as invention pro- 
gresses, intolerable to the consumer. Moreover, each town 
will have an interest to delay the introduction of electric light 
until experiments have been tried on some other less wary com- 
munity. The insertion of a most favoured nation clause would, 
however, enable the Board of Trade to sanction orders in which 
the conditions as against the undertakers were by no means onerous 
in the first instance, and this is really an important object; for, 
while it is certain that in the course of a few years, if the industry 
develops, every condition laid down as desirable by the present 
Act will be practicable, it is equally certain that at the present 
date both contractors and engineers would be much puzzled how 
to carry them out at ary reasoncble cost. 

But how about the 27th Section? This is in- 
tended as a protection against the creation of monopolies. It is 
generally granted that competition does afford the consumer as 
much protection from the greed of the producer as can reasonably 
be expected in an imperfect world. It is very clear that no 
serious competition in electricity will be possible when once a 
Company has established its network of conducting rods over or 
through a given district. In gross cases of ov or incom- 
petence a competitor may make good an entry, but in a very short 
time the two rivals will amalgamate or come to an understandi 
virtually equivalent to amalgamation ; while, however, it is admitt 
that competition in electricity can hardly be secured, it must be 
remembered that Electric Companies have already a competitor 
of such vigour that they protest themselves quite unable to beat 
him on the question of price. How would it be if we were to 
make sure that this competition should remain real and vigorous 
by the following device? Let the 27th Clause be in abeyance 
so long as it can be shown to the satisfaction of the Board of 
Trade that no agreement or understanding has been come to 
betwen the Gas Company and the Electric Lighting Company, but 
if the Gas and Electric Companies choose amalgamation, then let 
Clause 27, or something like it, come into effect. Further, if the 
Gas Company, being ruined, should cease to compete, Clause 27 
might come into effect. So long as gas competes with electricity, 
and we believe this period will extend far beyond twenty-one 
years, there seems no reason whatever to fear that electrical Com- 

nies will obtain any ——— of an —— kind. If the 

ight is bad and dear no one will take it. To obtain a market of 
any magnitude the Companies must give something much better 
than gas, and’ this is a far more real protection to the publie than 
Section 27 or any other Parliament-made law can give. It is a 
protection given by a law of nature. Secure competition between 
gas and electricity and the public is safe. Allow amalgamation 
between these two interests, and make what laws you please, the 
public will pay through the nose for bad lights. When the present 
Act was brought forward the Gas Companies had been much 
alarmed, and it was urged in their interest that they ought to have 
the option of adding electricity to the commodities they might vend. 
But confident, and rightly confident, in their strength, they have 
made no attempt to take up this new branch of business; and to- 
day they cannot complain if they are told that they must hence- 
forth hold by gas, and nail their colours to the mast in its defence. 
If the amalgamation of Gas and Electric Companies can in any 
way be prevented, the 27th Section of the present Act may be 
repealed, for ordinary commercial principles will provide a suffi- 
cient safeguard against an extravagantly dear or a grossly in- 
efficient supply of electricity. If this cannot be secured, the Board 
of Trade must stick to its stringent rules, or relax them only for 
ashort term. It should seek to give to independent Companies 
some substantial advantages over those which are bound to given 
contractors; and, if electric lighting is to progress, it must con- 
sent to a very considerable extension of the period of twenty-one 

ears, which is now fixed as the limit to the life of any i 
ight Company which may pay good dividends, 


ADAMS COLERIDGE. 


HE interest taken by the general public in the t libed 
case of last week has in it ‘ery bow is itable and 
something that is a little absurd. On Friday and Saturday the 
proceedings were watched with the closest attention, for reasons 
easy to be understood, by a a audience, consisting 
almost entirely of barristers. Probably none of them would have 
Saturday morning the conclusion which was arrived 


that conclusion. On Sunday morning the broad facts were made 
known to the world at large, and on Monday the storm broke 
forth, and raged on that and the ensuing days, The daily press, 
with the exception of the Daily News, we think one pro- 


vincial journal, was unanimous in its condemnation of the course 
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that hed been wed. Accusations of partiality and ener: 
tence were levelled at Mr. Justice Manisty, Mr. Coleridge 
was declared to be a heartless brother, and Mr. Adams a suffering 
innocent. Mr. Justice Manisty, for his part, added fuel to the 
flames by a spirited, if gratuitous, announcement that he was 

uite right, and his detractors quite wrong; that he had often 

lone it before, and had every intention of often doing it again. The 
outraged jurors bemoaned their sad fate in the columns tradition- 
ally provided for that purpose, and the scribes of the gutter made 
merry after their kind with artless travesties about “ Mr. Justice 
Manifest,” doubtless to the edification of that part of the com- 
munity to which a great philosopher, recently departed, has asserted 
that the population of London “mostly” belong. Altogether, so 
auch bas been said and shouted that the time seems to have arrived 
when it is possible to discuss soberly the various topics which 
have been introduced into the principal controversy, and to esti- 
aate what there is to complain of, and how much, and why. 

Mr. Adams, the plaintiff, showed in one way the drawbacks, and 
an another the advantages, of appearing in such cases in person 
instead of being represented by counsel. There is no doubt that 
in many cases at Nisi Prius, and in most cases involving character, 
it is more to the plaintiff’s advantage to appear in person if he can 
manage his case with as much discretion and presentit to the jury 
with as much perspicuity as would be exercised by counsel on his 
behalf. The sympathy that the unequal contest between a profes- 
sional fighting for somebody else, and an amateur fighting for him- 
self, excites in the minds of the jury, is, ceteris paribus, worth about 
40 per cent. Mr. Adams's case was of the simplest nature, and 
on the second day of the trial, when he had discovered that it was 
so, he, being evidently a person of considerable ability as well as 
some elocutio power, was able to present it to the jury in about 
the most fovoualle light for himself that was possible. On the 
other hand, if he had had counsel, the first day would not have 
deen, as it was, entirely wasted in the plaintiff's futile attempts to 
make an irrelevant speech, and it is conceivable that a gentleman 

tised in legal argument might have been able to persuade Mr. 
ustice Maniety that there was evidence of express malice, in 
which event, the case for the defence being conducted as it was, 
there would have been a verdict and judgment for the plaintiff 
Gn the ordinary course. Mr. Adams's difficulties on the first 
day arose from the fact that his speech had evidently been pre- 
a by him with great care, and was of such a character that 
could not be allowed to make it. The forbidden topic was 
Lord Coleridge ; and, since some people have not scrupled to say 
and to insinuate that Mr. Justice Manisty showed partiality in 
‘screening his colleague from Mr. Adams's attacks, it may be worth 
while to point out that the reason why the disagreeable things, 
whatever they were, which Mr. Adams wanted to say about him, 
avere not allowed to be said was, not that he was Lord Coleridge, 
but that he was not Mr. Bernard Coleridge. Any one can under- 
‘stand that a man involved in the sort of family quarrel in which 
Mr. Adams's icular grievance arose woul e to make all 
kinds of charges, and urge all kinds of grievances, against any 
member of the offending family, and would like it the better the 
more conspicuous in the family the particular person was, and the 
amore it would be likely to annoy him. But as a matter of com- 
mon sense, every one must admit that what Lord Coleridge had 
aid or done in the matter could not be a ground for the assertion 
that his son had not been in a lawful state of mind at the moment 
when he wrote a certain letter. Therefore, Mr. Justice Manisty, 
upon the principle that lawsuits would never end unless the 
ies were limited to matters that have to do with the case, was 
abliged to prevent Mr. Adams from making the speech he had 
come prepared to make, and a day was spent _— in = 
hibitions and remonstrances cn the one side and the other. e 
‘second day, Mr. Adams, having profited by experience, had pre- 
@ statement for the witness-box which was unexception- 

able in matter and manner. He oy stated such facts in his 
career as were necessary to the complete understanding of the 
case, specifically denied the more important of the statements 
contained in the libel, and practically admitted that there was 
some amount of foundation for the less important. He called 
some witnesses in support of his own evidence, and his case was 
over, Then poate what seems to us the thing most to be 
regretted and most surprising in the whole of the proceed- 
ings. The Attorney-General, on behalf of Mr. Coleridge, after 
making the application for a nonsuit which every one expected, 
deliberately refused to give evidence in the event of the case 
being submitted to the jury. Now Mr. Adams had proved, with- 
out being cross-examined, and with next to no cross-examination 
of any of his witnesses, that Mr. Coleridge had said of him the 
following things which were entirely incorrect :—That at the time 
when he married his wife (which he avowed that he had done 
inst her ts’ will) she was under age; that the Bishop of 
Town therefore refused to marry them, whereas the 
cause of his refusal was that he had been told that Mr. 
Adams was married already; that he had ill-treated his wife; 
that his daughter had to live mj from him upon the charity of 
other relations; and that none of his relations would have any- 
thing to do with him. These, it must be admitted, are serious 
ations te make, even in a private letter to a sister, and it 
would seem that Mr. Coleridge had, unfortunately for him, been 
seriously misinformed. But was the Court, or were the jury, 


bound to infer that in making these grave charges, which must be 


. 


taken to be wholly undeserved, he was not acting spitefully, or ' 


even recklessly, and had taken reasonable and proper means to 
assure himself of their fairness? Did it not, until he should go 
into the witness-box and swear to the contrary, seem at least 
an equally likely conclusion that he was angry and reckless? To 
this consideration we must add that the part of Mr. Coleridge's | 
letter which did not treat of Mr. Adams, but of the relations 
between Miss Coleridge and her own family, was not the kind of 
communication that one would expect to be written by a man 
who had been cool enough and careful enough to verify, with 
a reasonable amount of precaution, the charges he was then 
making. For these reasons it seems to us, as it did not seem to 
Mr. Justice Manisty, that there was some (though by no means 
conclusive) evidence of express malice on Mr. Coleridge's part, and 
that the Attorney-General threw away a fair chance of a verdict 
for the defendant in not giving sworn evidence that the charges 
against Mr. Adams were believed in when they were made, and 
believed in not out of vague spite and dislike, but on the information 
of persons who might be supposed to know something about it. The 
ys in returning their verdict, indicated that the circumstance of 
r. Coleridge’s refusal to retract his statements had great weight 
with them. This danger, too, might have been obviated by the 
defendant giving evidence. The theory that because he would not 
retract therefore writing the letter was malicious, had super- 
ficial—and, we think, only superticial—plausibility. Assuming 
that the letter was written in good faith, why should he have 
retracted it? It would have been more natural to say,“ You say 
these charges are not true; that is no affair of mine. I made them 
in good faith, and believed them on reasonable grounds, There- 
fore if I was in fact mistaken, I am neither legally nor morally 
responsible to you for that, and I will neither retract nor 
apelogize.” But that attitude could not properly be taken up 
except upon the foundation of original good taith, and that was 
just what the jury doubted about. Altogether the jury seem to 
ve been exasperated by the whole atiair. They were disap- 
pointed of the more scandalous charges which the natural man 
in them hoped were going to be preferred against the Lord 
Chief Justice; the defendant did not condescend to set forth 
his case to them, or to offer in his own person a last h 
of sport in cross-examination; they had a suspicion that 
Judge would do his best to nullify their verdict if they 
found for the plaintiff; and, being independent men, as 
jurymen should be, they tacitly felt that under the circum- 
stances the verdict which it was obvious that the Judge did not 
want or expect was the best they could tind. Especially active 
must these (doubtless unperceived) sentiments have been when 
the amount of the damages had to be tixed. Thousands of pounds 
are all very well when libels of a ruinous character have been 
published to all the world in the public prees; but when the whole 
publication by the defendant was a statement made, in a letter 
marked private, to one person who did not believe a word of it, 
and had consequently done the plaintiff no pecuniary injury what- 
ever, the amount argues a want of appreciation by the jury of the 
proportions of things. In fact a logician might suggest that, if 
the jury thought it really took 3,000/. to vindicate Mr. Adams's 
character, they could not have believed Mr. Adams's evidence, 
which, as it was not contradicted, they were bound to do, 


We have reserved for the last the question whether Mr, Justice 
Manisty was well advised in taking the verdict of the jury first 
and stopping the case afterwards. To judge by the howling and 
lamentation his action has produced, one would think such a device 
had never been heard of before. It is, of course, not uncommon ; 
but our own opinion is that cases in which personal character are 
involved are not the sort of cases for which it is suited. The question 
which Mr, Justice Manisty had to decide, though a question of law 
inasmuch as it is one for the Judge, is really a question of fact, or 
perhaps mixed fact and law, and one which the Judge always has 
to settle at the end of the plaintiff's case. It is whether any facts 
have actually been given in evidence which, if the jury believe 
them all, tend to show that the plaintiff has a cause of action 
sufficient to’ make it not unreasonable for the jury to find for the 
plaintiff, supposing the case stops there. It is a long question to 
state, but it generaily seems easier to answer in practice than might 
be expected. The reason is that, as a rule, a Judge does not stop 
8 case unless hé is clear and has no doubt that there is no case. 
Mr. Justice Manisty must have had some doubt, or he would not 
have wasted his time in letting the case go to the jury. In our opinion 
the real objection to his action is that a Judye of the High Court 
ought not, except in cases that are of the first importance and 
also new, to think about the Court of Appeal. He ought to 
assume that he is right, and not to make elaborate provision to 
meet thé case of his being wrong, Mr. Justice Manisty assumes, 
as a matter of course, that Mr. Adams will go to the Court of 
Appeal, and says to him, “If I am wrong you will find the 
verdict convenient,” which is true, but not dignified or useful in 
the long run. And if Mr. Justice Manisty is right, which really 
he ought to be, Mr. Adams will not find the verdict convenient, 
but it will be more like a sorrow’s crown of sorrow. Therefore 
we do not think the practice suitable to the occasion, but we are 
glad to inform certain timid and surprised persons that we do not 
think the reputation of the English Ju is in peril of ex- 
ro that the tine old institution of trial by jury is tottering 

its 
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THE POPE AND THE ULTRAMONTANE PRESS. 


TC. has long of course been well known that Leo XIII, unlike 
some of his recent predecessors, is not only a man of liberal 
culture and literary tastes, but—more than that—a man sincerely 
convinced that the cause of Catholicism, as he repeatedly 
asserted, has everything to gain and nothing to lose from that 
“‘ free handling in a becoming spirit,” which the press in the hands 
of orthodox but learned and fair-minded writers may be expected 
to supply. How far that conviction is justilied it is not our pre- 
sent ae to discuss; that it is honourable to the Pope that he 
should entertain and be prepared to act upon it, few will be dis- 
to question. As a matter of fact at all events he does 
tly believe that truth is on his side, and that in a fair field 
truth must ultimately prevail. To a pontiff thus minded there 
could hardly be a greater annoyance, to use no stronger term, than 
- to find those who profess themselves par excellence his friends and 
supporters, and the special if not exclusive representatives of “ the 
Catholic press,” betraying so Jittle of this calm assurance of the 
victory of truth that they are determined it shall conquer, if at all, 
by the aid of falsehood. It does not require much ing between 
lines to understand that the letter his Holiness has recently ad- 
dressed to the Papal Nuncio at Paris is really intended, as indeed 
it has been generally understood, to convey a severe reprimand to 
the Univers, the organ of the late M. Veuillot, which still inherits, 
if not the literary brillianey, a full measure of the unscrupulous 
malevolence of its founder, whom Bishop Dupanloup justly ac- 
cused of making calumny the chief weapon of religious journalism. 
And the present state of acute tension in the relations of Church 
and State in France must inevitably make the adoption of such 
methods of controversy peculiarly disastrous. To set Liberal 
Catholics at loggerbeads with their Ultramontane rivals, in face 
of the persistent attacks of the Republican Government on the 
Church to which both alike belong, is something more than 
“swapping horses in the middle of a stream,” or washing one’s 
dirty oon in public. It is to provoke and proclaim internal feuds 
in an army during the crisis of a battle. At such a moment, as 
the Pope pathetically observes in the opening clause of his letter, 
“‘when the enemies of the Church are tanatically warring against 
it, nothing could be more consoling than the union of Catholics in 
withstanding every assault and combining their forces in a com- 
mon resistance.” The Pore himself has indeed more than once 
before expressly urged upon his followers this duty of union and 
mutual forbearance, though we are not aware of his having before 
interposed so directly to censure the violation of it. Those who 
happen to be acquainted with the sort of pious amenities in which 
the scribes of the Univers and other Ultramontane organs habitually 
indulge—their bitterest abuse being invariably reserved for their 
own co-religionists—will readily conceive that the provocation to 
: out was not inconsiderable. How far this method of deal- 
ing with what had confessedly become a public nuisance will prove 
successful, is another matter. But it may be as well before going 
further to give a brief sketch of the contents of a Papal admonition 
very different indeed from those the Univers was accustomed to 
_Teceive under the last pontificate. 

His Holinesss, after the exordium already noticed, proceeds to 
state that these internal quarrels have of late broken out in France 
with increasing warmth, the responsibility falling chiefly on 
writers, especially journalists. ‘‘Their passionate controversies, 
their personal attacks, their constant accusations and recrimina- 
tions, by adding daily fuel to dissensions render conciliation and 
brotherly harmony more and more difficult.” Yet on French 
Catholics above all others he bad repeatedly enjoined union in 
faith and charity, and that for an obvious reason; “ when among 
this people sects and enemies of all kinds join in assailing religion 
and the Church of Christ, and leave nothing undone to eliminate 
her salutary influence from social life, what is the Church's supreme 
interest? It ts that her sons should cease to waste their time and 

strength in attacking each other, and thus giving every advantage to 
the impious designs of their enemies.’ The Nuncio is therefore urged 
to use all the means in his power to put an end to this 
deplorable state of discord among French Catholics, and to induce 
all, especially journalists, to lay aside discussion on disputed 
‘points. They should rather listen quietly to the,teaching of the 
oly See ms | unite their energies in the common defence of reli- 
gion and of society. It is not their business, by dogmatizing on 
open questions, to usurp the teaching office which appertains of 
right to the Holy See and, under its superintendence, to “the other 
tors appointed by the Holy Ghost to govern the Church of 

od.” The part of, the faithful is to accept and act upon the 
teaching thus provided for them, and “Catholic newspapers 

: should be the first to setan example of this kind.” To those who 
know anything of the career of the Univers and its relations with 

' the French Church during the last thirty years or so these words 
will be sufficiently significant. But the drift of the concluding 
sentence which follows, and is a piece of thinly pram history 
‘in the form of prophetic warning, is, if possible, still more unmis- 
takable. “If indeed the action of the press was to result in 
" yendering more difficult to bishops the accomplishment of their 
mission, and in weakening the respect and obedience due to them, 

_ if the hierarchical order established in the Church of God were 
disturbed by inferiors arrogating to themselves the right of judging 
the doctrine and conduct of their rightful teachers and pastors, the 
work of these journals would be not only powerless for good, but in 
more ways than one very highly prejudicial.” The meaning of such 
Jenguage cannot be misunderstood by thoee to whom it is ressed. 


It contains a stern condemnation of the line consistently pursued for 
years past by the Univers, not—it must be confessed—without the 
connivance or rather direct encouragement of the late Pope, who took 
little account of the teaching office of “the other Ts appointed 
by the Holy Ghost to govern the Church of God,” if their manner 
of teaching did not happen altogether to harmonize with his own. 
It appears that the Univers has lately been making fresh attacks 
on the memory of Bishop Dupanloup and on the Liberal Catholics 
of Francegenerally. That is quite in accordance with its old tacties. 
Mgr. Dupanloup at one time forbade bis clergy to read the paper, 
on account of its virulent abuse of himself and other French 
bishops and its general style of “ arrogating to itself the right of 
judging the doctrine and conduct of the lawful teachers and pastors,” 
which, he declared, impeded the work of the bishops and prejudiced 
the respect due to them. But M. Veuillot appealed to Rome, and 
of course ma the day, for he was a fuvourite of Pius IX., who 
had little love for Dupanloup. The persistent abuse of the Bishop 
of Orleans, by far the most distinguished member of the French 
episcopate, and of men like Montalembert, the very flower of the 
French Catholic laity, went on merrily as before, with the warm 
approval of the Vatican. And when the great prelate 

away, M. Veuillot pronounced over him, as Pius 1X. had pro- 
nounced over a characteristic and characteristically 
inappropriate epitaph ; he was un de ces passants remarquables qui 
n'arrivent pas. rhs however was mildness itself compared to fis 
ordinary judgments, for M. Veuillot displayed a ferocious origi- 
nality of malediction which was quite a literary curiosity in its 


t is impossible for any upright and impartial observer, whether 
he be a Liberal Catholic or net, to help sympathizing with the 
righteous indignation of Leo XIII., who certainly has tho best 
possible reason for desiring to be saved from his too zealous 
friends. But while there can hardly be two opinions as to the 
good sense of the advice contained in his letter to the Paris 
Nuncio, there is more room for doubt as to the expediency of 
giving authoritative advice on such matters at all. The French 
ltramontane press, and notably the Univers, is about as offensive, 
foolish, and intemperate as it well can be, and cannot fail to very 
seriously compromise the cause it professes to represent. It abun- 
dantly deserves all and more than all the Pope has now said of 
it. But still journalism is nothing if not independent ; it loses not 
only its spontaneity, but its proper influence, if it is understood to 
be inspired, and this holds good pre-eminently of religious journalism, 
when the inspiration comes from the supreme authority in the 
Church. Nodoubt Leo XIII. is so far only following the example 
of his predecessor, who was always officially belauding or befouling 
writers and journals, accordingly as they advocated or assailed the 
extreme and narrow policy with which he had identified himself. 
But then Pius IX. had no wish to invoke the aid of the press 
as an independent power, and no faith in its claims or its ser- 
vices as such; he wanted it to be simply the obsequious echo 
of his own infallible voice, and whatever special influence the 
Univers and organs of that type might derive from being under- 
stood to represent his — authority he was more than 
willing to bestow, and he was at least consistent in doing so. 
Every number of the Civilia Cattolica used to be actually sub- 
mitted to him in proof before it appeared ; he had publicly accorded 
his eulogy and benediction to the “insolent and aggressive” 
literary crusade of M. Veuillot, and he addressed in June 1870, 
during the crisis of the Vatican Council, a laudatory Brief to the 
Tablet, an extract from which still appears every week on its title- 
pane. But in these cases he was not checking but stimulating— 
owever improper and undignified such a procedure may appear 
to ordinary apprehension—the natural impulse of the writers; as 
the Brief to the Tablet words it, antmos etium addimus ut in inceptis 
vestris constanter maneatis, It was as though Leo XIII, had been 
then upon the throne, and had addressed—as we may be sure he 
would have been far too sensible of the lofty impartiality de- 
manded by his position to have thought of doing—a commenda- 
tory Brief to the editors of the Correspondant and the Home and 
Foreign Review, which last by the way Pius IX. did —_— 
indirectly to suppress. But if the just remonstrances of the 
present Pope could tune the discordant howls of the Univers 
into the accents of “ and harmony,” the spectacle of Saul 
among the prophets would be more laughable than impressive. It 
is just ible that the paper may cease to appear, in deference 
to the Papal censure—though Ultramontanes are usually the very 
last people to pay heed to the admonitions of a non-Ultramontane 
Pope—or it nay pass into other hands. But for the successor of 
M. Veuillot to cease to “curse bitterly,” after the example if not 
with the vigour of his late master, and be found discou words 
of gentleness and wisdom, “ clothed and ir his right mind,” would 
be a prodigy not less miraculous than any that have been reported 
from La Salette or Lourdes, And it may be feared even so that 
the tardy resipiscence of Philip sober would produce little salutary 
effect on the admiring but somewhat demoralized votaries of 
Philip drunk, 


THACKERAY’S AUTOGRAPHS. 


rP\HE art of imitating other people’s handwritings is no doubt 
T fascinating for it own sake, as well as not pe: pone 
a source of considerable profit. In its ordinary co ial appli- 
cations it is naturally objectionable to bankers and sometimes to 
the widow and o' The vulgar forger, however, is like a 
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parasitical insect—one of the regular evils of life which we can 
anticipate and guard against. When we catch him we crack 
him, and need say no more about it. At times, however, a 
man applies talents which might have won thousands in the City 
to a less profitable but less dangerous trade. Instead of forging 
notes he forges saleable documents. Mr. James Payn is at this 
moment doing his best to remind the public of one famous case of 
this kind. All S arian students know what an amount of 
trouble has been given at a much later period by a skilful fabrica- 
tion of pope historical papers. Tt is @ curious psycholo- 
gical pro to account for such an application of great knowledge 
and industry when there is so little prospect of compensation in 
any form, even if detection should be escaped. There is no such 
difficulty in accounting for a petty branch of the trade which seems 
to flourish, and which certainly requires, as we shall see, little 
beyond manual dexterity. Collectors of autographs are aware in 
a general way that they do not always get genuine articles. A few 
facts which happen to have come under our notice in regard to one 
particular author in whose manuscripts we have taken an interest 
may put some people on their guard, and are a curious illustration 
of the present state of an obscure occupation—fitted for the many 
young gentlemen who can read and write, but have a difficulty 
about entering overcrowded professions. 

Thackeray, as our readers probably know, wrote a remarkably 
beautiful, regular, and characteristic hand. Perhaps its regularity 
makes forgery the more interesting. At any rate, during the last 
few years some person (or persons) has acquired the art 
of reproducing this hand with considerable closeness, One 
difficulty, however, must have immediately presented itself 
in the way of turning his talents to account. Though it is 
comparatively easy to write Thackeray's hand, it is not altogether 
80 easy to reproduce his style. The artist (if we may assume his 
identity) first evaded this by a simple device. He copied one of 
Thackeray's shorter essays, and sold the copy as the original MS, 
Here, however, he came into awkward collision with facts. It 
happened that the original MS. was in safe hands, and that its 
authenticity could be established beyond a doubt. The purchaser 
of the sham judiciously applied in the proper quarter, and the im- 
position was exposed. From fear, perhaps, of a similar difficulty, 
our artist next resolved upon the composition of an original ietter. 
His first experiment, however, showed a simplicity which yet did 
not, strange as it may appear, defeat its purpose. He took the 
first piece of literature which came to hand and copied it out, 
being apparently of opinion that what one author had written for 
one purpose might be written by any author for any purpose. The 
= t was a remarkable letter from Thackeray to the following 
effect :— 

Dear Jouy, 

The Normans were particularly fond of hunting, and William took 
so much delight in this sport that he formed a hunting-ground for him- 
self, called the New Forest, near his favourite residence at Winchester. 
Severe forest-laws were introduced, from which the game-laws of the 
present day had their origin. 

Yours affectionately, 
W. M. THackeray. 


This remarkable specimen of Thackeray’s graceful epistolary 
style, plunging iz medias res and out again with such careless 
felicity, found a purchaser. Perhaps, however, the artist had 
reason to think that the internal evidence was not so convincing 
as it might be, or that the composition was defective in interest. 
He accordingly went a little further afield. Another letter of 
Thackeray's presently turned up, which ran somewhat as 
follows :— 

Dear Tuomas, 

There is certainly an interest and a charm about old London, its 
crowded busy streets, its ancient churches and buildings, and narrow lanes 
and passages, with quaint names, of which we dwellers in the stucco 
suburbs have no conception. There is the river, with its wondrous freight, 
and the busy docks, where stores of strange goods are lying, that bewilder 
one as one gazes, 

Yours ever, 
W. M. THACKERAY. 


Now, although there was a certain abruptness about the sen- 
tences so tacked on to the beginning and end, the style had some- 
thing of the true Thackeray flavour. The proprietor rejoiced in 
his possession of this characteristic fragment until one day he 
found the very same words in an article republished from the 
Cornhill by Thackeray's daughter. He puzzled over the problem 
thus presented. Had the daughter appropriated the father's 
writing ; or the father composed letters by copying a bit from his 
daughter? The solution of this difficulty was discovered by a 
proper application, showing that our artist had so far profited by 
experience as to appropriate at least a piece of work such as 
Thackeray might himself have composed. He had, however, now 
to reflect that even the most eminent authors may be expected 
when they are writing letters to do something else than fasten a 
“ Dear Sir” and a“ W.M.T.” to the end and beginning of a mis- 
cellaneous fragment of reflection. He boldly proceeded in due 
time to compose such letters as commended themselves to his 
intelligence. Thackeray, he reflected, was a humourist and an 
editor. Obviously, therefore, he would occasionally write some- 
thing funny, and at times would give advice to a brother 
author. <A series of letters was accordingly manufactured, some 
of which had the honour of appearing—without a hint of any 
doubts of their authenticity—in « journal which, whatever faults 
it may have, is not excessively stern in its rejection of hitherto 


funny letters, Thackeray wrote to a friend suffering under some 
eye disease ; he recommended his correspondent to have his eyes 
taken out, well washed, and put back again, adding that if they were 
turned inwards they would command a good view of the patient's 
internal economy. The letter of advice to an author was of such 
a kind as it is not impossible to suppose that the artist might have 
himself received from some much-tried editor. It was a sharp 
recommendation to the supposed correspondent to give up writing, 
and look out for a place as light porter. This letter, it may be 
noticed, was sufficiently passable to excite comments in other 
quarters, and a disparaging comparison of Thackeray's temper as 
an editor with that of Dickens. The appearance of the letters, 
however, was presently followed by a letter from Mrs. Ritchie. 
She did not recognize her father's style. Indeed, she thought it 
surprising that other people should not be struck by the difference 
between these compositionsand her father’s known writing. Though 
pestered, as he has told the world, by unreasonable contributors, he 
was not simply brutal in his replies; and, though he is generally 
admitted to have had some sense of humour, he was not given to 
boisterous schoolboy buffoonery. Careful critics profess to be able 
to discover a certain refinement in his playful writing, which is not 
evident in this facetiousness about bad eyes. However, an intelli- 
gent public is suspicious of mere arguments from internal evi- 
dence. Critics disagree; and some people might attribute the 
facetiousness about the eyes to the outer of The Snob Papers and 
Vanity Fair, Luckily the ingenious artist had committed an 
oversight. The letters were dated; the dates were inconsistent 
with historical facts; and one in particular was dated “ Ken- 
sington, W., 1849,” a period at which the postal districts were 
not as yet in existence. The fact was decisive even to the bluntest 
of perceptions. . 

We need hardly point the moral of this little story. The artist 
has evidently improved with time. He may attain an even higher 
pitch of skill. He may copy a letter from some one capable of 
writing a style not Seapenitile for Thackeray, and he may avotd 
the little blunders to which attention has been publicly called. 
The manual part of his work shows some skill, and it might be 
difficult to disprove the letters on that ground alone. Some lite- 
rary resurrection-man may hereafter come into possession of such 
documents, and publish them after the precedent of the letters 
attributed to Shelley, It is bad enough very often to have the 
genuine letters of a great man published ; but at least it is desir- 
able to guard against spurious imitations of pro/essional forgers. 
Only the other day an illustration was given in the life of Mr. 
Whittier of the kind of legend which may pass current amongst 
the stupid part of the public. A circumstantial story of how 
Thackeray fuddled himself at his club in company with Whittier 
(whom, as it happens, he had never seen, and who has never been 
in England) has, it seems, been going the rounds of the American 
—_ The story was repeated only to show its utter impossi- 

ility ; but such stories may be circulated by the unscrupulous 
penny-a-liner without the contradiction. When Jane Eyre was 
a new book, one of our most eminent Reviews did not scruple to 
give currency to the impossible story that its author was a dis- 
carded governess of Thackeray’s, who had stood for Becky Sharpe, 
and revenged herself by a portrait of Thackeray as Rochester. 
The smallest knowledge of the facts suffices, of course, to destroy 
such fictions for all intelligent readers. They show, however, 
how rapidly a legendary halo of fiction grows up round any 
eminent name; and though, happily, the forger is seldom clever 
enough to be armed at all points, we can only say that the most 
absurd fictions are finally exploded, If aman has the luck to tell 
a probable tale, it may thrive for a long time; indeed, every 
one who has looked into the anecdote literature about great men 
of remoter periods knows that a presumption is against the 
truth of any anecdote not resting upon indisputable first-hand 
evidence. Shakspeare has been accused of drunkenness as well as 
Thackeray, and we cannot now cross-examine the witnesses or test 
their means of information. If our opportunities for investigation 
are now greater, so is the appetite for scandal ; and it looks as if 
there would be room for a Society for the preservation of esta- 
blished reputations as well as of ancient buildings, if the flood of 
libellous inventions is to be kept within bounds. 


THE FALL IN MONEY. 


HE changes in the value of money since we last wrote upon 

the subject again bring out very clearly the peculiar consti- 
tution of the English money market and the dangers that spring 
out of that constitution, It will be in the recollection of our 
readers that all through the summer, owing to the depression in 
trade and the collapse of speculation, the rate of interest payable 
for the use of capital in the short loan market of London was ex- 
tremely low, but that early in October, because of withdrawals 
of gold from the Bank of England for export, particularly to New 
York, the rate of interest suddenly rose. In a single month the 
Directors of the Bank of England advanced by three successive 
steps their rate of discount from 2 per cent. to 5 per cent., the rise 
thus being as much as 150 per cent. Strange to say, however, no 
sooner was the rate advanced to 5 per cent. than a downward 
movement began in the outside market. The bill-brokers and 
discount-houses had closely followed the action of the Bank pre- 
viously ; but during the past fortnight they have competed so 
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with them fell to 34 percent. Thus, the rate of discount in the 
market was about 30 per cent. lower than the minimum rate 
discount of the Bank of England, But this week the movement 
has been reversed. The rate of discount rose on Monday, 
and has continued advancing all the week. The immediate 
cause of the fall a fortnight ago was that the drain of gold 
to New York stopped; and as the reserves of the New York 
associated banks are larger than they have ever been before, all 
fears of further withdrawals for New York have disappeared. 
Therefore the immediate apprehensions of the bill-brokers and 
discount-houses disap , and in their eagerness to obtain 
business they forced down rates in the way stated, and de- 
feated the object which the Directors of the Bank of England had 
in view when they raised their rate of discount, which was 
to attract gold from abroad to replace the sums previously taken 
away. The result is that the money market is in a most sensitive 
state. Whenever anything occurs to revive apprehension, the 
bill-brokers and discount-houses immediately raise their rates, and 
the outside market approaches once more close up to the Bank of 
; but whenever confidence returns, the competition re- 
commences and rates fall outside. This week we have had an 
instance of this. Our readers will recollect that purchases upon 
the Stock Exchange are settled twice every month at what are 
called the fortnightly settlements; and as most of the transactions 
on the Stock Exchange are carried on by means of borrowed money, 
when the eottlomnent heghes there is usually an active demand for 
loans from the banks and discount-houses, and consequently on 
the Stock Exchange settling days, rates are usually higher than 
during the remainder of the fortnight. To some extent, doubtless, 
the fact that the Stock Exchange settlement has been going on this 
week explains the rise in the rate of discount as well as in the rate 
of interest which has un tedly taken place ; but it is possible 
also that the bill-brokers and discount-houses have ome 
alarmed at the suddenness and magnitude of the fall in the rate 
of discount, and that they are unwilling to commit themselves to 
a further speculation for the fall. But, whatever may be the cause 
of this see-saw action which is going on, it is evident that the 
market is in so apprehensive a state that were any financial diffi- 
culties to occur the consequences might be very serious, The 
failure, for example, of an institution of high standing, were it to 
ha now, would have an exaggerated effect. 
he responsibility for the present condition of the money 
market wust be distributed between the three classes which make 
up the market—the Bank of England, the joint-stock and private 
banks, and the discount houses and bill-brokers. The directors of 
the Bank of Kogland, seeing that trade was depressed and 
lation in collapse, and that, consequently, unemployed capital was 
accumuiating in all the great financial centres of the world, could 
not bring themselves to believe that a considerable export of gold 
would take place, They delayed, therefore, too long to raise their 
rate of discount, and thus allowed too much gold to be taken from 
them. Once they acted, it is true, their action was both prompt and 
decisive ; but it would have been well if they had also followed 
up the advance in their rate of discount by borrowing in the 
outside market upon Consols. The mistake of the Bank of 
land Lirectors, however, was simply an error of judgment; 
that of the bili-brokers and discount-houses was more serious, 
They knew that the reserve of the Bank of England was too low; 
they were quite aware that credit has received a shock, and they 
fully understood the importance, therefore, of replenishing the 
Bank of England reserve; yet os deliberately competed tor bills 
so blindly aud keenly that they defeated the action of the Bank of 
England by making it unprotitable to bring gold from abroad. The 
bill-brokers and discount-houses, however, could not have done 
this had they not been supported by the joint-stock and private 
banks, and upon these latter, therefore, the most serious blame 
rests for what has occurred. The bill-brokers and discount-houses, 
as a rule, carry on their business by means of money borrowed 
almost entirely irom the joint-stock and private banks. When they 
discount bills they ly reckon upon being able to re-discount 
them at the joint-stock and private banks with a profit to them- 
selves. ‘Therefore, they par not have gone on competing for bills 
and forcing down rates unless the joint-stock and private banks 
had re-discounted the bills on such terms as seemed to the bill- 
brokers and disvount-houses to give them a reasonable protit. But 
the blindness of the joint-stock and private banks is even more 
unaccountable than that of the bill-brokers and discount-houses, 
and therefore more blamable. When their last balance-sheets 
were drawn up, the London joint-stock banks held, in round 
numbers, about 145 millions of deposits, and at the same time 
their total cash in hand and at the Bank of England was consider- 
ably under 16} millions. Therefore, the banks taken altogether 
held in unemployed cash only about 11 i cent. of their 
deposits. In other words, when their last balance-sheets 
were made up, had the whole of the depositors required 
back their money, the banks would have been able to give 
them only about two shillings in the pound, assuming that they 
withdrew from the Bank of England the whole of their balances 
there lodged. But in truth they could not withdraw the whole of 
their balances from the Bank of England, for a large part of those 
balances are intended to meet Clearing House demands upon 
them; and, therefore, unless the Clearing House were to come to 
@ standstill, the balances at the Bank .of England could not be all 
used. In actual fact, then, the banks held in cash less than two 
shillings in the pound of their deposits when their last balance-sheets 
were made up. Of course it is pot probable that a run upon all the 


banks would take place at the same time; but. nevertheless it is 
well to see what cash the banks hold to meet a great emergency. 
The joint-stock banks, in truth, hold only as much cash as is 
necessary to meet their everyday requirements. Their reserves 
are really held in the form of investments. They hope that if the 
occasion were to arise they would be able to sell Consolsand other 
investments, or, at the worst, that they would be able to borrow 
upon them at the Bank of England. But in case of an emer- 
gency which would compel all the banks at the same time to 
strengthen their cash reserves, it is obvious that sales of Consols 
could not take ory for there would be nowhere unemployed 
balances upon which to draw for the purpose. Therefore, in case 
of such an emergency, the joint-stock banks would have to 
oes upon the Bank of England alone, as there alone is 
held a reserve of unemployed cash. The condition of the 
rivate banks we are unable to state because they pub- 
ish no balance-sheets; but we are justified in assuming 
that they do not keep idle a portion of their 
resources than the joint-stock banksdo, And we know that in 
the matter of reserves the discount-houses and bill-brokers are even 
worse off than the joint-stock banks. Practically, then, the only 
reserve held in the United oe is that of the Bank of Eng- 
land; and the joint-stock and private banks are, therefore, as 
much interested as the Bank of England itself in maintaining that 
reserve. It is, in fact, their reserve as much as the reserve of the 
Bank of mp The Bank of England holds this week in coin 
and notes a little over 11 millions, being about 39} per cent. of its 
liabilities. Therefore, if the Bank of England had to think only of 
its own safety, it has a sufficiently large reserve. But the of 
England, as we have just shown, has to think of the safety of the 
whole money market ; and therefore the reserve it holds is en- 
tirely too small. It clearly, then, was the right policy for the 
joint-stock and private banks to support the action of the Bank of 
=ngland, and thereby enable it to attract gold from abroad and 
Ie it in a position to meet whatever contingencies may arise. 

he joint-stock and private banks, however, instead of doi 
this, seized the opportunity to underbid the Bank of land. 
They left it to bear the brunt of an expensive operation, took 
away from it business by lowering the rates of interest and dis- 
count, thereby continuing a state of things which keeps alive 
apprehension and anxiety. 

t will be seen that the whole of the mischief arises from the 
peculiar constitution of our money market. A single bank has 
come to be regarded as the keeper of the reserve for the whole 
United Kingdom ; and the other banks, though equally interested 
with itself, think themselves free to employ all their resources not 
absolutely required to meet their everyday engagements, leavi 
to the single bank alone to keep a large sum unemployed, an 
therefore earning no interest, The most satisfactory remedy 
would be a change that would compel the whole of the banks to 
keep sutlicient reserves for themselves, But it is difficult to see 
how. this can be done. The directors of joint-stock banks may 
perhaps recognize that it would be very desirable; but, if they 
were to keep large sums unemployed, their profits would be 
diminished, and they would consequently be able to pay smaller 
dividends to their shareholders. Thus, before they could k 
adequate reserves, the directors of the joint-stock banks wo 
have to persuade their shareholders that it would be a safer and 
more expedient course to give up part of their incomes for that 
purpose. It would be an extremely difficult thing to persuade the 
majority of shareholders of this; and, in any case, itis hardly a 
thing we can expect directors to undertake. Each Board is 
anxious to show that it can do better than other Boards, and none 
likes to tuke the responsibility of diminishing their business and 
cutting down their dividends. The private banks, it is true, are 
more independent; the partners have only to consider them- 
selves. But then the world knows nothing of the reserves 
kept by the private banks; and, even if they were to in- 
crease those reserves, the example would have no effect upon 
other banks. We fear, therefore, that a reform of this kind 


initiated by the directors of the joint-stock banks is utterly — 


hopeless, for the present at least. We have to fall back, 
then, upon another ey which has often been s ted— 
namely, that the Bank of England should insist upon joint- 
stock and private banks keeping with it larger balances than they 
do at present. But here again rises the difficulty—How is the 
Bank of England to effect this? As a matter of fact the joint- 
stock and private banks now contend that the reserve kept by 
the Bank of England is really theirs. For Clearing House and other 
urposes the joint-stock and private banks keep balances with the 
nk of England, and in return they expect the Bank of England 

to keep the reserve of the country. To all remonstrances, then, b 
the Bunk of England on the score that the balances are too pn 4 
the joint-stock and private banks would reply that without those 
balances the Bank of England would have no reserve at all. The 


| reply, in reality, is irrelevant. The balances at the Bank of Eng- 


land are deposits, and the Bank of England is free to work with 
those deposits, as the joint-stock and private banks do with 
their deposits. In other words, if the Bank of England 
were to follow the example of the joint-stock and private 
banks, it would employ in lending and discounting all its deposits 
except such a proportion as is absolutely required to carry on its 
ordinary business day by day. It does not do so, It keepsa 
large sum totally unemployed, and therefore it pays to its share- 
holders much lower dividends than the great joint-stock banks do. 
It is not true, then, that the reserve of the Bank of England is 
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cae Sees by the joint-stock and private banks. It is 
} & Bank of England, and is, in fact, an evidence of self- 

egation on the part of that institution and its shareholders. 
But although this is true, it is extremely difficult for the Bank of 
England to compel the joint-stock and private banks to increase 
their balances; and we fear, therefore, that a reform in the con- 
stitution of the money market is for the present hopeless. It will 
not be effected until some crisis occurs seriously to the whole 
market and enable a strong man to carry out some effective 
measure, 


BERLIOZ’S FAUST. 


HE more one studies the most popular of the many master- 
pieces of the French musician—“ cette magnifique 
Damanation de Faust,” as M. Gounod calls it—the more one 
marvels and likes, and the more one discovers to admire. There 
is lovelier music in the Roméo et Juliette; there are greater aims 
and larger effects in the Messe des Morts; there is nobler drama 
in the Troyens, with a loftier style and a simpler perfection of 
technical inspiration and achievement. But in variety and com- 
pleteness, in movement and romance, in life and colour and charm, 
the Damnation is unrivalled, not only among the works of Berlioz 
himself, but, as it seems to us, by anything produced by the 
masters of poy ed since Beethoven. The emotion is not, 
rhaps, of ighest quality ; the drama is not, perhaps, of the 
nest order. But both are eminently human; and both are so 
brilliantly, so perfectly nted, as to be absolutely irresistible, It 
is all so picturesque and vivid, so bold and novel, so full of contrast 
and so full of life, that not to feel is as difficult as not to admire. 
If you are not easy to please on the score of passion, the master 
conquers you with his devilry and his wit; if you are in no 
humour for the company of fays and sylphs, he is ready with such 
a band of elves and will-o’-the-wisps as are not elsewhere to be 
found in music ; if the profound religious sentiment of his picture 
of Eastertide is not to your taste, he falls back on the tremendous 
setting of the “ Rakdcsy March,” and you surrender instantly ; if 
u refuse his commentaries on the “King of Thule” and the 
nt of the betrayed and forsaken Gretchen, he offers you such 

a@ serenade as might well have been imvented and scored by 
Mephistopheles himself, the original Mephisto, the hero of the 
famous visit—“ Von Zeit zu Zeit seh’ ich den Alten gern,” and 
all the rest of it; if you will none of his soldiers’ rounds, and none 
of his ribald fugues or his students’ madrigals either, he will give 
an “Invocation of Nature,” scored as he stm himself, 
and touched with a passion scarce less lofty Beethoven's own ; 
if all these (and fail to ome he 

ill gallop you down through the a unge you into the very 
Pit, and = you in revel with the Priness of the Air, And 
throughout, if you care for none of these things, throughout he 
gratifies and amazes you with a display of maéstria, a combination 
of technical accomplishment end what may be called technical 
imagination, unequalled in modern art. The ideas ex may 
not be exactly, in their way, Beethovenish or Handelian; the 
sentiment with which they are informed may be the reverse of 
transcendental. But the method, at least, is perfeetion. The poet 
may make mistakes; the artist is well nigh faultless. Not an 
instrument but has a life and a function of its own; not a phrase 
but finds expression absolute in colour and form. There is an 
inexhaustible variety of invention; and the justness and delicacy 
of the master’s innumerable combinations are not less surprising 

The advantages of familiarity with such a work are obvious. But 
familiarity has its disadvantages as well. As we learn, we grow 
critical ; and the more learned we become, the more we ask of our 
interpreters, and the less satisfied we are with their results. Such 
an interpretation as in the beginning passed with applause is in the 
end found wanting in essentials and is either damned with faint 

ise or condemned without appeal. The last performance of the 
nation at the Albert Hall isa case in point. Mr. Barnby is 
improving rapidly. He is not, and can never be, a centre of in- 
spiration; but has plenty of intelligence, a good musical senti- 
ment, and not a little of the true capacity of command ; he attacks 
with vigour and decision, he leads with a certain spirit, he is 
lavish yet careful in his distribution of light and shade. 
Last Wednesday, with a band and chorus of a thousand under 
his batén, he struggled valiantly with one of the richest and most 
complex scores in modern music; and his success, albeit only 
was extremely honourable as far as it went. As long as 

was dealing with his orchestra alone, the Damnation went 
very well indeed, especially in the earlier parts. The band is a 
good one, individually and collectively ; the musicians know their 
author; and in Mr. Barnby they have a conductor who has 
worked hard at his Berlioz, and done his best to make the master 
popular. The male choruses went well likewise ; especially the 

Amen,” the tremendous phrases allotted to the Princes of 
Darkness, and the choral recitative of the Epilogue. The weak- 
ness was in the female choir, which was very unsteady in attack, 
and whose indecision and want of unanimity reduced the choice 

in which it had a principal share—the “ Easter Hymn,” the 

Chorus of Sylphs,” the “ Apotheosis "—to a state of confusion 
not to be remembered without resentment or discussed without 


emotion. “ 
Mile. Valleria was the Margaret; she has greatly improved of 


late, but she sang as one not un her music. The 
Faust was, as usual, Mr. Edward Lloyd, who was, as always, 
Mr. Edward Lloyd—earnest, intelligent, painstaking, a trifle cold 
and unimpressive, M. Pyatt was the Brander; the Mephisto was 
Mr. i Foote. Among Berlioz’s eccentric rhythms and 
diabolical inventions Mr. Foote was honestly not at home, 
He sang his Mephisto as a sprightly Puritan as to the spirit, and 
as to the letteras one to whom phrasing is unknown and all phrases 
are born free and equal. He was subjected to the honours of an 
encore for his rendering of the Serenade, wherein he was at the 
orchestra’s heel throughout. On the second occasion, Mr. Barnby 
“slowed down,” and the Mephisto “ hurried up,” so that Mephisto 
and the orchestra changed places, “que c’était moult plaisant & 
voir.” Still, Mr. Barrington Foote did honestly do his best, and 
will no doubt show some of the improvement for which there is so 
much room, 


TINGE. 


See weeks ago we improved the occasion with an account of 
the Games of Savages. These diversions are usually played 
at, as we showed, with very simple and elementary cove © A 
blown-up kangaroo bladder, or a skin stuffed with soft kangaroo 
fur, is all the natives had by way of foot-ball in a country where, 
since civilization entered, success at football has qualified men for 
a seat in the Legislature. We are now enabled, by the kindness 
of the Rev. W. H. Sewell, to introduce to a cultivated peuple the 
noble sport of Tingé. 

Tingé isa dance game, and our ent, si parva licet 
componere magnis, would liken Kindergarten dance-songs to Tingé. 
As children are, scientitically speaking, in the savage state, as they 
will be found to have their own fetichisms and original system of 
myths, it is very natural that their should resemble those 
of savages, in all, of course, except the savagery. Tingé “ requires 
considerable activity and skill,” and to observe this game, 
in which he did not take a hand (or rather a foot), was a 
favourite entertainment of Bishop Steere, well known for his 
Tales from the Swahili, Prizes for excellence in Tingé have also 
been awarded by our Consul-General Sir John Kirk. That Tingé 
may not remain as mysterious as the pastime named Spouf, occa- 
sionally alluded to in the sporting press, we give our corre- 
— account of Tingé as it is played under the Z.T.O., or 

zibar Tingé Club; the M.C.C. of these benighted but yet 
hopeful districts. 

Under the of an umbrageous some twelve to teen men 
n equal numbers, in lines — yards 
a usi— 


Sawa (ie. even) Sipe Kenca 
(men) (11a) Xr 

X2 
X3 
11d X4 
11e X5 
uf X6 
X7 
1 

11k Xi0 
ul Xi 
1mm X12 


The game consists in a man (while his hands and dancing to a 
song) causing his opponent to Ar og‘ legs either “Kenga,” a 
posture which resembles the capital letter X, or “ Sawa,” another posture 
resembling figure 11. Two positions of the legs are considered to form 
Kenga X, when both the right legs or when both the left legs of the two 
form Sawa (11)— ly, w posite of two oppo: 
combatants are advance. 
First Srer (“Sonea”). 

The is begun by one of the sides asking “ Which will have— 
Kenga x or Sawa XI?” According to the choice made, iteaen on 
the one side or the other try for Kenga or for Sawa. Two players at the 
ends of the lines, rra and Xz, then advance clapping their hands, i 
ee eRe Swahili words to the simple air and chorus here 

cated 


Voice. __ Voices. 
Mki - si- ki-a@ - ngo-ngo, Ah - he! Ah - he! 
When you hear Toot tak All right! All right! 
Ist Voice. ALL Voices. 


~~ 

Ngo - ngo-ngo, Ah - he! Na - msi funge, 

Knock, knock, All right! And shut ua the foe 


At eg of the men in Zanzibar are treble and sbrill, like those of 
our boys. 
The advanced player on the tx side then tries to make his opponent form 
tz. If his cpponent on the X side is unawares caught allowing his legs 
to form rz (i.e. putting forward his leg opposite to the leg of his opponent) 
he is beaten. The winner then turns round to his next partner, and tells 
him in a recitative of his victory, while the next opponent on the van- 
quished side comes forward. 

So the game goes on till either the 11 or the X side,wins ; and then the 
-winning side counts one, and begins the game again, but backw: 

If the rr side wins a second time, it counts two; and so on till one side 
has made 7, which is the game. 
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For tHe Seconp GAME. 


X and rr change sides. : 

This is the game that may often be seen played in Zanzibar with the 
utmost zest. 
Such is the Zanzibar game of Tingé, and in a hot climate it must 
afford quite as much exercise as is desirable. The players probably 
are not in the uncomfortable position of men who have to play 
lawn-tennis in tall hats and frock-coats at parties, e 


may assume that they are but lightly clad. is calculated to 
give the native amateur all the pleasure of a game and a ballet, 


with recitative combined, and deserves the encouragement of the 
missionary and the attention of the anthropologist. 


THE THEATRES. 


HE process of adapting French plays for the Criterion Theatre 
is not far removed from an exact science. Certain features 
are indispensable in the original, and to suit them to the English 
stage they have to be manipulated in a certain way. It is not 
necessary to describe the system at | » for every student of 
the drama may work it out for himself. If any English dra- 
matist were to turn out a model Criterion play, there would 
doubtless be the makings of a Palais Royal piece in it. Details 
which are glossed over in England would have to be plainly set 
forth; it would be to alter the relations of characters, 
but the foundation of the piece would be there. It was not, 
however, at the Palais Royal, but at no less a house than the 
Théatre Francais, that the original of The Candidate was discovered. 
Notwithstanding the august spot where Le Député de Bombignac 
was first given (May 28), it was impossible to see M. A. Bisson’s 
comedy without immediately being struck by the idea that here 
was a piece after the peculiar Criterion model, To speak of “the 
original” of this composition is perhaps to provoke argument. 
The Candidate may be traced back for a t many years through 
various dramatic works, There is about it a very strong suggestion 
of The Serious Family, which owed its origin to M. Bayard’s Le 
Mari la Campagne. This, again, owes much to Murphy's Way 
to Keep Him, but, again, there is reason to suppose that Murph 
drew his inspiration from a French source. e genealogy of The 
Candidate need not be discussed. It answers its purpose, and is 
a sufficiently smart piece of its kind, questions of good taste 
aside. The practice of satirizing notorious politicians under thinly- 
isguised names is one which might very easily be carried to 
mischievous excess. It is not to be encouraged. In The 
Candidate Lord Oldacre is invited to stand in the Conservative 
interest for the Radical borough of Easthampton, by which of 
course Northampton is , just as in M. Bisson’s play the 
Comte de Chantaleur stands for Bombignac as a Legitimist. 
Oldacre wants to run up to London for a purpose which has no 
offence in it, and he sends his Radical secretary, Baffin, to per- 
sonate him at Easthampton. Baffin—personating Oldacre—is 
returned, not as a Conservative but as a ical, to the horror of 
the family. In the French, Pinteau is returned for Bombignac, 
not as a Royalist but as a Republican, and the motive which 
induces Chantaleur to escape from home for a fortnight may be 


briefly described as French. A great deal of praise which rightly 
belongs to M. Bisson has been showered on the anonymous 
adapter of The Candidate. The Oriterion play is neatly con- 
structed and smartly written, but the neatness and smartness are 
due to the author of Le Député de Bombignac. The things 
which have been quoted in many papers are his good things. Not 
seldom the English dialogue is of the weakest. ‘ Well done, | 
Oldacre!” some one observes. “ That sounds like Scripture!” 
as id heartily, when, referring to the majori 

of votes by which Oldacre supposed been 
somebody makes the foolish remark, “ A lord ought to be able to 
score 100, A billiard-marker can do that!” Much of M. Bisson’s 
dialogue is, however, well treated, and the very best is made of 
— . Charles Wyndham chiefly, very ~ seconded 
. George Giddens and Miss Kate Rorke. Mr. Wyndham 

ys the Paris, and as the 
great French comedian caused the production of the comedy at 
the Francais—a remarkable rise for M. Bisson, who had 
devoting himself to the Cluny Theatre—it will be guessed that 
the character isa good one. Oldacre’s sufferings at the hands of 
@ stringent mother-in-law, his delight at escape, his volatile 
method of overcoming obstacles, the ingenuity of his resource 
when his deceptions begin to be made plain, are all points which 
Mr. Wyndham precisely understands how to emphasize. His 
great merit is that he never over-emphasizes. In his most bois- 
terous moments Mr. Wyndham usually contrives to exhibit a still 
delicate appreciation of humour. He dashes —— > part of 
Oldacre with an ease and spirit which are very exhilarating. Mr. 
Giddens is not less successful as the secretary, a friend as well as 
an official, who, in spite of his staunch icalism, intends con- 
scientiously to serve his on till the behaviour of the Radical 
mob induces discretion. It is in reference to this episode that the 
attempt is made to extract capital from Northampton politics. 
A species of Dr. Cantwell, called Barnabas Goodeve, is intro- 
duced prominently, though without any very obvious motive. The 
exponent is Mr. y, who is given to e rating a natural 
quaintness of manner to undue limits. The ingénue , here 


called Lady Dorothy Osterley, is prettily played by Miss Kate 
Rorke. ‘At the Frangais M. Bison's comedy moderate 


success. It will have better fortune at the Criterion, as the 
material which the French author has provided has been served 
up by an anonymous adapter to the taste of the audience which 
frequents this theatre. 

At the Novelty Theatre 2 pena Lottie has been pro- 
duced. The writer had the wisdom not to publish his name, but 
lacked the wit to preserve the secret of his authorship. Lottie 
has been laid to the charge of Mr. Robert Buchanan, and is said 
to be a theatrical version—to say a dramatic version would per- 
haps e an incorrect impression—of a novel by Miss Harriet 
Jay. We have not had the advantage of making acquaintance with 
this work, but whatever the novel may be like, it is certain that 
the play is phenomenally stupid. A couple of weeks since we 
commented on the habit of stage writers who adopt a stand- 

int from which they t their audience to their works. 

ttie is an example. certain colonel, who is also a baronet, 
loves an obscure actress. He is summoned to India; before going 
he his sister to receive the actress into his house, and treat 
her as his affianced wife. To this house the actress, who has a distant 
resemblance to Esther Eccles, invites her younger sister, a painfully 
vulgar edition of Polly Eccles, as also sister’s lover, a comic 
singer from the music halls. We are supposed, however, to 
sympathize with these very objectionable people. That the Colonel’s 
sister should not seek to further her infatuated brother's marriage 
into this family, Mr. Buchanan, if he be the author, regards as an 
outrage deserving of scorn and hatred. While we are fondly 
congratulating ourselves on the advancement of the stage, the 
elevation of the drama, it is melancholy indeed to find such a piece 
as Lottie uccepted with toleration, even to find episodes received 
with applause, The judgment of an audience that can listen to 
a composition like this must be worse than valueless. 

At the Royalty MM. Meilhac and Halévy's Tricoche et Cacolet 
has occupied the stage during the week. We are quite disposed 
to agree with the high estimate of this clever comedy expressed in 
Mr. Brander Matthews’s French Dramatists of the Nineteenth 
Century. It is among the best of the many admirable pieces 
written by the authors of Frow Frou. The representation at the 
Royalty is only moderately good. Spirit and vivacity are not 
wanting in the performance of MM. Colombey and Schey as the 
partners in the maison de confiance; but there is a lack of finish 
and a tendency to exaggerate, a tendency that may be excused as 
slight, but is still enough to prevent complete success. Of course 
it is very difficult for the principal pe yers to draw the line, 
ona when some of their comrades 
it at a 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE ‘CONCERTS. 
T HE Crystal Palace concert of November 22 was wholly devoted 


to a performance of Mr. A. C. Mackenzie’s oratorio, The Rose . 


of Sharon. The vocalists were Mrs. Hutchinson, Miss Hilda 

ilson, Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. Watkin Mills, Mr. Santley, and 
the chorus of the Sacred onic Society. Mr. Mackenzie con- 
ducted. An admirable performance was given, and a word of 
praise must be given to Miss Hilda Wilson for the care and skill 
with which she sang the difficult and thankless music allotted to 
her. Mr. Santley was in fine voice, and indeed seems to be recover- 
ing the beauty of tone which distinguished him in the earlier part 


_ of his career. As to the wisdom of the composer in conducting 


himself, and thus depriving the band of the help of Mr. Menns, 
there may be many opinions, Perhaps the composer may be able 
to indicate his own meaning better than another, though this 
may be open to doubt; but probably had Mr. Manns been at 
the conductor's desk, the few slips and accidents which did 
me might have been avoided. This work, so recently produced 
at the Norwich Festival, has lately been heard in London, and now 
again at the Crystal Palace, so that the musical public must be 
pretty well familiar with it by this time. An enormous mass of 
criticism has also appeared, and has probably been read. We 
may, therefore, now consider the work a little more closely than 
we did on the occasion of its first production. Further familiari 
with the work only confirms us in our former opinion that it is 
one of high merit and greater promise. We find throughout a 
determination on the of the composer to be free, yet free 
without license. For instance, though his recitatives are all more 
or less accompanied, he has throughout cast his voice part in the 
form rather of unaccompanied recitative leading into a short song 
form than of the modern accompanied recitative ; and though, in 
deference to modern views, he uses the Leit Motiv, or representa- 
tive theme, freely, yet he controls the trickiness of this method 
by true artistic feeling, and cannot be charged with avoiding the 
task of new creation by the mechanical device of combining together 
old matter. We find throughout a power of producing varied and 
graceful melodic themes, and the facility in treating them of a well- 
—- musician. The leaning towards the so-called modern school 
made Mr. Mackenzie write parts for the voice of great difficulty, 
owing to the unusual intervals of which he makes use ; but even this 
blemish is slight in this work compared with its extent in much 
of the music of contemporary writers. The three numbers which 
we noticed when they were performed at the Crystal Palace a few 
weeks ago are undoubtedly the best in the whole score, and the 
tenor song, “ Rise up, rise up, my love,” is a work of an extremely 
Bod merit. has been written and talked 
about as if it were a great w & great composer, almost, indeed 
as if another Messick or 8 new St, Paul had been added to the 
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number of oratorios. We doubt whether such a tone is wise, for, 
in fact, with all its merits, Mr. Mackenzie's work is very far 
indeed from being fit to take rank with any of the sacred works 
with which our concert-rooms make us familiar. Throughout— 
even, indeed, in the beautiful Spring Morning on Lebanon prelude— 
there is the common defect of the younger composers, an early 
exhaustion of inspiration, so that tow: the end all the } 
numbers drag and lose interest; and, again, though there is muc 
power of dramatic expression, it is not wide and far-seeing 
enough, as may be seen in the earlier and more pastoral music, 
while all is yet happiness; the attempt to preserve dignity in 
the writing of ful and pastoral music leads certainly to 
unnecessary gloom. After all the praise which we are honestly 
able to give to this composition, it may be wondered why we 
cannot accept it as a really great musical work. It is almost im- 
possible to put into words the grounds of our hesitation to give it 
this rank. This can only be done by using two somewhat vague 
words, and saying that we fail to find in it the si of true 
genius, and that often through the work we find a of in- 
spiration. 


REVIEWS. 


A MIDSUMMER HOLIDAY.* 


R. SWINBURNE'S new volume is less in bulk than is 
usual with him, but the purely poetical part of it is of con- 
siderable value. We say the purely poetical part of it, because 
there is a poetico-political part in it, of which we shall speak pre- 
sently, though briefly, and which, after making every allowance 
proper to be made by those who are in a sense juges et parties, we 
can hardly think of much merit. Of the uncontroversial part of 
the book not a little is devoted to a series of poems on a sea-side 


scenery of that still —_ watering-place (alas! a new railway 
is in progress, which will expose it nearly as much as Hunstanton 
to the cheap trippers), the sense of a sea unbounded, save by the 
limits of the Po 


spired Mr. Swinburne very happily. The medium of expression 
however, 
some tion. A large proportion of these poems are 

in form. Now we do not think that there is any primd facie 
objection to the employment of the ballade for serious poetry, 


. either of the descriptive or of any other kind. As a matter of 


fact, the earliest and most numerous ballades that we have— 
those of Deschamps and his contemporaries towards the close 
of the fourteenth century and the beginning of the fifteenth— 
are for the most part serious; indeed, a flippant reviewer (had 
there been reviewers in those days) might have called them 
heavy. That the revivers of the form in our own days in 
France have, as a rule, dealt with it lightly is a mere matter of 
chance and personal taste. Even their practice is not uniform ; 
nor, if it were, need it constrain any one else. There is, however, 
another point in reference to which Mr. Swinburne has, we think, 
been Jess well advised, and that is the adoption of stanzas composed 
of very long lines, the latter containing in one instance as many as 
seven ana) that is to say, twenty-one syllables at the outside. 
The merit and justification of the ballade and all its companions— 
including to some extent the sonnet—has always been recognized 
by pone. judges as this, that the interlaced and recurrent 

yymes provide a musical accompaniment, as it were, to the 
actual words. So that words and music are more fully married 
than in any unrhymed or any other rhymed form of verse. Now 
with lines of this enormous length the ear loses the ring of one 


final syllable before another meets it, and the effect of a specially | 80d 


elaborate form of rhyme is practically exc. for the effect of 
blank verse. The ye for instance, and it is by no means 
the longest-lined poem in the book, is a fine stanza :— 

Here begins the sea that ends not till the world’s end. Where we stand, 
Could we know the next high sea-mark set beyond these waves that gleam, 
‘We should know what never man hath known, nor eye of man hath 


scanned, 
Nought beyond these coiling clouds that melt like fume of shrines that 
steam 


Breaks or stays the strength of waters till they pass our bounds of dream. 
Where the waste Land’s leans westward, all the seas it watches roll 
Find their border fixed beyond them, and a worldwide shore’s control : 
‘These whereby we stand no shore beyond us limits: these are free. 

Gazing hence, we see the water that grows iron round the Pole, 

From the shore that hath no shore beyond it set in all the sea. 

But ite length unquestionably deprives it of some of its concerted 
effect, and this is still more the case with others. However, the 
piece from which the extract is taken, “On the Verge,” is one of 
the best of the book, while all its companions of the Cromer series 
are good poetry and less marked by Mr. Swinburne’s besetting sin 
—the tendency to yop! words unnecessarily—than most of his 
recent work, Yet it would be uncritical not to notice that this 
same defect, present in some measure, is undoubtedly the cause of 
the technical fault above referred to. When one remembers the 


* A Midsummer Holiday; and other Poems. Algernon Charles 
Swinburne. London: Chatto & Windus, 1884. 


admirable directness and economy of the choruses of Atalanta, and 
of many of the best pieces in the original Poems and Ballads, it is 
impossible not to regret the difficulty in compressing his thought 
which seems to have come upon Mr, Swinburne of late years. 

It is undeniable that this defect reappears in the “ few Year's 
Ode ” to Victor Hugo which follows, and though we at least have 
no objection to almost any amount of literary e og on the subject,. 
it must be admitted that a more measured qualified strain 
might be better calculated to serve the purpose which Mr. 
Swinburne has at heart. The truth is, however, that the ivresse 
de Victor Hugo is a specific and distinct form cea 
known only to those who have entered it, and likely to leave its 
mark on all of them unlessa critical Mithridate, of which not many 
men seem to have the secret, allows them to enjoy the pleasure 
without paying the penalty. The same fault reap with less 
excuse in some lines on Mazzini. To say that “ highest of all that 
Heaven and earth behold” is “ Mazzini’s name,” even if, which the 
context allows to charitable minds, the competition is restricted to 
Italian names, is simple nonsense, Royalists and clericals might 
with rather more justice and as much absurdity apply the phrase 
writing in no partisan spirit. To ut Mazzini being 
the land of Dante is, to put it plainly, a scandal to letters. 

“Les Casquets” (we are that Mr. Swinburne has given 
the proper form) succeeds, and contains some fine verses, but 
too many for the subject. Then comes a very pretty poem on 
“ Heartsease Country,” addressed to the poet's sister, and a charming 
“ Ballad of Appeal” to Miss Christina Rossetti not to forswear 
poetry—an appeal in which those of Mr. Swinburne’s readers who 
are most competent will most heartily join. Persons who are or 
wish to be cynical have objected to Mr. Swinburne’s baby-worship ; 
but their hearts ought to be melted by the “Cradle Song” on a 
well-known rhythm of Blake's. We do not know whether the 
three sonnets on “ Pelagius” are specimens from 2 collection 
celehrating all the heretics; but, if it be so, Mr. Swinburne will 
surely not be able to allow three a piece if he means to deal with 
the whole noble army from Cerinthus to Mr. Voysey? The 
“ Bicentenary of ille ” would have been better if the poet, as he 
surely might have done, had abstained from dragging in the supe- 
riority,as it seems to him, of M. Victor Hugo. We say nothing on 
the point of criticism, but the point of taste is clear. The noble 
series “In Sepulcretis,” marred a little as it is here and there by 
Mr. Swinburne’s tendency to verbiage and to violence, more than 
redeems this. We give the first and best of the poems :— 

It is not then enough that men who give 
The best gifts given of man to man should 
Alive, a snake’s head ever at their heel : 
Smal! hurt the worms may do them while they live— 
Such hurt as scorn for scorn’s sake may forgive. 
On tomba whereat Love, Grief and Glory kneel 
mbs w 
Men sift all secrets, in their critic — 
“eo wherein the dust ef death might shrink 
‘o know what tongues defile the man’s name 
With loathsome love, and praise that stings like shame. 
Rest once was theirs, who crossed the mortal brink : 
No rest, no reverence now: dull fools undress 
Death’s holiest shrine, life’s veriest nakedness. 
Neither must we omit to quote three lines at least of “ Love and 
Scorn,” three lines which deserve to live :— 
Strong child righteous Jedgment, whom with 
chi nr Ww 
The rent heart bears, relief. 
That is better than the more epigrammatic phrase, due to we 
forget whom, “the luxury of scorn,” which suggests something 
unni , if not culpable. Yet some of us may so far differ 
from Mr. Swinburne as to find very considerable relief in that just 
scorn for which, perhaps, no days ever gave more occasion 
ourown. “Strong child of righteous judgment” is admirable, 
and of such children we trust our quiver may never be empty, 
though we very much fear that the arrows sometimes have pi 
will pierce, some of Mr. Swinburne’s friends. 
This brings us naturally to the political of which we 
shall say but little, if only for the reason, as been hinted, that 
we seem to be the main cause of Mr. Swinburne’s anguish. It 
= have been thought that no one of sufficient intelli to 
understand its terms would have dissented from the proposition 
that an assembly which for eight hundred years has had a main, 
for more than half the time the main, share in governing England, 
and which during that period has drawn into itself most of the 
chief representatives of the political virtues—Wisdom and Valour 
—which England could furnish, possesses an accumulated trea- 
sure of di iy that no individual, however great, could hope to 
ual. Mr, Swinburne thinks otherwise, and in three sonnets, 
which he wrote apparently stans pede in uno, and several other 
poems, calls us, and those who agree with us, “ worshippers of 
corn and oil and wine,” “ lackeys,” “ souls bestial by birth, 
Penmen that yearn as they turn on their pallet 
For the place or the pence of a peer or a valet, 
&e. &c. Asa matter of fact, the chief penman we ever heard of 
who slept on a pallet was M. Victor Hugo. He also, oddly 
enough, once occupied the place of a peer, bat Mr. Swinburne can 
hardly mean him. However, it skills little talking politics with 
Mr. Swinburne. Poets have rarely been deacons in that 
| craft, indeed, except Shaks and haps 8. T. C., we 
really cannot think of any English who ranks very high 


as a politician. The curious thing is that Mr, Swinburne, when 
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he comes to write politics, writes such lines as “ No man shall be 
lord of us reckoned,” an inversion scarcely worthy of a hard-up 
contributor to an evening’s crambo. Mr. Swinburne need hardly 
be reminded that, although inversion of this kind is an admitted 
— license, it ought to be used with strict care not to pro- 
uce by it an yy construction which is not the real one. 
Now “No man shall be lord of us” is complete and grammatical 
sense by itself, and the reader or hearer has already digested it 
when he is brought up by “reckoned,” and made to construe the 
sentence quite differently. 
But enough of this. Let us end by quoting a most charming 
in memoriam on the late Mr. Doyle, which could not have been 
better done in form, and whereof all good people will heartily 
accept the matter :— 
A light of blameless laughter, fancy-bred, 
Soft-souled and glad and kind as love or sleep, 
Fades, and sweet mirth’s own eyes are fain to weep 
Because her blithe and gentlest bird is dead. 
Weep, elves and fairies all, that never shed 
Tear yet for mortal mourning: you that keep 
The doors of dreams whence nought of ill may creep, 
Mourn once for one whose lips your honey fed. 
Let waters of the Golden River stee 
The rose-roots whence his grave 7 rosy-red 
And murmuring of Hyblwan hives be deep 
About the summer silence of its bed, 
And nought less gracious than a violet 
; Between the grass grown greener round his head. 
The words of the political Metonty may be barsh and blundering 
as they a, om they will not deafen us to the sweetness of such 


songs of 


THREE NOVELS.* 


The. White Witch the heroine, Mary Dixon, has been 
trained for the stage. Moreover, it is the stage of opera; so 
that she is not perhaps to be counted an actress at all, but only 
one of the many young persons with a glorious voice and an in- 
comparable method who are obliged by your average novelist to 
do duty as great artists in esse and distinguished public characters 
in posse. By this device, as has often been remarked, the hero is 
made perfectly happy; he is the husband of one who might be 
the fashionable type of heroine if she would, but who preters to 
keep the middle course, and remain, for all her gifts,a simple 


British female. This would be the case with Mary Dixon, if she 
were not, as she is, a suffering and innocent impostor into the 
in. She is the “ White Witch” of the author's title, and 
her past and she are enveloped in mystery. To the naked eye she 
is a very pleasant, soft-spoken, high-spirited, and highly-gifted girl, 
daughter of a certain comely widow, and, by the operation of that 
lady’s second marriage, step-daughter of Nir. Mayne of Croxham 
Abbey. Butit is her fortune not to be altogether what she seems, 
and to seem what she is not, and, by virtue of this capacity, to 
give rise to many complications and play fast and loose with many 
ties and traditions, r arrival at Croxham Abbey is preceded by 
certain circumstances which, toGodfrey Mayne, theson of the house, 
are calculated to awaken suspicion ; and there is alterwardssuch a 
game of hide-and-seek— of mysterious avoidances, wild cross pur- 
— strange noises, and inexplicable behaviour generally—that 
odfrey’s suspicions become dark and desperate indeed. As they 
implicate his step-mother and step-sister, it is not to be wondered 
at if he attempts to substantiate them; as Zhe White Witch is a 
three-volume novel, it is not surprising if he is baffled at every 
turn, or if, from anger and doubt and resentment, he is presently 
converted to credulity and love. It must be confessed that he has 
a hard time of it. First of all, there is that difficulty with Sir 
William Hunt, an esteemed neighbour. At Rome Sir William 
has lost his only son, by the assassin’s knife. Now the murder is 
a mystery; but it is known that the victim and the victimizer 
have been associated with a certain Mrs. Lang, a widow, and her 
daughter, a girl with a glorious voice; it is certain that Mrs. 
Mayne has been a widow, and that Miss Dixon is a wonderful 
singer; it is seen that both Mrs. Mayne and Miss Dixon have 
their reasons for refusing to meet Sir William Hunt, and are 
covered with confusion by the very mention of his name. Nor is. 
this all. It is soon made evident that Godfrey, Mary, and 
Mrs. Mayne are all of them participants, conscious and the re- 
verse, in a first-class mystery. A detective (do not be too sure that 
he is a detective) ap in the neighbourhood in Sir William's 
interest , and instantly there begin to be tremendous doings o’ nights 
at the Abbey. There are continual alarums and excursions; 
windows are opened, footsteps are heard, and hand-marks are 
seen; suspicious. noises are frequent enough to be a common 
nuisance; and in due course it becomes evident that the detective 
is no ordinary man. He has a strange and dreadful influence over 
Mary ; he persuades her, in fact, to leave Croxham with him as 
his wife, and when Godfrey interrupts the performance, he makes 
no sort of ado about shooting Godfrey at sight. Who is he? 
What are his relations with the lovely and high-souled Dixon ? 
and what, oh what, is the secret of their connexion with Mrs. 
Mayne? ‘That isthe mystery; and it is a mystery we do not 
purpose to divulge. The book is very far indeed from being 
: ™ The White Witch. , 3 vols. London: Bentley & Son, 1884. 
.Teresa Marlow, Actress and Dancer. By Wynter Frore Knight, B.C.L. 
London: Wyman & Sons. 1884... 
. The Doom of Doolandour, By Mrs, Frederic West. 3 vols. London: 


Wyman & Sons. 1884. 


faultless; but it is so very much better than most of its kind that 
we shall reveal no more about it. The characters have an odd 
and pleasing likeness to human beings; the dialogue is by no 
means all impossible; the incidents are cunningly devised and well 
presented ; but for certain touches of haste and hurry in the third 
volume, we should incline to rate it high as a piece of story-telling. 
As it is, though we cannot conscientiously say that it is at all 
worth remembering, it is well worth reading; and, in this epoch 
of stuff and nonsense in three volumes, that is something. 

Of Teresa Mariow there is little to be said save that it is 
stuff from first to last, and that its heroine is theatrical. e 
author is “ by profession a solicitor.” Having lived in Spitalfields 
for five-and-twenty years, he has “become acquainted with 
many strange and interesting incidents”: has known “a vendor 


of ‘ hokey-pokey ’” who was also “ the son of a Cabinet Minister ”;. 


has recognized * the daughter of a nobleman separated from her 
husband ” in the person of a lady who makes fancy-boxes for the 
grocers at Christnias; and is in a position to identify his favourite 
cabman with “a baronet once famous at Tattersall’s.” For years 
this gifted creature “ has been accustomed to take midnight strolls, 
in order to become better acquainted with the ways and doings of 
his neighbours.” On one of these moral tours (we have a “ Senti- 
mental Journey” ; why not a “ moral tour” ?), it so happened that 
he was “ disguised in an old monkey jacket, coarse woollen com- 
forter, and battered wideawake,” and that he “ carried in his 
mouth the exceilent passport of a short black pipe.” Thus fortified 
he dared to adventure his person among the customers of'those who 
go forth at night to sell cotlee in Whitechapel. “ Quite a fiesh tield 
of observation ” was revealed to his curious eye; and of this he 
“ did not fail to make the utmost use.” In other words, he fell in 
with a middle-aved gentleman, “ dressed in the garb of a respect- 
able costermonyer,” who is primarily responsible for Teresa 
Marlow. This person, known as “ the Arabian Knight,” is a kind 
of philanthropist ; he has a lune of story-telling, and he lets it off 
upon the miserable East End. Wherever East-Enders do con- 
gregate there is the Arabian Knight; there does he fulfil his 
fearful mission, and indulge in narrative, “representing to them 
scenes of beauty, skilfully setting forth the loveliness of virtue, 
the hideousness of vice, and implanting in their minds dim sug- 
gestions of a happier life tocome.” In 7eresa Marlow we have a 
specimen of his art. The book is false and tedious, impossible and 
also tiresome, preposterously unreal and eke incredibly flat, stale, 
and unprofitable. The heroine begins in the short petticoats of 
the gay dancer, and ends (after refusing a baronet in lawful 
wedlock) “in the becoming blue serge ‘adopted by the Bishop of 
Wapping’s East London Deaconesses.” The good hero is a = 
man in virtue and spectacles, who is twice abducted and held in 
captivity by his bold bad brother. The wicked hero is the bold bad 
brother in question, who not only “drinks and sweirs, and pla 

at cairts,” but entertains Teresa in guilty splendour, not only 


maltreats his poor wife, the haughty Lynette (mée Dombrain), , 


till he drives her into seclusion in the mystic East End, but 
“carries on all round” to such an extent that in the end his pate 
is fatally cracked by Teresa's papa (a mad old gentleman, with a 

ion for the Hebrew Prophets and the dancer's art), just as he 
is in the act of attacking his noble brother with a revolver. It is 
darkly hinted that the Arabian Knight and the good hero are one 
and the same person, If this be so, the fact that the Knight is yet 
alive and story telling is such a — upon the manly virtues of 
the East End as really passes condemnation. Where isthe Bishop 
of Wapping? and where his Deaconesses? What is come of the 


| valiant spirit of Bill Sikes, and Tim the Grecian, good at need, 


and — Mr. Riderhood ? and why remains the common enemy 
at large t 

There are few worse books in fiction that we know of than The 
Doom of Doolandour, To begin with, it is close on twelve 
hundred pages long. Now, we take it that a novel of that 
length is necessarily and inherently an offence—artis contra 
naturam. To be forgiven at all, it must be good from end to end, 
like Don Quivote, like Clarissa Harlowe, like Tom Jones, and the 
epic of the Musketeers. The Doom of Doolandour is not only un- 
readable, but incomprehensible; and over twelve hundred of 
incomprehensibility is a large order. To make head or tail of the 
Doom is indeed impossible; compared with it the history of a 
rabbit-warren were as a mathematical demonstration for interest 
and logical sequency alike. It contains so many tedious and un- 
meaning incidents and so many unnatural and tedious characters, 
that after reading it you feel as though you had just gone through 
the wards of Bedlam. It is possible that it has a beginning,a 
middle, and an end; but we should not like to swear to so much. 
That it is the result of an attempt to imitate “the Divine 
Artificer ” and the Roman Mosaic-worker seems certain; the author 
saysso,and says, moreover, that under these circumstances “ the ro- 
mancer, after imitating both imperfectly, calls his whole the Mosaic 
of Life.” But beyond that we know nothing; we have read, 
and we know nothing. We remember, as in a dream, 
an interminable plain of bad English; an actress—another 
actress !—whose favourite part is Constance in King John, but 
who is compelled by the necessities of her calling to play the 
Queen of the Peacocks in the. Easter pantomimes; a gen 
who “joins his regiment”; a sort of Calverley, a kind of 
Joscelyn, a ies of Poingdestre, a curious swarm of Major 
Mucklejaws, and Colonel Sir Patrick St. Rules, and Dr, Worrits, 
and y\ sot Gilderoys, and Blanche Mayflowers, and Abbé 
Deodatos, and Sir Marmaduke Brandsons; a vast deal of harm- 
less, unnecessary French and Italian ; and enough moralizing and 
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soliloquizing to furnish forth a round dozen of ordinary three- 
volumineers; and that is all. The rest is uncertainty and mere 
deliquiuam. One reads, one rages, one strives to be patient and 
humane; and the upshot is that one has to recall the examples 
of Balzac, Thackeray, Fielding, Richardson, Dumas, 
Walter Scott, and Cervantes to remember that fiction is not 
necessarily mere midsummer madness, 


VICO.* 


4 p= author of the Scienza Nuova was unquestionably gifted 
with a powerful imagination, as well as with a remarkably 
comprehensive mind; and yet the chief interest of his specula- 
tions, at least in that field which his magnum opus may be said 
to have opened, lies in their influence upon his successors. The 
most valuable contribution which Professor Flint is likely to offer 
towards a just estimate of Vico’s services to science will, there- 
fore, probably be made in the second volume of The Philosophy of 
History, where the venturous Italian will be assigned his proper 
place as the precursor of many of the great Freuch and German 
writers discussed in the first volume. And so not only with 
regard to the general conception of hi unfolded by Vico, but 
also as to particular points or passages in hi ment. What is 
the relation, if any, between his idea of historic cycles and 
Herder’s belief in human through revolutions? Is there 
any harmony, or is there not rather a radical difference, between 
the points of view from which he and Montesquieu severally re- 
garded the beginnings of an established social community? In 
what measure did Vico’s notions concerning the heroic age of 
Greece and its poet, or as to the credibility of early Roman 
history, anticipate the advance definitely marked by the labours of 
Wolf and Niebuhr? Many such questions must suggest them- 
selves for answers more or less complete when the most daring 
of Vico’s conceptions come to be considered in a work of com- 
parative science, which may with impunity neglect his doc- 
trine of metaphysical points and refrain from inquiring too closely 
into its derivation. In the meantime Professor Flint has done 
well in providing the English readers of Philosophical Classics 
with a compendious account of the life and labours of a great 
and generous thinker, whose fame even among his countrymen, 
and still more among foreign nations, has been only of slow 
and gradual growth. Already in 1787 Goethe, who perceived in 
Vico’s work “ Sibylline divinations of things good and true that 
some day were or ought to become manifest,” declared it “a noble 
thing for a people to suchan Altervater.” The expression, 
with its gentle touch of humour, is untranslatable; but since 
Goethe wrote these words at Naples the Italians have shown them- 


. selves more and more eager to pay tribute to Vico's venerable name. 


It is not only that the representative Italian philosophic writers of 
the present century either were under his immediate influence, or 
have at least worked in directions which he first essayed to indicate. 
But he has been claimed asa master by quite opposite schools of 
thought, and continues to be regarded by all as a national i 
And thus, it would be difficult in to find in the generali- 
zations of his historical philosophy many points of contact with 
the political aspirations of the period represented by his noble- 
hearted follower Gioberti, it is possible for his latest biographer to 
assert that “ he has been a living force in the great Italian 
awakening which this age has witnessed.” Outside Italy Vico has 
been most warmly appreciated in France, where two writers of the 
foremost rank, though curiously dissimilar in character, Michelet and 
ignet, alike addressed themselves to the difficult task of popu- 
larizing his principal writings. The Germans have been less forward 
in ing to their es of his eminence, congenial though 
his speculations must have been in their scope, if not in their re- 
sults, to many of Germany’s most illustrious thinkers; but Dr. Karl 
Werner's treatise, published in 1879, contains probably the most 
exhaustive account of Vico as a philosopher man of learning, 
and is warmly praised by Professor Flint. A very readable essay, 
not cited by him, was covtributed last year (1883) to Sybel’s 
Historische Zeitschrift, by Emil Feuerlein, who seems to have 
worked independently of Werner, In England the author of the 
little volume before us has no predecessor of any significance to note. 
The editor of this series has probably made up his mind as to 
the species of English readers whom he has in view; but it must 
be confessed that, should many of the volumes, in method and 
manner, resemble that contributed by Professor Flint, the popu- 
larity of the collection would be an encou ing sign of the 
times, With the exception of the chapter on Vico's Metaphysics, 
there is hardly any part of the subject which would not lend 
itself to a treatment at least “‘ humanly severe”; but, unlike the 
same author's larger work, to which we have already referred, 
this little book is uniformly, and almost perversely, dry. Professor 
Flint seems so oppressed ~ he sense of the limits within which 
he has to confine himself that he dares not cast his eyes beyond ; 
and he religiously avoids the temptation towards here and there 
lightening his narrative. And yet in some of the earlier passages 
of his book, before he has, as it were, become keenly conscious of 
the limits imposed upon him, his style shows a tendency to dif- 
fuseness ; thus, for instance, he requires half a dozen sentences in 
order to say that the Neapolitans have always been so changeful 
that he cannot undertake to describe their chamates. 
_ * Phi ical Classics for English Readers— Vico, Robert. Flint. 
London : & 1884. Py 
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The life of Vico, for which his autobiography furnishes the 
principal materials, is, from all points of view but one, a melan- 
choly life; though it ma teed, rem in a mood of uncontrollable 
despondency that he d himself to have been throughout his 
days a by misfortune. The exception, of course, lies in the 
fact that to few men it has been given more firmly to believe ix 
the truth and in the ultimate triumph of their discoveries than 
Vico believed in the certainty of the principle underlying the chief 
work of his life. The New Science was concerned with the 
“common nature of nations”; and in this common nature 


all knowledge, science, art, religion, morality, political and juridical 
systems, are originated and developed. This object Vico’s mind had now 
firmly and fully grasped. Now bis whole heart might ery Eureka. Now 
he was contident that posterity would do him that justice which his con- 
temporaries refused. “ Since I completed my great work,” were his words 
in 1726, “I feel that I have become a new man. I am no longer tempted 
to declaim against the bad taste of the age because, in denying me the 
seed which I sought, it has given me time to compose my Scienza Nuova. 
hall I say it? I perhaps deceive myself, although most unwilling to do 
so; the composition of that work has animated me with a heroic eg 
which places me above the fear of death and the calumnies of my rivals. 
feel that I am seated upon a rock of adamant when I think of that law of 
God which does justice to genius by the esteem of the wise.” ; 


It is needless to say that in the earlier stages of Vico’s career 
there is much that is the reverse of heroic, though he cannot be 
fairly held responsible for all the self-degradations with which his 
life abounds. It would not have occurred to him, as it did to 
Bacon, whom he so deeply revered (he said that Plato was the 
prince of Greek shitcbophete, but that a Tacitus was wanting to 
the Greeks, and that to both Greeks and Latins was wanting 8 
Bacon), to s tt ingenious excuses for “the morigeration or 
application of ed men to men in fortune.” Outward depend- 
ence was the condition of his existence; and it was neither ambi- 
tion nor the desire of wealth and ease which induced him at times 
to sell something more than the promptitude and facility of his 

His own researches and speculations were so much out of 
ny with the tastes and tendencies of his times that he and 
his would have starved had he not consented to earn something 
beyond his scanty pittance as professor b egyrical rhetoric ; 
for he was unfit for the Bar, which absor the energies of so 
many of his contemporaries in his native city. And yet Professor 
Flint is, no doubt, correct in saying that “ the common conception 
of Vico as a solitary plant growing out of a dry soil is altogether 
erroneous.” He was Tess at — in 1668, and, with the excep- 
tion of nine fortunate years (1685-1694), during which he found 
a country retreat as hospitable, though not as enduring, as that 
which Hobbes enjoyed at Chatsworth, his whole life was spent in 
the capital of Southern Italy. His earlier therefore, coincided 
with the conclusion of the long sited of Spanish viceroyalty 
under the houses of Aragon and Hapsburg; he saw the first 
establishment of the Bourbon power at Naples; and was an eye~ 
witness of the ae collapse of that Petinigeae conjuratio, 
which, in 1701, the Neapolitan nobles formed in the interest of 
the Emperor Leopold, and of which he afterwards became the 
historian. Vico’s account of this curious — which first esta- 
blished relations of goodwill between populace of Naples 
and the Bourbons, is described by Michelet as disappointing—a 
laborious imitation of the oratorical forms of Livy, devoid of any 
kk of patriotic emotion. Professor Flint tells us nothing further 
about it; except that it puts in an unfavourable light two of the 
leaders of the plot, in whose honour Vico was afterwards, on the esta- 
blishment of the Austrian dominion at Naples, commissioned to 
compose a couple of epitaphs, The Austrian viceroyalties lasted 
till 1735, when the struggle of territories and sovereigns at the 
close of the so-called war of the Polish succession establi the 
Bourbon Charles III. on the throne of the Two Sicilies. Better 
times now began for Naples, whose judicial and administrative 
affuirs had during the greater part of Vico’s life been not far 
removed from chaos. How strange, and yet how suggestive, it 
seems that a writer who, at a comparatively early stage of his 
career, stroye to show the unity and constancy of jurisprudence, 
should have been trained as a lawyer in a community where law 
was administered according to eleven several systems—the Roman 
for ecclesiastics, the Langobard in the Royal Courts, mixed wu 
with Norman and Suabian constitutions, with Angevin } 
and Aragonese prammatiche, and the specialities or relics of yet 
othersystems. And the swarming avvdcati, whose business it was 
to protect the e against the misuse of these heterogeneous 
laws, might, for any professional condition to the contrary, be 
absolutely ignorant of themall, In the midst of all this confusion 
the administration, in matters of finance for instance, pursued its 
purely arbitrary course, while the Neapolitan magnates acquiesced 
in the despotism which they had been eager to bring upon their land, 
and were occasionally attracted even beyond its boundaries by the 
service of the House of Austria. Such was the case with Antonio 
Caraffa, whose nephew induced Vico to devote the nights of two 
ears of his life to the composition of the memoirs of the terrible 
arshal. The production brought him a thousand ducats, which 
furnished the dowry of one of his daughters; but he says in his 
autobiography that he contrived to reconcile the dignity of the 
subject with the respect due to his prince and that claimed by 
truth. He must have been hard put to it, for Antonio Caraffa, the 
hero of this “immortal history,” as it was called by PopeClement XI., 
was the conductor of those barbarous and, as it would seem, 
wanton judicial massacres at Eperies (1637) which would have 
justified the in longing for the return of the 
peror Lenpall ‘was himself obliged to 
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Vico notes what is certainly a curious fact in his literary biography, 
that it was to pre; himself for this life of Caraffa that he first 
read the De jure belli et pacis of Hugo Grotius ; “ and he recog- 
nized afterwards that he ought to add this author to the three 
others,”—Plato, Tacitus, and Bacon—“ whom he had proposed to 
himself” as his models or masters. 

It was in such times and in such a polity that Vico, in the 
course of his argument on the succession of forms of government, 
could arrive at the conclusion that monarchy was most in con- 
formity with human nature, in e when reason was most fully 
developed, and that an eternal law of nature induced nations to 
repose themselves under this form. Strangely enough —though we 
need not pause to inquire whether the fact illustrates Vico’s 
theories as to the coincidence of the military and literary greatness 
of nations—the period of dire misgovernment and national weak- 
ness which Naples ‘underwent during the greater _ of the 
philosopher's life was illustrated by what Professor Flint calls a 
season of “much literary activity, although not of remarkable 
literary freshness or high literary excellence. . . . As compared 
with the two generations which preceded it, that of Vico was 
the subject of a notable literary and scientific revival.” But on 
the literary side proper this revival was of brief endurance, and 

away with the short heyday of the Academy founded by a 

ish viceroy, and with the Spanish government itself. Vico, 
who had been a member of this Academy, of course remained one 
of the foremost figures in the intellectual world of Naples, when 
here, as elsewhere, scientific research gained ground upon the 
cultivation of letters, although he withstood the renewed current 
towards Cartesianism and physical science. Outwardly, there can 
be little doubt but that his life was to the last a hard struggle, 


— by very few windfalls like the biography of the wicked 


araffa. After finally settling in Naples in 1694, he first sup- 
poems and orations oer and in 1697 pro- 

bly considered himself fortunate in obtaining the professorship 
of rhetoric in the University at a salary of one hundred scuds. 
For on the strength of this appointment he married a pious but 
illiterate wife, and reared a family. He seta very high value 
upon the art or science which he professed, and was naturally on 
several occasions chosen to deliver the introductory discourse at 
the opening of the University. Of these orations, most of which 
have only recently been discovered, Professor Flint judiciously sup- 
plements the brief account given in the autobiography ; they have, 
as he observes, a mainly historical value for the progress of 
Vico’s development, but the last of them, entitled De nostri tem- 
poris studiorum ratione, and intended as a supplement to Bacon’s 
De Augmentis, has a peculiar interest as containing the first sketch 
of that work on Universal Law which, in its turn, seeks to establish 
the theory afterwards applied by Vico to the sciences at large. 
When, however, shortly the publication of his two essays on 
juri ence, the comparatively lucrative chair of that science 
tell vacant at Naples, he was passed over; and he henceforth re- 
nounced whatever worldly ambition he may have previously 
cherished. But his conception of the New Science, and the 
development he lived to give to that conception, consoled him for 
his disappointments, and for the domestic afflictions which fell to 
his lot. Nor was his family life, till an incurable disease prostrated 
him, wholly without its brighter side in his later days. For a 
time the talents of his daughter Luisa seem to have promised to 
rival his own poetical composition; and it is Professor's Flint’s 
opinion that “ most of those who knew him thought, there can be 
no doubt, that his poetry would live when his philosophical com- 
— would be forgotten.” And towards the close of his 
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is substitute in his chair of rhetoric, Lye 
On January 20, 1744, Vico died, as he had lived, a loyal 
had 


that Church with whose doctrines and ordinances it 

is consistent endeavour that his speculations should conform, 
in his retreat at Valtolla he had, with the aid of 

against the Jansenists, meditated on the geometrical 

proof of the true doctrine of grace. In his masterpiece he had 

shrunk ing revealed religion as itself subject to the 
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a contemporary of Vico’s as Bolingbroke to understand what the 
effect of this condition of things must have been upon such a 
student as Vico himself. It is clear that he worked with breath- 
less haste in collecting, interpreting, and systematically disposing 
what he found ; indeed, so eager is he to master his materials, that 
he sometimes anticipates in an earlier treatise what should proper! 
have found place in his later book. This haste also shows 1 
in occasional historical judgments hardly less crude than some of 
his astonishing etymological guesses and mythological “ 
tions.” All this is, however, virtually inevitable, and sinks into 
insignificance even in view of the light which Vico’s —— 
pore let in upon special points or periods in Greek and Roman 
istory, and which gives a place among the fathers of moderm 
historical criticism to the writer who thought the amours of Mars 
and Venus the symbolization of a plebeian marriage. Of far 
greater moment is his unwillingness to admit an influence upon 
one another of the developments of different nations. On our 
power of tracing such an influence our hopes of a genuine uni- 
versal history must largely depend ; but Vico shuts his eyes to it 
in his desire to account for every national development by a regular 
process rooted in the Divine will. It has also been pointed out, 
aud with undeniable truth, that a survey of history in which the 
great popular migrations only constitute the period of the return 
of barbarism must virtually miss the key to most of that so-called 
“ modern history” which followed. Add to this the limitations im- 
posed upon Vico by his religious stand point, and it is marvellous, not 
that so much in history should have been misunderstood and mis- 
interpreted by him, but that so much should have been made more 
luminous. hether or not his whole view of history errs by 
neglecting the results of individuality—the work of the heroes of 
history—and whether or not his doctrine of — shuts out any 
answer to those yearnings without which the philosophy of history 
is a mere fitting of facts into schemes, are questions whi not 
here be discussed. Professor Flint rejects the latter cavil with 
cheerful confidence :— 

It must be admitted that he has not spoken cl or hopefully regard- 
ing the future ; but that does not justify the ~— & capueentades that 
he believed the future would be a mere dull plagiarism of the past, without 
any new disclosures of the glory of'God and the capacities of man, If he 
had supposed that the future would merely rehearse the past, he would 
naturally have had no hesitation in anticipating what it would utter. His 
whole attitude towards the future seems irreconcilable with the notion that 
he imagined it would be the transcript of a page which had been already 
written. His belief in cycles, or ricorsi, was, inconsistent with a 
belie#in continuous progress in a straight line, but not with advance on 
the whole, not with a gradually aspiring movement; and still less did it 
imply Bap keg eycle was perfectly like another, and that history merely 
repeated i 


MEMORIALS OF THE MERIVALE FAMILY.* 


HE wish that books ushered into the world with much loud 

braying of trumpets might, if ever sent to the printer, at 
least have been so under the modest conditions of private cir- 
culation, is far from uncommon in the breast of the critic when he 
reflects that he might thus have been spared the thankless task of 
the reviewer. The contrary prayer that some privately printed 
book could be made sae my Caper juris is by no means so 
habitual ; so we shall, we trust, be credited with the expression of 
@ genuine approbation when we say that we uureservedly utter 
that which will not, we hope, be a barren prayer for the publi- 
cation of Miss Merivale’s Family Memorials. The name Merivale 
is one so familiar to contemporary readers in very different branches. 
of literature that it requires to be explained that these Me- 
morials have only incidentally to do with any living owner of 
an eponym which boasts of forbears of an individuality suf- 
ficient to make posterity willing to know more about them. 
The book is one of divided editorship, for although the title- 

only bears the name of Miss Merivale, it is enriched with 

a biographical preface and illustrative notes by her brother, the 
Dean of Ely. The Memorials may very distinctly be divided into 
two We are first introduced to the memoms by more than 
one , and of curiously different dates and styles, of earl 
Merivales and Katenkamps, a family of German origin into which 
they married, while they still occupied during the remote days of 
the mid-eighteenth century the position of social leaders, and as 
Unitarians,of Dissenters but not Puritans, in Exeter, which had 
not yet lost the status of a provincial capital, Among other names 
of less note we are hereby introduced to the mighty race of 
Baring in its er and modest condition of a prosperity 
compatible with residence at Exeter. The second is concerned 
with John Herman Merivale, lawyer, scholar, and man of 
agreeable accomplishments, father as of other chiidren so of the 
editress and of the Dean of Ely, as well as of that eminent public 
servant and man of letters, too soon cut off, Herman Merivale, 
Miss Merivale boldly essays the work so often attempted, and so 
often failed in, of combining the autobiographical with the bio- 
graphical form of narrative; and, under the guidance of unaffected 
ed succeeds in gracefully grouping the materials of her 
narrative. 

Mr. Merivale, after a career at Cambri of li rather 
than academic distinction, chose the Bar his an nm ee and 
married at the sensible age of nearly twenty-six, fis wife bei 
daughter of Dr. Drury, the famous head-master of Harrow, 
sister of that brilliant though rather eccentric under-master who 

* Family Memorials, Com Anna W. Merivale. Printed for 
Private Circulation. Exeter Upward. 1884. 
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| named the historian of the anti-Bourbon conspiracy of 1701 
| historiographer of the kingdom, gladdened the old man’s heart b 
ws of historical development. The place of the Christian Chure 
is in his cosmography a commanding and an absorbing one; in 
| her, as it seems to him, the divine government of the world finds 
its temporal expression, and in her bosom the course of human 
history ends—trbi desinit, Even the history of the Old Dispensa- 
tion stands wholly apart from that of aw pagan 
nations, and the records of the people which received it lie outside 
the range of his daringly sceptical comment. 
‘Genius alone—and genius of rare vigour of wing—could have 
enabled Vico, in the midst of such surroundings as those which 
beset him, to rise to his conception of the divine plan of 
universal history. In this conception, altogether different in 
kind from the tentative teleology of earlier writers, lies what 
has justly been called his discovery, To this a long line of 
great thinkers after him have given in their adherence; nor 
can it even in these later days be ignored except by those 
who think that the human race is educated by the operation 
of material laws. It was, no doubt, a very great misfortune 

(because only too likely to make his speculations unreadable for a 

later ity) that Vico should have found the material of his 
speclcons histor itself—in so bewildering a state of con- 
Tt needs only to read the complacent summaries of such 
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still lives in the recollections of older Harrovians under the affec- 
tionate style of “Old Harry Drury.” 
The particulars of the important ceremony show the wide differ- 
ence of social usages which has been brid over within the 
present century. Saturated as our imagination is with the 
masterpieces of that transcendental form of literature, the reports 
of fashionable iages, it is difficult to imagine that in 1805 a 
oung couple and their friends, the bride being daughter of the 
Lead easter ef a ye school, could have gone to church, some on 
horseback and rest in chaises, so disposed that bride and 
bridegroom occupied the same conveyance, and that the whole 
party wound up the day with a dinner at the neighbouring inn. 
e are not at all sure that, if old ways and new ways of marry- 
ing were weighed in an impartial balance, the hearty simplicity 
of our grandfathers and grandmothers would kick the oom. 
Thenceforward Mr. Merivale’s life was mainly spent in London, 
where his social qualities and his wide range of acquaintanceship 
procured for him admission to those ies to which it is very 
pleasant to receive invitations, and which in the hands of a 
spritely diarist and a judicious editor make very pleasant reading 
for posterity. It must not, however, be sup that the memoir 
is only concerned with such material matters as dining at home 
and dining out. We confess that among many very interesting points 
on which this memoir touches with more or less completeness, we 
are not the least interested at the confession, made with so much 
candour, sense, and sweet reasonableness, of the gradual 
process of expansion by which Mr. Merivale grew from a Uni- 
tarian to a Churchman, and from a Liberal to a Conservative. 
Among Mr. Merivale’s acquaintances was D’Israeli the elder, 
whose social peculiarities, viewed in relation to those of his son, 
are sufficiently amusing. ‘ D'Israeli himself is incredibly—almost 
ludicrously—dull in conversation, perpetually aiming at something 
like wit and attempting to tell a story, in which he uniform] 
fails in a manner burlesque enough to be made a stage character.” 
Mr. Merivale was not favourably impressed with Edward Irving. 
The conversation turned on “ the late prosecution of Byron’s Vision 
of Judgment, concerning which Irving avowed he had scarcely read 
a syllable—a tolerably bold avowal for a man who had undertaken 
to censure it by name from the pulpit.” The pleasant impression 
which Mr. Merivale derived from the chivalrous Denman of Queen 
Caroline’s “ playful and whimsical disposition,” stands in marked 
contrast to the Teenription of her demeanour and appearance which 
come to us from other quarters, stamped with the apparent particu- 
larity of truth. 
So Mr. Merivale’s‘kindly, active, and energetic life, until 
its close, with ing suddenness, in 1844, when he was only 
sixty-four. Onthe whole it was a very happy one, though he was 
disappointed in the great object of his ambition, a Mastership in 
Chancery, his legal reward having been the less ey post of 
Commissioner in Bankruptcy. On the testimony of Lord Houghton 
he was the best-dressed man in London. The success of his very 
able family was ar unfailing source of interest and pleasure to his 
affectionate disposition. e are rather surprised that Miss 
Merivale does not call attention to a pleasant work of which he 
was joint author, the selected translations from the Greek Antho- 
logy, which he brought out in concert with that eccentric scholar 
Bland, who was graphically portrayed in the Memoirs of Francis 
Hodgson, and who was more unpleasantly familiar to schoolboys 
of the older generation by a dreadful little book intended to in- 
troduce them to the mysteries of hexameters and pentameters, 


SOME BOOKS OF PSYCHOLOGY.* 


R. HUTCHINSON has persuaded himself, and seeks to 
persuade his readers, of “the unreality, the useless com- 
plexity, and the evil effects of orthodox matic rules in 
” He introduces his subject with an interesting fragment 

of autobiography. “In his youthful days,” he says, “and indeed 
until quite late in life, the present writer had the same respect that 
most others have for rules of grammar.” Mr. Hutchinson appears, 
so far as we can follow his somewhat involved style and his rather 
obscure reasoning, to pride himself on the discovery that grammar 
is an invention of the human mind, and not part of the necessary 
crder of things. If there are ns who suppose that “two 
negatives make an affirmative” is a ition with the same 
authority as - (— A) = + A, they may derive instruction from 
this fundamental doctrine of Mr. Hutchinson's. But we doubt 
whether Mr. Hutchinson will succeed in turning upside down the 
common modes of speech by making people say ‘two man,” “ some 
boy,” and discard the indefinite article. Mr. Hutchinson's griev- 
ances are of a practical, though sometimes of a peculiar kind. 
Here, for instance, is a “ grammatic illusion” :—“ The directions 
given to servants or workpeople in the daily affairs of life are con- 
stantly couched in terms so equivocal, so inappropriate, so inade- 


* Thought Symbolism and Grammatic Illusions, By H. Hutchinson. 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co. 1884. 

Readings in Social Economy. By Mrs. F. Fenwick Miller. London: 
Longmans & Co. 1884. 

The Atomic Theory of Lucretius contrasted with Modern Doctrines of 
Atoms and Evolution. By John Masson, M.A. London: Bell & Sons. ' 


1884. 
A t to the Second Edition of the Methods of Ethics. By | 
H elise Lit. D., Knightsbridge Professor of Moral’ Philosophy in 
the University of Cambridge.” Londos! Macmillan & Co. 


quate, that if they were Jiterally carried out, if the thing bidden 
were literally done as bidden, the result would often be surprising.” 
We will not detract from the value of Mr. Hutchinson's exam 
by remarking that the thing bidden is rarely done at all; 
we may be — to point out that the object of speech is 
to convey ideas, that if the meaning of what is said be un- 
derstood, its verbal accuracy is of minor importance, and that 
“servants or wor ple” are not in the habit of indulging 
themselves in the pleasures of philological analysis. The fact is 
that this isa book of the true hobby-horsical kind. Mr. Hutchinson 
tilts, with much satisfaction to himself, at adjectives, which ‘he 
wees rid of altogether, and parts of speech, which he would 
materially curtail. His ents are ingenious, and he has little 
difficulty in showing that the grammar of a living language cannot 
be treated in the same way as the grammar of a one. But we 
must confess ourselves sceptical as to the worth of his conclusions. 
If anybody will turn to Mr. Francis Newman’s recent work, called 
stianity in its Cradle, he may see what would be the result of 
every one setting up for himself in matters of orthography. Mr. 
Hutchinson appears to be driven on by a ruthless necessity. “It 
may be as well,” he remarks, in a naive passage, “to note that the 
attempt alluded to on p. 10,as made by the present writer to 
teach his daughter the orthodox grammar, ended in teaching her, 
in substance, what is here advocated, and that in the process not 
the slightest hitch or real difficulty was realized.” Our compliments 
to Miss Hutchinson, and perhaps she will explain to her father 
that, whatever may be good English, par excellent, on p. 12, is 
certainly bad French. We should be sorry to say that Mr. 
Hutchinson, like Mrs. Squeers, was “no grammarian”; but we 
fear that adjectives will survive his assault, considering all the 
ill-usage which they have with impunity endured. 

Readings in Social Economy is a very unpretending, and at the 
same time a thoroughly useful little book. Mrs. Fenwick Miller, 
of the London School: Board, has put together for the use of 
ar yr the elementary principles of political economy, and has 
added to them certain moral maxims which are unquestionably 
true, if not very novel or striking. This is Mrs. Miller's own 
account of her subject :— 

Social economy deals with man’s daily life as it goes on in the world 
in which we exist. It aims at providing us with information which will 
be to us something like what a chart is to the sailor. At the same time, 
we must strive to desire always to do what we ought, because it is of no 
more use to merely know what we should do, without trying to do it, than 
a chart would be to the seilor without the compass to yale him. But to 
know how we should act in many positions in life, and to desire always to 
do what is right, put together, will make us good and useful members of 
the human family, and give us our only chance of being personally happy 
I know what's right, nor onl 

Ww 8 nor 0! 
But also practice what I om, 

as the sacred poet more tersely put it. A work like Mrs. 
Miller's is scarcely a subject for minute criticism. We can 
heartily praise its style, which is so clear that any one able to 
read may understand it. The School Board's Syllabus, from 
which . Miller quotes, contains the threefold division of 
political economy, according as it is concerned with the produc- 
tion, distribution, or exchange of wealth. It seems impossib& to 
remove by any process the ao misconceptions of what political 
economy means, Even Mr. Froude, in the last instalment of his 
Life of Carlyle, says that, in spite of political economy, there is such 
a thing as justice, He might as well say that, in spite of arithmetic, 
there is such a thing as religion, ‘There is probably no more 
extraordinary instance of the false impressions which may be 
produced by an unfortunate name. Mrs. Miller is of course aware 
that economic science is only indirectly connected with politics, 
and that economy has other meanings besides retrenchment. Her 
account of labour, capital, wages, and the rest is both clear and 
sound. The perusal of her modest pages would indeed do much 
to render impossible such absurd disputes as that which Mr. Henry 
George recently started about the source of capital and where 
wages came from. “ Wealth, then,” says Mrs. Miller, “in the 
form of todls, machines, buildings, and a store from which to pay 
labourers, is as essential for production as labour. Labour alone 
cannot produce wealth with the rapidity and the full return which 
it gets in civilized communities. Wealth is produced in all its 
forms us by the aid of savings from past labour, which are 
applied by the persons who them to the purpose of pro- 
ducing more wealth.” If Mr. George had only realised that the 
essence of productive labour is to produce more than the labourer 
consumes, that out of the surplus other labour is paid, but that 
an ordinary labourer cannot afford to wait until he has accu- 
mulated capital to live upon, and therefore requires an advance 
from the capitalist, he might have saved himself a great geal of 
trouble and tine writing. 

Mr. John Masson’s most interesting little book has evidently 
been a labour of love. Mr. Masson is an enthusiastic admirer of 
Lucretius, as a. physicist, a poet,and a man. Of his poetic ex- 
cellence, indeed, there cannot be two opinions. If the atomic 
theory were as dead as the phy of Hecatzeus or the doctrine 
of Heraclitus about the sun, rs Rerum Naturd would still 
exert its remarkable fascination over the minds of its readers, It 
is probable, indeed, that in all ages since he wrote the popularity 
of Lucretius has been as great among believers as among sceptics. 
For one thing, of course, the religion which he denounced as the 
cause of so many evi eat naar prom the sacrifice 
of Iphigenia, is dead beyond the power of neo- Tevivalism 
to restore it. What Lucretius would have said of its successor 
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can jecture. His “rich production makes 
“fly aleng the Italian fields,” and among 
the Britons on the other side of the world, in lays that have 
indeed long outlasted her deity. The greatest master among 
the Romans of vitgif amd of verse—celebrated, there can be 


or by Milton. He sa pe way m the life of indulgence a mag- 
nificent scorn more y than Juvenal’s and saner than Carlyle’s. 
How far Lucretius was an original theorist, and how far he was 
@ mere interpreter of Epicurus, it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
say. We cannot call up Epicurus to speak for hi any more 
than we can ask Socrates if he ts what Plato has put 
into his mouth. We must take the Platonic Socrates and the 
Lucretian Epicurus, and be thankful that haughty time has been 
so just.. Lucretius himself never claims originality, and labours 
only, like Plato, for the greater glory of his master. Those who 
are to compare or contrast the Memorabilia with the Crito or the 
Phedo will reflect that Epicurus had not his Xenophon. Mr. 
Masson traces, with great clearness and ability, the influence which 
the Epicurean theory of atoms has exercised Se scien- 
tific thought. Gassendi revived it, and from mdi it passed 
to Sir Isaac Newton and to Boyle, the “father of chemistry.” The 
modern atomic theory, as worked out by Dalton, is but an ampli- 
fication of the discovery which is generally called after the name 
of + eye but which is sometimes carried still further back, and 
attributed to the genius of Democritus. There is nothing better 
in Mr. Masson’s book than his chapter on what he calls the 
ies gulf between dead atoms and the world with all 
its life.” Lucretius did not attempt to build a bri across 
the chasm. Modern materialism, as is well known, has made 
the effort, and conceives itself to have succeeded. Mr. Masson’s 
criticism on this point is necessarily brief, and he devotes 
of it to an of 
too some ten years ago between essor Tyndall an 
Dr. a “ But,” he concludes by saying, “is not the 
working of the One Power on Matter something more strange 
and beautiful than we were wont to think? Matter in every 
shape—from the dead mass throbbing with countless, unseen 
movements which mind can barely imagine, to the little company 
of snowdrops hanging their heads where a month before was 
black ground—is yet more mysterious than before.” But 
Mr. Masson does not confine his examination to the scientific 
doctrines of Lucretius. He comments also with singular insight 
on that marvellous combination of thirst for knowledge and love 
of art in which Lucretius has perhaps had no rival except Goethe. 
“ Lueretius’s picture of a river in flood,” says Mr. Masson, “is a 
fect example of a force at work according to natural law. But 
contains ee eee which we may find 
in Wordsworth, but for which we might for ever search the pages 
of the science primers in vain.” Another parallel of Mr. Masson's 
is original and striking. Speaking of Victor Hugo, he says :— 
« he and Lucretius have at command words of the same 
me and almost magic po . Moreover, each of them con- 
stantly realizes the utter weakness of man amid the dread powers 
of Nature. And do not both poets convey to us the same sense 
= oe of tempest terror which surrounds our human 
fe 


O miseras hominum mentes, O pectora ceca ! 
Qualibus in tenebris vite, quantisque periclis 
Degitur hoc zvi quodcunque est ! 

En force de marcher l’homme erre, l’esprit doute, 
Tous laissent quelque chose aux buissons de la route ; 
Les troupeaux leur toison, et "homme sa vertu. 


“Tt is difficult to decide,” says Mr. Masson in conclusion, 
“ whether Lucretius is to be viewed primarily as the opponent of 
Paganism or as a physical inquirer ; whether his strongest craving 
‘was to pursue science or to cast out the superstitious terror of a 
false and insufficient creed.” In any case, this unpretending work 
is a great assistance in forming a proper estimate of one of the 
greatest poems in the world. ; 

In his Supplement Professor Sidgwick has embodied all the 
important additions and alterations made for the third edition of 
his well-known book. They are so arranged as to read into the 
second edition. Possessors of the first edition have, perhaps, some 
reason to complain of being left out in the cold. No man’s second 
thoughts are more copious or more valuable than Mr. oe 
His perfect candour and his absolute freedom from avoidable bias 
in favour of his own conclusions make it certain that he will 
attach at least their proper value to all assaults upon his published 

inions. He states his objects in this case to be “(1) to remove 

ities, ambiguities, and minor inconsistencies in the exposi- 
tion of my views, which the criticism of others or my own reflec- 
tion have enabled me to discover; or (2), to treat as fully as 
seemed desirable certain parts or aspects of the subject which I 
had either over altogether or discussed too slightly in my 
previous editions, and on which it now appears to me important 
to explain my opinions, either for the greater completeness of my 
trea’ to my own view of the subject—or for its 
better adaptation to the present state of ethical thought in Eng- 
land.” Since his Methods of Ethics was firet published, Mr. 
Sidgwick has become Professor of Moral Philosophy at Cam- 


bridge, a for which no man living was better fitted. The 
treatment of ethical problems which dis- 
tinguished the book was agreeably accompanied by a style decidedly, 
and fey intentionally, Aristotelian. The present Sup 

is full of interesting matter, treated with judicial impartiality. 


SPORT IN THE HIGHLANDS AND LOWLANDS OF 
SCOTLAND.* 


R. SPEEDY’S book will take its place beside The Moor and 
the Loch on the bookshelves o rtsmen and amateur 

naturalists. It cannot, perhaps, be said that in the Hi 
lands and Lowlands is quite as fascinating, by virtue of description 
of adventure and incident, as its delightful ecessor. But Mr. 
Speedy is even a more thorough guide to all that the shooter und 
angler wants to know north of the Tweed than the author of The 
Moor and the Loch, Taking the advice of Marcus Aurelius, as 
rendered by Jeremy Collier, Mr. Speedy drives at practice. A 
more practical manual and guide, more sensible advice about 
taking moors and forests, about training and breaking dogs, about 
selecting and using a gun, about arranging drives and working the 
moors, about salmon and trout flies, and all that ins to fur 
and fin and feather, we know not where to fi Nor is Mr. 
Speedy deficient in the graces of interesting anecdote, as we 
pose to show by examples, Finally, the woodcuts in the book— 
studies of grouse and red-deer and river scenery—are often 
excellent, 

Perhaps written counsels, things we read in a book, can never 
have the value of the experience we pick up on the hills or by the 
water-side, Few men begin, like Mr. Briggs, to be —— in 
middle life, and without boyish experience. If any Mr. Briggses 
there be, they will find Mr. ay quite invaluable. But the 
qualities of the “ duffer” are inborn, we fear, and neither advice 
nor experience can eradicate them. “ A rod, the joints of which 
have proved faulty, a line or cast not adapted to the circumstances, 
the using of flies or bait incompatible with the season and the 
state of the lake or river, have in turn contributed to convert 
what might have been a day of piscatorial enjoyment into one 
of worry and dissatisfaction.” Only he who has seen the top-joint 
of his rod slip, and slide down the line, when a salmon had 
well hooked, can estimate the conduct of the gilly who did not tie 
the joints together. Nor is it of much use to blame the filly, for 
if you want a thing well done you must do it yourself. However, 
there are points on which advice may y be of service, for 
every man lacks experience when he takes his first Highland 
shooting. He may — himself well skilled in the ways of 
men, but he will probably find the ways of Highland lairds, 
sheep-farmers, factors, and sporting agents hard to find out. In 
rst place, Mr. remarks on the of 

vertisements. “It is of vital importance 
tion of the ground, by some experienced and reliable sportsman or 
keeper, with dogs, be made before the rent or conditions of let are 
seriously entertained.” Don't be led away by promises of “ plenty 
of ptarmigan and mountain hares.” Good ground for ptarmigan 
may mean good ground for the AJpine Club, and may afford 
capital exercise, and many beautiful views, but it is useless for 
grouse. As to blue hares, Mr. Speedy says that their numbers 
have greatly decreased in late years; besides, of shooting blue 
hares, as of all earthly pleasure, comes satiety. There are many 
other essential points to be noted, in lodge, kennels, stables, roads, 
supplies, and so forth. The best moor would give little enjoyment 
if isolated in a desolate region to which access can only now and 
then be had, during favourable weather, in boats. Mr. Speedy 
justly recommends that, in the choice of a moor, “ facilities for 
angling should not be ignored.” Mr. Speedy seems to be a hearty all- 
round sportsman, but we almost fancy his heart is more set on the 
loch and the river-side than even on the moor or the forest. It is 
an amiable weakness. He says that “many 5 who have 
no special taste for fishing are apt to undervalue and overlook it. 
It is after being doomed to the monotony of a shooting-lodge for 
several wet days in succession that the advantages of a good trout- 
ing lake and a few mountain streams are fully appreciated.” If he 
could only have the loch and the sea-trout running up the brown 
swollen burns; many a contemplative soul would let deer and 
the grouse take care of th ves. But: by a hard fortune a man 
cannot often take the fishing, while a stranger who cares not for 
it rents the forest. The spectacle of man, however peaceful, is 
odious to the proud and exclusive deer-stalker. As to forests 
and the glowing fictions of advertisers, Mr. Speedy tells an 
excellent story. Some men took a Perthshire moor, chiefly 
because the advertisements spoke of chances of stalking. In 
—_ the tenants themselves saw a number of deer on the ground, 
and fancied that if deer dwelt there in May they would not 
be absent in September. The enthusiasts bought rifles, set 
a target, and practised to their heart’s content. Nothi % 
easier than to hit an iron red-deer about the heart at a hundred 

, it is as simple as breaking the stem of a wineglass with 
& pistol-shot at fifteen “The glass has not a pistol in his 
hand,” as Considine remarked, and the iron deer canuot make 
your heart beat audibly, with the sound of a husky pump out of 
order. But the stalkers soon learned to their dismay that not one 
deer had been killed on the moor during the stalking season for 
twenty years. Nature teaches the stags and hinds to withdraw 


* Sport in the Highlands and Lowlands of Scotland. By Thomas 
Speedy. Edinburgh and London: Blackwood 1884. 


atullus—Lucretius remains perhaps the noblest instance 
scientific united with poetic gifts. No book in the world is 
jeer ery poems. Lucretius has extolled the beauty of the 
tellectual life in lines which have not been surpassed by Virgil 
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when stalking begins to corries that gather the wind from every 
quarter and to inaccessible. Yet our friends, or some other 
sportsmen in the eame case, did get a good head after all, and 
in a manner as exciting as it was unprecedented and, we fear, 
unsportsmanlike, B: way, why did Mr. Browning direct that 
rhymed apologue of the Highlander who stabbed the stag at 
queen e Highlander’s conduct was unsportsmanlike in 

extreme. To return to our friends. Octo came, the 
rutting season began, snow fell heavily. They readily picked 
out a stag on the white ground and stalked him. He passed 
at a considerable distance, offering his broad side to the rifles, 
and four barrels missed him, The stag, bewildered, stood 
still and gazed about him, was saluted with another volley, 
and then, catching sight of the enemy, ran away, while bullets 
were showered on the line of his retreat. All this is horribly 
irregular and painful to report. There was worse to come. 
The shooters found, like our men at Majuba, that in their ex- 
citement they had not put up their sights to the right elevation. 
The Southrons determined to follow the stag, and very reluctantly 
the keeper followed them. They met seven other stags, chased 
them, and fired at large, from four hundred yards, into a group of 
four stags. One seemed to be touched on the head or horn, and a 
certain shooter set off to run after these four. A wilder stern 
chase was never: attempted; but it had its reward. A spent 
bullet, fired at the leading stag, struck the third one, and 
brought him rolling down the hill. ‘“ Deer-stalking such as we 
have described will no doubt be condemned as an outrage,” says 
Mr. Speedy. But probably excitement in the wild white hills had 
reduced the men to the condition of the savage hunter who thinks 
as little of propriety as Contarini Fleming did of “their laws of 
mock combat. t is a curious fact, w we remember the 
agility of deer, that Gv seldom or never cross the low fences, 
three feet and a half high, on the Highland Railway. This is the 
more peculiar, as very high fences are needed to keep red-deer in 
forest from descending on the grounds near the lodge in winter. 
Mr. Speedy accounts for the rarity of cast deer-horns (deer shed- 
ding their antlers yearly) by the habit of eating their own horns 
which has been detected in these animals.. “If not sought for at 
shedding-time, pieces of them only will be found, three or four 
inches long, with the burr end intact, while the marks of chewing 
are quite visible.” Hinds share this curious taste with stags. 

As an example of Mr. Speedy’s method with dogs (which is not 
merely “tochain them up and lam them till they quiver like a 
haspen leaf”), we may quote his manner of curing hen-killers :— 

We applied a rather novel cure, which proved most effectual, and would 
recommend all who may be placed in similar circumstances to adopt it. 
‘There was in the hen-house an old bird which was a persistent “ cluckwr,” 
and a positive nuisance by keeping the laying hens out of the nests. We 
secured the brace of pups with a pair of couples, taking care that the chain 
was very short. We then tied, with a piece of cord, the old hen to the 
chain, which by no means relished the company into which she had been 
involuntarily introduced. She screamed, fluttered with her wings, and 
extended her legs in struggling to escape. The spectacle was to the 
humanitarian mind not a very inviting one, and might probably have 
brought some one into trouble had an officer of the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals turned up. The pups concluded that the 
hen was the cause of their being tortured and tormented; and they in 
their turn also struggled hard to escape from their unenviable position, 
After leaving them together for wellnigh half an hour, we liberated the 
trio. The result was that the hen was for the time being effectually cured 
of her clucking propensities, and the pups from poultry-hunting. 

On fishing, whether for trout or salmon, Mr. Speedy writes in as 

ractical and interesting a style as on shooting and deer-stalking. 
Fie has the advantage of knowing both the Highland and the 
Border waters. The day for the beautiful streams of Southern 
Scotland has, we fear, gone by. The manufacturers have polluted 
the waters and poisoned the trout, while the multitude of anglers 
is simply astonishing. Twenty years ago you might tish all day, 
and scarcely meet a rival, where now every pool has three or four 
“weaver laddies” wading deep in it, and wading, too often, just 
where their flies ought to alignt. He would be hard-hearted who 
grudged laborious men this cheap and healthy amusement, nor do 
we grudge it while they tish fair. But (not to speak of dynamite) 
salmon roe, an illegal bait, is freely used with murderous effect. 
Mr. Speedy describes thus the only too familiar method of the 
salmon-roe poacher :— 

In the early spring of 1881, we visited the Whitadder on an angling 
excursion. The day was exceedingly cold, with one of those dry piercing 
east winds so general at that season. On wending our way up the banks 
of the river, we discovered a somewhat suspicious-looking individual fish- 
ing, apparently with the worm, in a splendid pool immediately above 
Hutton Bridge. After walking up the side of the river for several miles, 
‘we put up our rod and fished downwards. Before we again reached the 
bridge it was wellnigh dusk, and to our surprise we found there the same 
individual we had observed in the forenoon, standing on the identical spot ; 
and so eagerly and successfully was he prosecuting his deadly work, that 
we were able to approach within some half-a-dozen vards of him undis- 
covered. His basket stood —_ the grassy bank by his side, full to over- 
flowing with several dozen of splendid yellow trout, and a couple of sea- 
trout kelts, Being fully aware that his stationary position and his re- 
markable success could only be accounted for by his using salmon roe as a 
bait, we remarked that “ trout were taking much better with the roe 
than they were doing with the fly.” He growled assent, evidently in- 
dicating that he was aware we Se See the situation; and 
recognising that our remarks were made in no unfriendly spirit, he freely 
entered into conversation with us on the subject. We then learned that, 
before putting up his rod, he broke down about a couple, of ounces of pre- 
served roe, and threw it into the top of the pool, a few yards below where 
the action of the current had ceased to be perceptible. The effect of this 
was to attract the fish towards that spot, near to which he had been casting 
his line for several hours in succession, with the merciless result which we 
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This is by no means the only, nor even the worst, kind of poaching, 
Gangs of scoundrels net every pool and stream for many miles 
round some of the manufacturing towns. Attempts to check this 
by organizing angling clubs with a half-crown subscription are 
sometimes denounced as the devices of Tory lairds, Soon there 
will not be a trout in Teviot bigger than a finger's length, Salmon- 

aching with lights and spears is, at least, picturesque. Mr, 
Speedy gives the following very judicious advice on the topic of 
the prevention of salmon-poaching, with which we close our 
review of his useful and interesting volume :— 


How salmon are to be protected during the spawning season in the 
Tweed and its tributaries, is a problem which has long occupied the 
attention of the Tweed Commissioners; but notwithstanding their several 
appeals to the Legislature, and the severity of the penalties imposed, 
they have signally failed to accomplish their end. he penalties in- 
flicted under the Tweed Acts are cumulative and oppressive, while the 
Commissioners are merciless in their exaction. The fines imposed for 
illegal fishing, or for having leisters, rake-hooks, or nets in possession, 
are so enormous compared with those imposed for many other more grave 
crimes and police offences, and are so anomalous, as to bring the authority 
of the law into contempt. As an illustration of this, some years ago a 
young thoughtless farmer was tried in one of the Border towns for dis- 
charging a gun at a vagrant Irishman who had paid a nocturnal visit 
during a moonlight night to his farm-steading. The farmer was con- 
victed, and a penalty of five shillings imposed; while shortly thereafter 
a mill-worker, who had earned a character for being a notorious river- 
poacher, had cumulative penalties inflicted upon him to the extent of 
eighty pounds, including costs. That such a state of things should be 
allowed to exist is a foul blot on our legislation, If the Tweed Com- 
missioners would have their Acts amended so as to necessitate the taking 
off the nets a month earlier than at present—and thereby allow anglers on 


the upper reaches of the river to have an interest in the monopoly now 
confined to the proprietors of the lower waters—and so as to relax some- 
what the penalties for not returning to the river all kelts caught with 


the rod and fly—we venture to affirm that they would do more to make 
poaching disreputable, and to protect the fish ap oes breeding season, 
than any Act of the Legislature, however rigid its acter, 

We are much pleased to find that Mr. Speedy opposes the 
“ Hunter's Badge” to be conferred on him who ‘Slaye a salmon, 
stag, seal, and eagle. Why kill an eagle? The bird is rare, and, 
at this rate, will soon be extinct. 


LOUDON.* 


here, Marshal Loudon,” Frederic said, on meeti 
his old opponent at the Emperor's table, in 1770; “I woul 
rather see you me than opposite to me.” ‘The words were 
generous, for the King had had bitter experience of the Marshal’s 
skill and determination. How great a soldier Loudon was may 
be pleasantly learnt from the volume Colonel Malleson has con- 
tributed to the series of military biographies. The author's name 
makes it almost unnecessary for us to say that he has produced a 
valuable and interesting book, It is no easy matter to write the 
life of a great general. In order to give an adequate idea of the 
importance of the part played by the subject of such a memoir, 
it is necessary to enter on many details with which the man him- 
self was only remotely connected, and there is therefore some 
danger that in a book of this kind biographical interest should 
be sacrificed to an attempt at historical completeness. Colonel 
Malleson bas saved himself from this danger by the exercise of a 
wise discretion. He forbears to overwhelm his readers with a 
mass of facts belonging rather to the history of a war than to 
the career of a single leader, and, by devoting two short chapters 
to such notices of general events as are neediul for his purpose, 
he manages to keep Loudon hiwself before our eyes throughout 
the remainder of the volume. While military matters are treated 
with minuteness, all unn technicality is carefully avoided. 
With the single exception of the description of the fortitications 
of Schweidnitz, where terms of art are necessarily employed, the 
narrative will present no difficulty to the non-military reader. 
The scenes of the most noteworthy events in Loudon’s career are 
described with a precision which can only be the result of 
personal observation, and the geography ot his movements is 
illustrated by three excellent maps on paper, and one on liven 
reprinted from Vol. viii. of Carlyle’s Frederic the Great, and 
representing the battle-ground of the Seven Years’ War. A 
biographer may be excused if he rates the subject of his book 
as highly as possible; and, indeed, Loudou’s character and career 
are worthy of the highest praise. At the same time, we are 
inclined to rebel against the way in which Colonel Malleson 
has sacrificed the reputation of other leaders to heighten that of 
his hero, Of Daun, for example, he simply takes the view of the 
Vienna mob, who pelted the general's wile with nightcaps, Over- 
cautious as Daun undoubtedly was, much of his slowness, we 
venture to think, was due to a settled policy of exhausting 
Frederic’s resources, to the necessity of making unwilling allies 
bear their share of the war, and, not least, to orders from Vienna ; 
while his conduct at Torgau should have forbidden the doubt cast 
(p. 145) on his courage. In spite of a list of errata, there are 
several proofs that this volume should have received more careful 
revision, On p. 3 Philip 11. should be Philip V.; on p. 20 
Frederic is represented as jealous ot the lrench success in Alsace 
—it was, of course, the success of the Queen of Hungary that 
caused him uneasiness; and on p. 90 the estate granted to Loudon 
by Maria Theresa is said to have been in Hungary, while on 
* Loudon: a Sketch of the Military Life of Gideon Ernest, Freiherr von 
, sometime Generalissimo ef tue Austrian forces, _By Colonel 
G, B, Malleson, U.S.1. With Maps. London: Chapman & Hall 1884. 
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198, where the name of the place is spelt differently, it is cor- 
Ply described as in Bohemia, These and such-like marks of 
carelessness, though, of course, merely slips, are considerable dis- 
figurements to so small a volume. A more serious mistake occurs 
on p. 3, where we are told that “ Emanuel III., King of Sardinia, 
and Augustus III., Elector of Saxony and King of Poland, who 
had married the daughters of the Emperor Joseph, put forth less 
extravagant demands” than certain other sovereigns who disputed 
the rights of Maria Theresa, Now, as Colonel Malleson has 
already discussed and dismissed the claim of Charles Albert of 
Bavaria to the hereditary dominions of the house of Hapsburg, it is 
impossible to class this amazing statement with the mere slips 
already noticed. The mention of Charles Emanuel I1I.—who, 
by the way, married Polyxena of Hesse—still further compli- 
cates the blunder, as it exhibits entire ignorance of the grounds on 
which the King based his claim to the Milanese. A superficial 
familiarity with the political history of the period in which 
Loudon lived would have made this confusion of persons and 
claims impossible, even to a careless writer. . 

Gideon Loudon, who, like many other famous soldiers of for- 
tune, was of Scotch descent, was born in Livonia in 1716. He 
began his military career when he was in his sixteenth year, and 
first saw active service at the siege of Dantzig. After some cam- 
paigns under Miinnich against the Turks and Tartars, he found 
that there was little chance of any further war on the part of 
Russia, and determined to sell his sword to some foreign Power. 
Having been cured by a rough voyage of a fancy he had for enter- 
ing the English or Dutch navy, he went to Berlin and applied for 
@ commission in Frederic’s army. It is interesting to read how 
the King bade the man whose value he was one day to have good 
cause to know wait for six months for an answer. With true 
Scotch patience Loudon waited, supporting himself meanwhile as 
a copying clerk, until he heard that Frederic had declared his 
dislike to his face and figure. Then he urged his request again. 
“I must indeed have many squadrons at my disposal if I could 

ive one to every foreign officer who comes to Berlin” was the 
King’s answer (p. 15). And so Loudon sought and obtained a 
commission in the Austrian army. For a while he commanded a 
company of Pandours, under the notorious Baron Trenck, and 
served in Alsace, where he was wounded, and in Silesia. Before 
the end of the Silesian War he left the service, for he could bear 
Trenck’s evil deeds nolonger. Then he married a good and pretty 
wife, obtained a commission in a Croatian regiment, and spent ten 
quiet years. They were not years of idleness, Full of faith in 
himself, he did all in his power to prepare for the future that he 
believed lay before him, and we are told (p. 29) that, when his 
wife remonstrated with him for incessantly studying a certain 
large map, he replied, “ Leave me alone, my dear, the know- 
ledge I am now acquiring will be useful to me when I be- 
come Field-Marshal.” On the outbreak of the Seven Years’ 
War, Kaunitz gave him the command of a battalion of 
Croats, and sent him to join Browne’s army in Bohemia. At 
Lobositz, where he was ordered to hold the key of the Austrian 
sition with a miserably insufficient force, he learnt, Colonel 
Malleson believes, from the onslaught that overthrew him and so 
led to the defeat of the whole army, that the wisest method of 
attack was a furious charge on the weakest point of the enemy. 
The experience he was thus forced to buy so dearly decided the 
ial character of his military career. It was not long before he 
showed how brilliant that career would probably be. When the 
battle of Leuthen had made Frederic master of Silesia, the King 
determined to march on Vienna by way of Moravia. His course 
was checked by the obstinate defence of Olmiitz, Everything de- 
pended on the success of the Austrians in cutting off his supplies, 
and Loudon was sent by Daun to intercept an immense convoy 
despatched for his relief. In conjunction with Sziskowitz he de- 
feated Ziethen, who commanded the escort, after a desperate 
conflict. Of the 4,000 wagons on which the hopes of Frederic 
depended only 200 reached his camp; he was forced to raise the 
siege and turn back towards Silesia. For a month, however, 
Loudon bafiled his retreat by a series of masterly manceuvres. 
Daun’s vigorous action in attacking Frederic’s entrenchments at 
Hochkirch is justly attributed to the advice of Loudon, who was 
then second in command. And though after his defeat Frederic 
succeeded in retreating to Gérlitz, Loudon made “the King’s 
whole march a continued fight.” For these services he was made 
a Baron of the Austrian Grand Duchy and of the Holy Roman 
Empire, and received the grant of the estate in Bohemia already 
noticed. A clear and interesting account is given of the battle of 
Kunersdorf, where Loudon, who was in command of the Austrian 
force, acted in conjunction with Soltikoff. After describing in 
detail the decisive s of the battle, Colonel Malleson sums up 
Loudon’s share in the hard-won victory :— 


There can be no question but that to him and to his Austrians the defeat 
of Frederic was due. After the defeat of the Russian front line, the King 
of Prussia had counted on victory. It was, first, Loudon’s rude cavalry 
charge; and, secondly, the obstinate defence by his infantry of the 
Kuhgrand, which changed the face of affairs, and enabled the Russians to 
rally from taeir earlier defeat.—P. 104. 


During the campaign of 1761 Loudon, now holding the rank of 
Feldzeugmeister, was invested with an independent command. 
The moral effect of his victory over Fouquet at Landshut is well 
— out, “Is it only to me that such misfortunes happen ?” 

rederic exclaimed almost in despair. The storming of Glatz 
followed next, and this compelled the King to raise the siege of 


Dresden and hasten to the defence of Silesia. Surprised and 
defeated at Liegnitz, a disaster Colonel Malleson describes as due 
“ to the dilatoriness of Daun and the want of enterprise of Lacy ” 
(p. 240), Loudon effected a retreat which roused the King’s ad- 
miration, ‘“ Look there,” he said, “ Loudon sets us an example of 
the proper mode of retiring.” Although freed from the command 
of Daun, his movements during the greater part of the next cam- 
aign were fettered by orders to effect a junction with the 
ussians, Home politics made the Russian generals anxious to 
do Frederic as little harm as possible, and, when marching “ in 
earnest,” Boutourlin did not accomplish more than five miles a 
day. How Loudon, in the face of Frederic, succeeded in effect- 
ing a junction with this “crawling ally” should be read in 
Colonel Malleson’s own words; he pronounces it “one of the 
greatest military feats achieved during the war.” Finding it im- 
ssible to persuade the Russians to join in an attack on the 
Cing’s lines, Loudon carried out a daring plan he had formed for 
an assault on Schweidnitz, A vivid account is given of this re- 
markable achievement, which enabled the Austrians for the first 
time since the outbreak of the war to make their winter quarters 
in Silesia. Important as Loudon’s success was, only the personal 
intercession of the Emperor saved him from disgrace, for he had 
resumed to conquer without the command of the Aulic Council. 
t was not in point of military skill alone that the Austrian 
enerals were at a disadvantage when matched with the Prussian 
ing. When the war was over Loudon spent fourteen quiet 
ears, first on his estate in Bohemia, and then not far from 
ienna. At the end of that period he was created a field 
marshal (the fulfilment of the prophecy concerning himself he had 
made many years before), poe took the command of the Austrian 
army in the war of the Bavarian succession. Not even Colonel 
Malleson’s descriptive powers can invest the movements of that 
abortive war with interest. Prescribed space—the curse of those 
who write books to form part of a series—prevents a full treat~- 
ment of Loudon’s part in the Turkish war, though the crowning 
victory of his life, the taking of Belgrade in 1789, is excellently 
told. The next year he died of ague fever. ‘* Providence,’ he 
said, as he lay a-dying, ‘ raised me from the dust to a greatness 
I never sought. I have always only tried to do my duty.’” It 
had, indeed, been a great career, and Colonel Malleson has described 
it not unworthily. 


LES FILLES DE JOHN BULL. 


LTHOUGH it had not been our intention to make any 
further comment on M. Max O’Rell’s book, we have been 

led to alter our decision by the appearance of an English transla- 
tion (Field & Tuer), in which M. Max O’Rell has elaborately done 
into English all those passages in his book which make it repre- 
hensible. For the excellent reason with which Thackeray credited 
Sterne for writing his strictures on his wife in Latin rather than 
in English, we prefer dealing with the original French version of 
M. Max O’Rell’s stuff to making extracts from the English 
edition. The keynote of this eminently characteristic production 
is struck in the dedication of the volume to “ Mistress John 
Bull”—one of the most eorwmd wrought chefs-d’auvre of vul- 
garity and bad taste which it has ever been our lot to meet with. 
‘¢ N’allez pas froncer le sourcil, encore moins vous écrier: Shock- 
ing!” exclaims the author; “ je vous assure que vous pouvez 
feuilleter ce volume d’un bout 4 l'autre sans crainte de vous heurter 
contre aucune indiscrétion”—and the remaining portions of the 
book are such that it does not seem a very desirable addition to 
the library of an ordinary decent household. How it has come 
to pass that a book containing such passages has been so blandly 
discoursed — by the daily press is a puzzle of which we 
may simply leave the solution to our readers. We may, how- 
ever, state that in one or two quarters we have met with gentle 
plaints to the effect that M. Max O'Rell has “ guarded him- 
self less than might have been expected "—a remark which gives 
about as accurate a notion of the true state of the case as if one 
were to say of a man who should gorge himself with carrion 
that he seemed fond of a coarsely flavoured form of apple pie. It 
is proverbial that coarseness and dulness go hand in hand, 
and accordingly we find Les Filles de John Bull very heavy 
reading. In the first place, the book has this serious fault, which 
is common to its kind, that it could not possibly convey any dis- 
tinct impression to any one who did not already understand more 
of the subject than the writer of it. Then, too, M. Max O'Rell. 
stands pre-eminent among his countrymen for a total absence of 
wo ag Rene approaching to a sense of humour—a defect 
which becomes most painfully apparent in several cumbrous 
efforts at lively description of character. One short extract will 
suffice to show to what extent M. Max O'Rell is fitted to speak 
with authority on English home life :—“ Pour John la femme est. 
presque un mal nécessaire; l'6pouse, une associée de sa raison 
sociale [whatever that may mean]; l’amour, une petite corvée 
plus ou moins désagréable, et qui frise l’impolitesse.” Of course 
we are sharply reproached by him for not employing the second. 
person singular as a term of endearment, and are deeply pitied 
for our want of familiarity with the “formule sacramentelle : 
ce si ¢u savais comme je t'aime.” Any one conversant with 
the method of criticism ane towards things English by a 
certain class of vulgar Krenchmen will expect, on reading this, 
to come before long on some invidious remarks concerning the 
way in which sons treat their mothers in France and England; 
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and, accordingly, we find in Les Filles de John Bull some stuff 
about English mothers having no influence with their sons, rounded 
off with the following sentence :—“ L’Anglais ne tire son origine 
ue du pére ; le Frangais tire la sienne du pére et de la mére.” The 
title of the book is, moreover, misleading ; for the author states 
that by “ John Bull j’entends toujours le anglais dont le 
revenu varie de cing 4 dix ou douze mille francs”—the working 
classes being altogether beneath hisnotice; while the “ higliff” which 
he has studied in the Divorce Court shocks him so much that he 
refuses to speak of it. We we: remark in passing that from the 
plimented upon the com e keeps either in or in his 
own rasa i One of the French Beran which he hasd 
into his compilation with every appearance of approval is as dis- 
pleasing as it is happily un in France. Some harrowing pages 
are devoted to a description of an English bedroom; and in these 
we recognize a faithful study of the kind of accommodation that 
is usually offered at a common English lodging-house; but we 
can safely assure M. Max O’Rell that he has overstep the 
mark in representing this lamentable picture as a fair men of 
what is to be found in the house of the average English bourgeois 
whose income ranges from 200. to 400! or 480/. a year. It is not 
surprising, from his general tone of thought, to find that the exist- 
-ence of the married clergy is a source of pain and scandal to M. Max 
‘O’Rell, and we are perfectly resigned to find him waxing nasty in 
his strictures upon it. But we cannot away with the intolerable 
manner in which he has padded his book with foolish descriptions 
of equally foolish sects and denominations—a fault which is only 
the more intolerable because he had already committed it in his first 
work, John Bull et son Ile. Besides this we have a long and dull 
-imagi conversation between a country clergyman and his wife, 
followed by a longer and duller chapter, which hasfor its heading, 
-“ Apothéose des filles de John Bull (Scénes de désappointement 
‘au Paradis, en l'an 19... .).” In this chapter “our funereal 
neighbour the Gaul,” to slightly change Mr. Micawber'’s s , 
displays a capacity for boring his readers which we should have 
believed to be beyond all human endeavour, did we not know full 
well that French bores have always surpassed all others since 
first bores went boring in boredom. In conclusion, we can only 
sey that M. Max O’Rell has written a repulsive book in a way 
which may possibly cause it to prove attractive to the lowest kind 
of French bagman when he can get nothing else to read, 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
v. 


Oso icture-books that have come to us there can be no 
doubt which is the prettiest. Miss Kate Greenaway is one 
of the few artists whom great and early success cannot spoil. 
She has never grown careless; and we open her annual volume 
without any fear that it will come short of our highest expecta- 
tions. Miss Greenaway has created her own style, and yet we 
‘have no choice but to admire. She is peculiar as, for instance, 
Mr. Burne Jones is peculiar ; but there is no controversy over her 
work. It is not every one who likes to see his children dressed in 
the “‘ Kate Greenaway — ”; but every one likes to see her little 
figures on paper, with their long n Pag and bare necks, 
their mob-caps and aprons, their coal-scuttle bonnets and wreaths 
of roses. This year her contribution is the Lang of Flowers 
(Routledge). The Morse alphabet and the Signal-Book at sea 
are simplicity itself compared with the meanings to be conveyed 
in nosegays; but, after some hours spent over the modest little 
volume, we have al ge reached the letterpress in which the 
lover's code is explained. We observe that Ragged Robin means 
“ wit,” and peach-blossom the sentence, “‘ Your qualities, like your 
are unequalled ”—a sentence we cannot conceive any lover 

uncing upon his lass. But we turn once more to the pictures. 
sy are two girls in white and blue; one has a red umbrella, 
red shoes, and a red ribbon in her white cap. In the background 
isa brook. The rooks are cawing in the air. A hill cut up by 
hedgerows is in the background. p= | is absolutely 
common, and the whole picture only fills an oval of two inches 
doy and ahalf, Yet there are thousands of pictures in every 
wage Academy Exhibition for which high prices are demanded 
paid which are not fit to be mentioned in a breath with this 
little instance of harmony, composition, and sentiment. But 
this is only one of dozens upon dozens of similarly delicate 


a 
pug-dog; there is a bunch of tulips; there are two little outa 
going to school; there are two more looking “over the garden 


millionaires, 

Miss Greenaway’s art is for all the world, wholesome, pure, lovely 
chasing volume ie Storise of the Artists 

no ame is Stories jan Arti 

(Seeley) translated from Vasari. There is a simplicity about 
asari ought to make him popular, and it is strange that 
his work is not more familiar to lish readers, The translator 
might, perhaps, have shortened some of the sentences or cut them 
into shorter ths to suit modern taste, but it is possible that 
‘something be lost by the process, It would certainly be 


difficult to improve such a rambling, yet amusing, example as 
this. “It is said, and you way read it in certain records-of old 
ictures, that while Cimabue was painting this picture, King 

harles of Anjou pa-sed through Florence, and amony other enter- 
tainments provided for him by the people of the city, they took 
him to see (imabue’s picture, and as no one had seen it be'ore, it 
was shown to the King. There was a great concourse of all the 
men and women of Florence to see it, with the greatest rejoicing 
and running together in the world.” Here is another example; 
it relates to Andrea del Sarto in France :—“ But one day, while 
he was working upon a St. Jerome for the King’s mother, there 
came to him letters from Lucrezia, his wife, whom he had left 
in Florence, and she wrote that when he was away, although 
his letters told her he was well, she could fiot cease from 
sorrow and constant weeping, using many sweet words apt to 
touch the heart of a man who loved her only too much, so that 
the poor man was nearly beside himself when he réad that if he 
did not return soon he would find her dead.” Of Sebastian del 
Piombo we read that “ being censured by some, who said it was a 
shame that now that he had the means of living he worked no 
more, he answered, ‘ Now that I have the means of living, I dono 
work, because there are clever men in the world now, who can do 
in two months as much as I used to do in two years, and I think 
if I live much longer everything will have been painted; so ag 
these men do so much it is a good thing that there should be some 
who do nothing, that they may have more to do,’” The book is 
very fully illustrated with coloured and other plates, amon 
which we may select for special commendation the print of 
“ Soldiers,” after Luca Signorelli. Auother beautifully illustrated 
book comes from the same publishers. This is The Chant 
Priest of Barnet: a Tale of the Two Roses, by the Rev. Alfi 
J.Church. It contains sixteen co!oured plates, chiefly from con- 
temporary manuscript illuminations. Mr. Church has deviated 
a little from history in the story, but gives what seems to 
be a faithful picture of manners in the fifteenth century. He 
owes # good deal, as he acknowledges, to the Paston ers. 
Granting that young people can learn history by reading histo- 
rical stories, this is likely to be a very useful book, as it certainly 
is very interesting wat well got up. There should be some 
mention of the manuscripts from which the splendid coloured 
plates are copied. Thomas Aylmer, the hero, narrates the sto 
of his own life, and tells us of Caxton, the first English printer, 
the schoolmaster-printer of St. Albans, to whom, by the is he 

ives the name of Herford, of the Battle of Barnet, and of the 

ttle of Flodden. Magna Charta Stories (Blackie) is a book of 

a different character. It is a collection of histories of “ world- 
famous struggles for freedom in former times, recounted for youth- - 
ful readers,” and is edited by Mr. Arthar Gilman. Most of the 
twelve articles are by American ladies, such as Miss Coolidge, 
Mrs. Sherwood, and Mrs. Lathrop. They begin with “The Great 
Paper,” decorated with an illustration which, archologically con- 
sidered, is very incorrect, and tell of Marathon and Thermopyle, 
of Horatius les and Alfred the Great, and many more, Phe 
writing is very unequal, but with the exception we have mentioned 
the pictures are very good. 

Miss Yonge is the latest victim of the birthday-book nuisance. 
The Daisy Chain Birthday Book (W. Smith) is gathered, by per- 
mission, from her various works, The book is prettily got up. 

Thoughts for Sunrise (Nelson) is a little volume, illuminated in 
a simple style, by “ L. M. W.,” and would be a very suitable pre- 
sent for an invalid of Evangelical views, It contains a text and a 
hymn for every day of a month. Mission Addresses, delivered in 
anticipation of the London Mission now going on, in the Trophy 
Room of St. Paul's Cathedral, to members of the Lay Helpers’ 
Association, are issued in small and convenient form by the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. They are five in 
number—by Canon Mason, Canon Body, the Bishop of Bedford, 
Canon Curteis, and Mr. Bickersteth. 

A Smaller Biblia Pauperum (Unwin) is merely a facsimile, - 
a reduced scale, of the well-known Collection vA } ight 
Woodcuts, published from the original blocks by Boosey in 1818, 
ard also issued, as the prefatory note states, at the time of the 
Caxton Exhibition in 1877, but with no reference to the previous 
issue. Some people may remember that there was a warm corre- 
spondence on the subject seven years ago. A preface by Dean 
thanley is mentioned on the title-page in rubricated type, but 
consists of exactly thirty-one lines, and tells nothing of the hi 
of the book. Messrs. Unwin have embellished this edition wi 
some borders from a French Book of Hours, and the curious old 
English texts from a Wycliffite version enhance the interest of the 
cuts. Rough edges, clasps, and a parchment binding will add to. 
the attractions of the little volume. 

Sweet By and Bye, by 8. Fillmore Bennett (New York : Dutton; 
London: Griffith & Farran), is very prettily illustrated in the best 
American style. There are five hands employed, and considerable 
variety is the result; but, as the whole hymn consists of only 
three verses and s chorus, there is not much to make a book. The 
well-known music by Mr. Webster is appended. Annie and 
Willie's Prayer, by Sophia P. Snow, comes from the same pub- 
lishers. It is an original and charming little American book, and 
contains the story in verse of a father whose two little children are 
motherless, He does not understand the working of the childish 
mind, and laughs at his own little ones for expecting Santa Olaus 
to fill their stockings on Christmas Eve, and sends them early to 
bed. He is a busin.ss man and stocks have fallen ten per cent., 
which puts him out of temper. Passing their room he overhears 
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we cannot enumerate may sum up 

all by saying that the poe of looking  - the book is 

akin to that of looking through one of those late Flemish manu- 

scripts where pictures worthy of Van Eyck are interleaved with 

fantastic borders and floral initials. Such books are only for 
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them praying for what they want, and, relenting, goes out in the 
snow and buys all he can carry home for them. There is 
simplicity unconventionality about the verses that will please 
most people. Hark ! the Herald Angels Sing (New York: Dutton ; 
London: Griffith & Farran), “with illustrations from the old 
masters,” according to the title- ; but when, we may ask, did 
Messrs. Anderson, Minthrop, Plockborst, and Dobson become 
“old masters”? We cannot say anything in praise of the wood- 
cuts. The First Nowell: a Christmas Carol (Mowbray) is illus- 
trated by Mr. Wyndham Hughes, many of the pictures bei 
feeble and religious imitations of the style of Mr. Randolp 
Caldecott. We have received Rock of Ages and Nearer, my 
God, to Thee (Nelson), each with many woodcut illustrations. 

Peter Penniless, Gamekeeper and Gentleman, by Christopher 
Davies (Warne), is a delightful and entertaining book, with plenty 
of illustrations of birds and beasts. A boy of good family is 
obliged to earn his livelihood. Not being bookish, he thinks the 
career of a gamekeeper will suit him best, as he has been brought 
up with a love of sport. We can scarcely imagine any English 
country-bred boy who would not like to have a copy of this 

t book. True to Himself, by Miss Evelyn Everett Green 

elson), is about an unnaturally religious and Quixotic boy. The 

t thing he could do was to die and go to a place more suited 
to his temperament ; he was certainly unfit for this planet. He is 
contrasted with a wicked boy, who tortures animals, tells lies, and 
breaks rules. Two ordinary commonplace boys relieve the prin- 
cipal characters, and there is a father who behaves in a stupid, 
pigheaded fashion, and an Aunt Mary who does what she can to 
make everybody happy. 

Ready and Willing (Nelson) is written in the most curious 
manner imaginable. The plot is very simple. An orphan comes 
to live with his mother's people after the death of his parents; 
every trifling incident is made so much of, and there is such a 
constant straining after intensity of effect, that the result as a 
whole is unpleasant, and leaves the kind of impression derived 
from seeing a face through a magnifying-glass. Mother Bunch, by 
Stella Austin (Masters), is a very difficult book to find one’s way 
through. It is a mistake to fill the stage with characters for 
which there is not room enough to give them all place and in- 
terest. In this little book we have to attend to the very unin- 
teresting sayings and doings of a family consisting of grandfather 
Sylvester, Mrs. Clare, his daughter, her three children, Mrs. 

orbes, grandfather Sylvester's niece, her four children, Isabel 
Congreve, grandfather Sylvester's ward, and her two children, 
thirteen in all, an unlucky number. Besides these there are many 
other characters who are not related to grandfather Sylvester. 
Little Ready Cry ; or, the Sorrows of Six Years Old, is translated 
from the French of Mme. Colomb by ©. A. Jones (Masters), It 
is a simple, bright, wholesome story of a little girl with an irri- 
table temper and selfishly preoccupied. She learns while her 
mother is ill to control herself and be useful to others, The 

tures are very French, but some of them rather good. Old 

nsom; or, Light after Darkness, by Charles H. Barstow 

= arne), is a story of street Arab life which would rather astonish 
muine street Arab if he could read it, 

Little People’s Favourite Album (Warne) contains one 
hundred woodcuts and a number of large coloured plates in a very 
gandy style, The stories are stupid, being neither true nor yet 

iry tales. The Adventures of Two Children, by Frederick E. 
Weatherly (Hildesheimer & Faulkner), is illustrated by M. Ellen 
Edwards and John O. Staples, and is a very pretty little book. 
Some of the vignettes are most charming. There is a delightful 
ballad of a laundress, from which we caunot resist the temptation 
of quoting a few lines :— 

you you battens to fly, 
mangle them o: the scoi 

Or at least if I don’t Twill try V4 

And what can a laundress do more ? 

If you like your clothes sent home all w<*, 

I'll wait till a regular pour, 

1 promise I will not forget ; 

And what can a laundress do more ? 

My name is Penelope Place, 

I get up fine linen and lace, 

And all the folks own 

That no one was known 

To equal Penelope Place. 


Out of Town is by the same author, and comes from the same 
publishers. It is illustrated in colour by Linnie Watt, and in 
monotints” by Ernest Wilson. The cover, title-page, and 
vignettes are quite beautiful; but most of the coloured pictures 
are too green, and the faces are frightful. Some of the poetry is 
very sweet. Here is a verse from the “ Tale of the Sea” :— 
What is the tale of it, mother, mother, 
erry an are the m 
Merry and sad as tales cam be. 
Those ships that sail in the happy mornings, 
Full of the lives and the souls of men, 
Some will never come back, my darling, 
Some will never come back again. 


Children's Voices (from the same publishers) is a book of simple 
songs, set to music by Robert B. Addison and illustrated by 
Harriet M. Bennett. Some of the dear old favourites of our 
childhood, and a few modern songs of a similar character, are in 


this volume, which is sure to take the fancy of great and 
azall, Golden Hours, by Mrs, Sale Barker (Rou , is illus- 


trated by M. E. Edwards. Miss Edwards does not do herself 
justice by these violently coloured and, for the most part, coarse 
chromolithographs. Some of the uncoloured ictures are, how- 
ever, be! pretty indeed. The poetry is excellent. My Sunday 
Friend (Mowbray) is a book of pictures and stories, and ap 

very fitted for its purpose. We have also received two of Mr. 
R. Caldecott’s picture-books (Routledge). His peculiar vein of 
artistic humour shows no sign of flagging. The pictures in Come, 
Lasses and Lads are extremely pretty as well as funny. 

We have received new editions of Settlers at Home, very 
creditably illustrated ; The Crofton Boys, Feats on the Fiord, and 
The Peasant and the Prince, all by Harriet Martineau (Routledge) ; 
also Mosses frum an old Manse, by Nathaniel Hawthorne (Warne). 


MUCH DARKER DAYS.* 


HE young writer who is endeavouring—/aud passibus equis, 
we fear it must be said~to keep up with the reputation 
which accompanied him to London a year ago as the author of 
Called Back, will doubtless feel flattered at receiving the com- 
pliment of parody. For, if parody means nothing else, it is a tribute 
to notoriety. As published caricatures imply tiat most people 
are familiar with the countenance of the caricaturist’s subject, so 
does the parodist assume a universal, or, at any rate, a very 
widesp acquaintance with the works which he travesties. 
That this assumption is justified in the case of Dark Days we 
make no doubt at all. We should hesitate, indeed, to say that 
Mr. Fargus (“ for,” to adopt the language of a romantic style not 
widely different from his own, “ it was indeed he”) will retain the 
whole of those 100,000 readers who are siid to have been at- 
tracted to him under the pseudonym of Hugh Conway, but pro- 
bably a good proportion of them have tried him again. Whether 
most or many of them are likely to “ recapture that first fine 
careless rapture” which seems to have been experienced by the 
readers of Called Back is a question to which the very skit before 
us suggests a rather doubtful answer. Not that Much Darker 
Days is at all a spiteful or unfair caricature; far from it, It 
is impossible to compare the trials of Basil South the showman 
with those of Basil North the doctor, or the villanies of Sir Runan 
Errand with those of Sir Mervyn Ferrand, or the sufferings of 
the melodramatic with those of the comic Philippa, without being 
sensible of a ludicrous resemblance between the original and the 
'y both in point of moral frobability and of logical coherence, 

To those who have read the original, and all should do so, 
if only to qualify themselves for the enjoyment of the parody, we 
confidently commend the following extract from the fatter work 
asa delightfnl epitome of a whole mass of unspoken criticisms 
8 ted to them by the former. We have just reached the 
point at which the hero discovers that Sir Runan Errand—the 
amateur showman who runs the Mermaid, the Missing Link, and 
Koot Hoomi, the Mahalma of the Mountain—was really the hus- 
band of Philippa, and doubts whether he had not better keep the 
discovery a secret from her :— 

You see things were so very mixed, because Philippa’s memory was so 
curiously constructed : hat she had entirely forgotten the murder which she 
had committed ; and, even if I proved to her by documentary evidence that 
she had only murdered her own husband, it might not help to relieve her 
burdened conscience as much asI had hoped. There are times when I almost 
give up this story in despair. To introduce a heroine who is mad in and 
out, so to speak, and forgets and remembers things exactly at the right 
moment, seems a delightiully simple artifice. But, upon my word, I am 
constantly forgetting what it is that Philippa should remember and on the 
point of making her remember the very things she forgets. 


We feel sure that this accurately reflects the state of mind of 
Mr. Conway’s readers at the corresponding point of his story, 
and we more than half suspect that it is not an altogether inexact 
account of the occasional mental attitude of Mr. Conway him- 
self, We even think that the reply of the burlesque heroine when 
the truth is revealed to her—I thought I had only got rid of my 
betrayer, and now you say I have killed my husband. You men 
have no tact” —might with quite equal appropriateness have been 
put in the mouth of the real Philippa. i would be unfair, how- 
ever, to the authors alike of the original and the parody to let in 
any further light either upon the plot of Dark Days, or upon its 
caricaturist's comical perversion of it. It remains only to add that, 
apart from the skill shown in the working out of what may be 
called the serious purpose of the burlesque, its merits as a self- 
supporting joke, so to speak, are very considerable. The pecu- 
liarities of Mr. Conway’s not very distinguished style are most 
happily caught and mimicked. His affectation of profound scien- 
titic research into his subject—illustrated in his remark that no 
“monograph” exists, or existed, on the malady of puerperal 
insanity—is pleasantly made fun of; and the naive artless- 
ness with which he pours forth the treasures of Baedeker 
at the feet of his readers enables his caricaturist to make a few 
pages of excellent fun out of the “local colour” of an Alhambra 
which is nearer home than that of Granada—an Alhambra whose 
patio was not ye! “fragrant with the perfume of oranges,” but 
“perilous with their peel,” and where the “ botellas of agua de 
soda were wae ers and the corchos flying with a murmur 
of merry voices of mingling waters,” Very comic, too, is 
the burlesque rendering of the spiritual wrestlings of the hero on 
the discovery that a (supposed) innocent man has been arrested 

* Much Darker Da; By A. H Lon Author of 
Black” London: Longmans & Co. 1884." 
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— 
for his wife's supposed crime, But we shall break our own rule | driver reverses the English custom and passes ap; ing horses 
of discreet reticence if we go further. We can cordially recom- | to the right. One rule seems to have perplexed Mrs. Karr, and 


mend this little li uib to all who can appreciate good 
parody and relish good 


THE AMERICAN HORSEWOMAN.* 


RS. KARR believes her book to be the first volume exclu- 
sively devoted to the instruction of American lady riders 
that has ever been written by one of their own countrywomen, 
She noted the deficiency, and setting to work to remedy it has 
uced Zhe American Horsewoman “wholly for the purpose 
of benefiting those of her own sex who wish to learn not only 
to ride, but to ride well.” This is a most praiseworthy object. 
The practice of what it pleases Mrs, Karr to describe as the 
“ equestrienne art” is a constant source of health as well as of 
recreation. Some little knowledge the student may possibly 
from this book; but we are by no means certain that 
rs. Karr always talks of things which she understands, and 
her leading idea seems to be a consideration, not of how her 
pupils should ride, but of how they will look when they are 
riding. Now, if a woman ride well, she will look well on 
horseback ; and—if properly turned out, of course—there is not 
the slightest need for her to study the question of appearance, 
which in Mrs. Karr’s book is ever uppermost, “ Before pur- 
chasing a saddle-horse, several points should be considered,” 
the lady says; and, “ first, the style of the rider’s figure.” 
We are told what horse a “large, stout person” should try to 
secure, and what will suit a “large, majestic-looking woman.” 
We are told the description of hat which has a “ very charming 
and coquettish air”; and Mrs, Karr is lost in admiration of the 
Parisian horsewoman, not for a moment becauses she rides well, 
but for the reason that “ her manner of gathering up the folds of 
her riding-skirt, while waiting for her horse, forms a picture of 
such unaffected elegance that it would be well for other riders to 
study and imitate it.” What the lady does before she mounts her 
horse does not seem to us to have very much to do with riding; 
but, even when Mrs. Karr has got her pupil in the saddle, appear- 
ance is supposed to be still the first requisite. The lady who 
is “large and majestic-looking” should neither trot nor canter; 
“the walk will become her specialty.” Again, “A stout woman 
does not ride to the best advantage at a rapid gait; but upon 
a horse that has the walk in perlection she presents an impos- 
ing, queen-like appearance.” A small, slightly-built person will 
be able to ride a trot with much ease and grace, small, slightly- 
built persons are informed ; but the tall woman is warned aguinst 
trotting. When riding at a gallop the lady, whatever her shape, 
is advised to lean backwards, because it looks graceful—indeed, 
this question of grace is always to the fore, and herein Mrs, 
Karr seems to us to make a grave mistake; for the woman, 
on foot or in the saddle, who is constantly considering her 
appearance and trying to be graceful, is tolerably certain to be 
precisely the reverse. What the student has to do is to learn to 
ride in good form, and grace will follow, if it be not studiously 
sought. In that case the struggle to secure it will destroy it. 

It will surprise hunting men to read Mrs. Karr's observation 
that no “woman who really cared for her horse would wish to 
run the risk of reducing him to the deplorable condition of many 
horses that follow the hounds, In England, where hunting is the 
favourite pastime among gentlemen, the number of maimed and 
crippled horses that one meets is disheartening.” Tho imagin- 
ative author of The American Horsewoman will be surprised 
to hear that in no place is a maimed or crippled horse 80 rare 
as in the hunting-field, that no collections of horses are so fit 
and sound as those which are met with at the covert-side. Mrs. 
Karr’s ideas of horse-training—not in the racing sense, but for 
ordinary purposes—are sometimes odd. “It is not absolutely 
essential that a lady's horse should be taught the tricks of bowing, 
hand-shaking,” &c., Mrs. Karr admits, but she recommends ladies 
to teach their horses these performanves nevertheless, That 
a rider should always strive to be on friendly terms with his horse 
is certainly most wise and pleasant, but there is no sort of 
necessity for circus tricks. On the subject of patience in dealing 
with the horse she relates, with details of her own invention, a 
story of “a celebrated English trainer” who could not persuade an 
obstinate colt to move in the direction desired, and who sat on 
the animal’s back, dined there, smoked and chatted with friends 
till midnight, when the stubborn creature was quite ready to go 
home, but was not permitted to do so for another hour. The story 


Mrs. Karr is trying to tell is Dick Christian’s anecdote of Mr. 
Marriott, of Welby, and may be found at page 40 of Silk and 
Scarlet. The author has some advice for pupils who may be 


doomed to ride vicious horses, and there is something rather naive in 
her recommendations, Plunging is described, and the lady who 
finds herself on a horse which has this vice is advised to “ sit the 
plunges out.” She will probably do s0 to the limit of her 

aci “ When a horse bucks,” the rider is instructed that she 


“ must her seat the best way she ean ”—advice which is, per- 
haps, a little too general to be o postal 
bucking horse. A numberof “ Rules for Lady Riders” are added, 


several of which are sensible enough. In America, the rider or 


* The American Horsewoman. 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. New York: rz 
Cambridge: The Riverside Press. 1834. 


By Mrs. Elizabeth Karr. Boston: 
East Seventeenth Sireet. 


she declares that it has puzzled many a lady rider, This is 
“what to do with the whip when making a call.” “Shall it 
be left outside, where it may be lost ?” the lady asks, “ or shall it 
be taken into the parlour, where its belligerent ap will be 
entirely out of place?” Unless the visitor be in the habit of 
whipping her hosts and hostesses, we fail to see that the meg 
whip looks belligerent ; but Mrs. Karr thinks that it should 
left with a groom or porter, and, if neither groom nor porter be 
present, “it may be placed in some convenient and secure spot, as 
would be done with a valuable umbrella.” On the whole, it 
must be said that if American horsewomen demand a book on 
riding the field is still open, 
@ 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


HE Duke de Broglie’s volumes on Frederic II. and 

Louis XV. (1) deserve more than passing mention; and, as 

we hope to return to them in detail, we simply chronicle their 
appearance here. 

Mme. Quinet says, justly enough from one point of view, that 
Quinet’s correspondence during the a of his exile (2) has been 
“ expected ” ever since hisdeath. We are afraid that to some, at 
least, of the expectants it will prove a disappointment. The situ- 
ation of the writer was a proverbially trying one; his letters 
were almost exclusively addressed to a small knot of political 
sympathizers; much of them (though Mme, Quinet bas, she tells 
us,cut much more of the same kind out) is occupied either with 
obscure phrases intended to outwit a possible inspection in the 
cabinet noir, and still more is concerned with details of the publi- 
cation of books. In such a case Quinet’s softly-coloured, cloudy, 
semi-poetical style has no opportunity to show itself to advantage, 
while the kind of political nightmare under which he was suffering 
is evident throughout, He seems to have lost all sense of proportion, 
all grasp of the actual course of affairs. “ L’Europe,” he says, appa- 
rently in reference to the affair of the Holy Places, “ s’6touffe entre 
l’église grecque et l'église catholique.” Some years later, talking of 
Tocqueville, he says :—“ Toutes les grandes vues l'échappent.” It 
would have been better if he had himself been less given to 
“grandes vues” of the kind indicated in the absurd phrase about 
stifling Europe. Of course the transparent honesty of the man, 
his affectionate temper, his enthusiasm for his beliefs, 
clearly enough here; but this is hardly enough to save the 
from the charges of monotony and of want of any living interest, 

Collectors of the Grands écrivains series (3) can now place the 
fourth volume of M. de Boislisle’s elaborate and, it seems pro-~ 
bable, definitive edition of St.-Simon on their shelves. 

M. Coquelin ainé has followed up his well-known essays on 
Arnolphe and Alceste by a study of Tartuffe(4). Perhaps the 
character is not quite so well suited either to the treatment or to 
the treater as in the former cases, for Tartuffe, great as it is, is not 
a character with many aspects, and it is first of all tragic rather 
than comic in conception, But we never listen to M. Coquelin 
without respect or without edification in reference to the art of 
acting, and there is undoubtedly something in his contention that 
to make Tartuffe a wholly tragic character is te miss Moliére’s 
meaning. 

M. de Mandat-Grancey's travels in the Rocky Mountains (5) 
appear to have originally appeared as newspaper correspondence, 
and this will prepare the cunning reader for a slight exaggeration 
of tone in them. They are, however, lively and not too extrava- 
gant studies of what it delights Frenchmen to call “ Le Farwest.” 
The French public has here many interesting details about cattle- 
ranching, cowboys, salting mines, shooting at sight, and other 
institutions that flourish in the Settin’ Sun, set before it in a very 
readable fashion, and adorned by sketches from the pencil of 
“Crafty.” Some of these last are effective enough of their kind. 

M. Lemerre has begun to add to his “ Petite Bibliothéque” a 
collection of the works of M. Paul Aréne (6). The openi 
volume contains short tales, mostly dealing with the South 
France, which are pleasantly written. 

M. Hinstin’s complete prose translation of the plays and 
fragments of Euripides (7) must have cost him a great deal of 
trouble. The translation appears careful enough and close enough, 
though it is in places (chietly in the Cyclops) softened from con- 
siderations of propriety. ‘The introductions and the few notes are 
learned and good. But, except from the mere “crib” point of 
view, we are still unable to discern the object of a prose French 
(or, for the matter of that, a prose English) Euripides. 


1) Frédéric II. et Louis XV. Par le Duc de Broglie. 2 vols. Paris: 
mann-Lévy. 


{2) Lettres d’exil, Par Edgar Quinet. Tome 1. Paris: Calmann- 


Les grands écrivains de la France—Saint-Simon, Tomeiv. Par M. 
do Paris Hachette, 
(4) Tartuffe. Par C. Coquelin. Paris: Ollendorff. 
) Par le Baronne de Mandat-Grancey. 
(6). Euores de Paul Aréne—Jean des Figues, etc. Paris: Lemerre., 
Thédtre d’Euripide. Traduit par G. Hinstin. vols. Paris* 
achette. 
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The Manual of Conjugations (8) (MM. Bescherelle boast of 8,000 
verbs, and thus far excel the celebrated Abbé of the legend) is one 
of the most remarkable and characteristic mysteries of the French 
tongue, and we rejoice to see that it has reached a seventh edition. 
What the use of the greater part of it is we have never been able to 
understand in the very ieast. For instance, you have “ verbes en 
aver.” Then tater is solemnly conjugated in about a page, and 
the observation follows “ c'est Je seul verbe de cette terminaison.” 
But how the conjugation, in anything that makes a conjugation, 
varies from that of parler or of aimer, or any other regular verb of 
the kind, we do most frankly acknowledge ourselves ignorant. It 
is all the more delightful to turn over this solid manual which is 
“ particuliérement indispensable aux étrangers.” 


We have before us four of the popular sgientific manuals which 
are in no country more abundant or, from certain points of view, 
better done than in France. M. de Grilleau(9) takes a very san- 
guine view of the future of balloons with steering power, and that 
not merely on the score of the now famous Meudon experiments. 
Dr. Bottey’s book on Animal Magnetism (10) is scarcely popular, 
but professes to be founded on much personal experiment and 
observation, and is illustrated with drawings of subjects. Professor 
Mantegazza’s translated Physiognomy (11) is also freely illustrated, 
and the Herr Meyers Organs of (12) 

ts a scientific mo of t exactness within reach 
of 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


HE Rev. Henry W. Little acknowledges his obligations to 
Mr. Ellis in the preface to his book on Madagascar; its 
History and its People (William Blackwood & Sons), but not with 
sufficient warmth. It is not enough to say baldly that “ the 
works of Mr. Ellis, Mr. J. Sibree, jun., and others, have been fre- 
uently consulted”; for if all that part of this volume which has 
~ already done by the first of the authorities named were 
removed not much would remain to the Rev. Henry W. Little. 
He has not much to add to what is already known about the peoples 
of Madagascar, their languages and their customs. The author's 
account of his own personal experiences has naturally some value, 
but even they were not distinguished by novelty. His opinion of 
the Malagasy agrees with probability and the verdict of other 
travellers. e most Protestant missionaries, he has a weakness 
for a race which seems especially open to conversion; but, after 
all, he is constrained to acknowledge the very serious faults in 
their character. We are not surprised to be told that the civiliza- 
tion and Christianity of the Malagasy are frequently only skin- 
deep, and that the most conspicuous fruits of conversion are vanity 
and superficial knowledge. A considerable part of Mr. Little's 
book is devoted to singing the praises of the wisdom, eloquence, 
and patriotism of His Excellency Rainilaiarivéay in the style of 
a provincial Liberal paper. His account of the Madagascar fever 
is calculated to warn off the boldest tourist. 


e, like everybody else, has come to the 
tion may be an excellent thing for me | 
Pa men who will work very hard and have a little capital. 

e chapters on Spitzbergen were inserted to fill out the volume, 
as the author frankly confesses, but they are not exactly 
padding. 

Mahomet and Islam (The Religious Tract Society), + Sir 
William Muir, is a précis of his larger works on the same subject, 
dut it is a précis done by the author, which makes all the difference. 
It is wise to abstain severely from passing, or even entertaining, 
an opinion as to the accuracy of any orientalist. Their subject is 
mysterious, and their great; but the reader may 
be allowed to judge of the literary value of a biography. From 
that point of view Sir William Muir’s Mahomet and Islam may be 
heartily praised. It is short, which a biography ought to be and 
so seldom is, it is simple, and has all the appearance of being im- 
porte. Sir William Muir has no doubt of Mahomet'’s sincerity at 

@ beginning of his life, but he is constrained to confess that later 
on revelations got to happen in a suspiciously timely way. He 
does not go beyond the death of Mahomet or attempt to sketch the 


(8) Véritable manuel des conjugaisons, Par Bescherclle fréres, 
édition. Paris: Dentu. 


(9) Les aerostats dir igeables. Par B. de Grilleau. Paris: Dentu. 
(10) Le magnétisme animal. Par le Dr. Fernand Bottey. Paris: 


. (11) La physionomie et tes sentiments. Par P. Mantegazza. Paris: 
(12) Les organes de la parole. Par G.H.de Meyer. Paris: Alea 


development of his religion as Professor Dozy has done in a similar 
work, We observe with satisfaction that Sir William Muir has 
deliberately chosen to use the traditional English form of the name 
of the prophet. 

“To show that the revolt [i.e. the Reformation] neither began 
nor ended with Luther—if, indeed, it can be said to be finished 
yet ; to follow it in its geographical and national expansion ; at the 
same time to exhibit it concretely in the lives of its leaders, and so 
to bring the reader into a personal sympathy with them and 
awaken an interest in peushunll lavestigntlens, is the object which I 
have endeavoured to accomplish.” So far Dr. S. E. Herrick, 
minister of Mount Vernon Church, Boston, in the preface of his 
Some Heretics of Yesterday (Sampson Low). He has attempted 
to fill up these ample outlines by writing a dozen biographies of 
men who can more or less plausibly be described as Reformers. 
We can find no proofs that Dr. Herrick has studied the original 
authorities, and his point of view is the familiar Evangelical point. 
He asks only one question about his man, Did he quarrel with a 
pope, or, failing a pope, with an established Church? If so, 
then he was a burning and a shining light te all this nation. 


Ye Gestes of ye Ladye Anne, edited by Evelyn Forsyth (Field 
& Tuer), would probably be as good a story as another if it were 
only written in the author's native language and printed without 
affectation, As it is, it only shows how rashly some people will 
try and handle old English, and how persistently other persons 
cling to the belief that “ ye” as an equivalent for “ the ” was actu- 
ally a word, and not a mere scribe or printer's abbreviation. To 
be consistent, Mr. Evelyn Forsyth should have abbreviated “ this,” 
“ that,” “ who,” “ which,” “what,” and a dozen other words, to 
keep the “ ye” company. 

Captain M. P. Wolff publishes a plan for starting public kitchens 
under the title Fuod for the Million (Sampson Low). The weak 
point of these philanthropic plans is that they euppose the 
sion by the “million” of qualities which would make them un- 
necessary. 

A very acceptable reprint at this season is a two-volume edition 
of Grimm's Fairy Tales (George Bell & Sons), which includes an 
introduction by Mr. Andrew Lang, wherein the mythologists and 
sun-myth people generally are disposed of with his usual witty 
good sense. Another book deserving of welcome is the tenth 
edition of Dainty Dishes, by Lady Harriet St. Clair (John Hogg). 
A popular edition of Mr. Matthew Arnold’s God and the Bible is 
published (Smith, Elder, & Co.) We have received Vol. ILI. of 
Amateur Work (Ward, Lock, & Co.), Vol. VI. of Zhe Bibliographer 

Elliot Stock), and the November number of Wide Awake 
Boston: Lothrop & Co.) 

We are requested to state that Dr. Buchheim’s Selections from 
Heine's Prosa, inadvertently described last week as published by 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co., is in fact published by Mr. Henry 
Frowde, Amen Corner, for the Clarendon Press. 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

The ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT has been Remove from 38 
to 33 Southampton Street. All communications respectiny 
ADVERTISEMENTS should therefore be addressed to Mr. Joun Hart, 
83 Sournampton Street, Stranp, W.C. 


THE UNITED STATES. 


The Annual Subscription to the Satrorpay Review, including 
postage to any part of the United States, is #1 10s. 4d. 
or $7 39, and may be forwarded direct to the Publisher, 
Mr. Witt1am Boyce, at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, 
Strand, or to Mr.B. F Stevens, American Agency, 4 Trafalgar 
Square, London. International Money Orders can be sent from 
any office in the United States, and Subscriptions, payable in 
advance, may commence at any time. 

FRANCE. 

Copies of the SatuRDaY REVIEW may be obtained every Saturday 
of M. Fornertnenam, 8 Rue Neuve des Capucines, Paris, and 
59 Rue d’ Antibes, Cannes. 


The SaturDaY Review is duly registered for transmission abroad. 


The publication of the SatuRDAY Review takes place on Saturday 
Mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
in the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication 

Copies of the Satunpay Review Bill of Contents will be for- 


warded every Friday Evening by post, prepaid, to any Newsagent 
in Town or Country on application to the Publisher. 


XUM 


| 
When Mr. Clive Phillipps-Wolley, F.R.G.S., chose The Trot- — 
tings ofa Tender Foot (Richard Bentley & Son) for his title, he : 

imposed upon himself the necessity of writing a very good book. 
. It requires a great deal to counterbalance such an absurd and 
_ unintelligible piece of alliteration. Unfortunately Mr. Clive es 
Phillipps-Wolley has not been equal to the discharge ofthe debt.| 

His descriptions of his travels in America and Spitzbergen are 
neither better nor worse than the average of signed articles in the 

is daily papers during the silly season. He went to a few hotels, he 
: got a glimpse or two of the natives in British Columbia, and he 
had some Tw At the end of his American experiences Mr. 
Phillipps-Wolley gives a chapter of advice to the would-be 
“fF emi t. It is very good advice, and not to be blamed if it is 
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LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


CLERGY MUTUAL 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1829. 
Patrons, 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 


President—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP 
of LONDON. 
Chairman—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER, 
Deputy Chairman—ROBERT FEW, Esq. 
Actuary—STEWART HELDER, Esq. Physician—Dr. STONE. 


FrvanciaAL IxrorMation, JuNE 1, 1884: 


Total Funds £3,148,166 
Total Annual Income £343,271 
Total Amount of Claims upon Death £2,378,688 


Amount of Profits divided at the last Quinquennial Bonus ... £487,347 


NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 


BONUS.—£437,347 was distributed amongst 7,882 Policies at the Tenth 
wee georges Division of Profits. Of these 1, 070 were then, by means of 
Bonus, not 0 ltogether freed from the pay ment of Annual Premiums, 
but had, Sealemateueratiy alia made to the sums 


PREMIUMS.—Assurances may be effected to the extent of £7,500 at 
‘very moderate Rates of Premium, one-fifth of which may remain a charge 
ba the Policy, to be repaid wholly or in part at each Quinquennial Division 


MANAGEMENT.—The total expenses on all accounts were, in the past 
financial year, £4 5s. 9d. per cent. of the total income. 

QUALIFICATION.—The Clergy and such of the Laity as are con- 
nected with them by kindred or marriage. 


MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 


THE ECONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY (Estab- 
lished 1823), 6 New Bripcr Street, BLackrRiirs, Lonpoy, E.C., affords Mutual 

Assurance with perfect security without individual liability. 

Tux Funps now amount to £3,619,661, and Annual Income to £377,000. 

The Directors having carefully revised their rates for non-participating assurances, Policies 
may now be effected at proportionately low rates of premium, Without Profits, 

The attention of those who desire to effect Policies, at the lowest present cost, is invited to 
the Society's new Prospectus. 

BONUS POLICIES. 
Rarzs ov PReMium.—From 9 to 2% per cent. less than those charged by other Life 


REsvULTs or EcoNoMICAL MANAGEMENT.—Large Bonuses have been declared. Instances 
&re on record of Policies having been trebled by Bonuses, 

Division or Prorits.—By the mode of dividing the profits, Policies are not only 
valuable as a provision in case of early death, but become increasingly valuable as an invest- 
ment in old age. 

SPECIMENS OF POLICIES IN FoRCB AT VALUATION, 1883. 


Policy Tote | Bonen der Policy, 
ear sured ve Paid Bonus Dec. 31, 1883 
boo | ofa | | | | 
yom | | | | | 
189 som" | | | | | 
| mo | ie | mes | mee 
The ConpiIT10N8 wil) be found most liberal as regards—! Fully Paid-up 


Reinstatement 
Residence, Whole World Policies, Payment of Claims, 


SPECIAL NOTICE, 


Policies dated in the current year (1884) will participate at the next Division of Profits for 
the whole Five Years. Proposals must be sent in before the close of the Books for the Year. 


Prospectuses may be obtained on application to the SECRETARY. 


PHeaenNix FIRE OF FIO E, 
LOMBARD STREET and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1783. 
WILLIAM ALD) Joint Secretaries 


64 CORNHILL.—Perils abound on every side! The 
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PROTECTED POLICIES. IMMEDIATE PAYMENT OF CLAIMS. 
Guaranteed Surrender-values. Whole-world Assurance, 


LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


The comprehensive scheme of the Society makes effectual provision for the 
interests and security of the Assured, as follows : 

Policy-claims are paid in full immediately on proof of death and of title: 

Protection against omission to pay renewal premiums is given under a specia} 


system : 

A Guarantee of Surrender-value is endorsed on the Policy : 

after one year from their 

to tes policy of persons other than the Life 


date of the Policy. _ 
TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon, the Earl Cairns, 


The Right Hon. Lord Coleridge, Lord | James Parker Deane, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L. 
Chief Justice of England. Sir John P. De Gex, Q.C. 
The Right Hon. the Lord Justice | Frederick John Blake, Esq. 
Baggallay. 4 William Williams, Esq. 
The Invested Assets exceed Two Millions. The Policy-reserves are determined 
upon data yielding the highest known security. The Policies are indisputable. 
The new explanatory Pro:pectus, and full Government Returns, will be forwarded 
on application, 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 
Offices : 10 Fleet Street, E.C. 


‘THE COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
FIRE, LIFE, MARINE. 


Capital fally subscribed £2,500,000 
Capital paid up £250,000 
Life Pena! in Special Trust for Life Policy Holders about .. £875,000 
Other Funds exceed £1,000,000 


TOTAL INVESTED FUNDS UPWARDS OF TWO Aces, 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds £1,000,000 
CHIEF OFrFices—!9 and 20 CORNAILL, LONDON, E.C. 
West Enp OrFice—8 PALL MALL, LON ‘DON, 'S. W. 


NORTHERN ASSURANCE OOMPANY, 
Established 1#36. 
FIRE AND LIFE. AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
LONDON—1 MOORGATE STREET, E.C. ABERDEEN—3 KING STREET. 
INCOME and FUNDS (1s83), 


Fire £520,000 

Life Premi 184.000 

Interest ... 124,008 
Accumulatec Funds £2,890,000 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANOE OOMPANY, 
Established 1803._1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
Capital, £1,600,000, Paid-up and Invested, £700,000, Total Invested Funds, over £1,500,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 
PEN INSULAR and ORIEN? TaL STEAM NAVIGATION 
UNDER CONTRACT fen MAILS TO INDIA, 
USTRALI 
REDUCED RATES OF PASSAGE MONEY. SPECIAL RETURN TICKETS. 


Departures for— 
SYDNEY, MELBOURNE, and ADELAIDE .. =p PM. 
BOMBAY. EGYPT, ADEN, Week 


pPoritasie INVESTMENTS. 


Our special CIRCULAR for NOVEMBER, now ready, contains particulars of 
several selections, paying from 5 to 10 per cent., in the safest and best paying 
class of Securities, viz. : 

TRUST, MORTGAGE, AND INVESTMENT COMPANIES, 


" ABBOTT, PAGE, & CO., STOCKBROKERS, 42 POULTRY, LONDON, B.C. 


JOHN SHAW, STOCK pond SHARE BROKER, 
WARDROBE "CHAMBERS ERS, DOCT AND 


pape eesutes ative fs Accounts with 1 per cent. cover. Deals at ta 
fferences an inclusive Broker: f commands 
£1,000 Stock. yy £2,000 Stock. No Other charges or liabi aii. 


BIRKBECK BANK, Southampton Buildi 
on the Accounts opened according to - 
keepin, Money received on at 3 per cent. on demand. 


es, eharge, the custody other Securities 
and Valuables; the Collection of Bills ‘ot Ex change, T Dividends, and Cnapones and the ihe parenase 


and sale of Stocks and Shares. Letters of d Circular Notes issued. Pamphlet on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


CHARING CROSS 
TURKISH BATHS. 


J. & H. NEVILL, 
NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, 
Pronounced to be the FINEST IN EUROPE. 
Admission, 9 a.m. to7 P.M. 38.6d.| | Evening, 7 to 9 p.m, 2s. 
Chiropodist in attendance and Hair-Dressing 
Room attached. 


SEPARATE BATH for LADIES, open all day. 
Also at LONDON BRIDGE and ALDGATE. 
Prospectus post free on application, 


BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


THE NEW SANITARY WALL-HANGING. 
CHEAPER THAN A PAINTED WALL AND MORE DURABLE. 
May be scrubbed with Soap and Water without injury. ae 
_——- by THE EMBOSSED TAPESTRY COMPANY. 
Loxpon Dror: 33 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
Patterns, Prices, and Particulars on receipt of Six Stamps. 
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November 29, 1884.] 


The Saturday Review. 


HOLD BUILDING GROUND—CITY OF LONDON. 
an OF C ci of London moot = the 
hall said on Tuesday, Decem " -past twelve o'clock precise 
Proposels for tak! on BUILDING LEASES, for a term of years, Ty Plot 
very valuable FREEHOLD GROUND, situate in Upper Thames Street, one 
of Brewers kame. end the ot at Hall 
at this Office, where Plans of the Ground may also be see I~ = 
SCommipsiodans do not bind themselves to accept the highest or ony me proposal. 
makin must attend personally or by a duly au agent 
tioned half-past twelve o bene y: precisely, and the party whose 
uired to execute an Agreement and Bond at the same Prine. 
the outside “Tender for Ground, U 
before twelve o'clock on 
HENKY BLAKE, Principal Clerk. 


BUILDING GROUND—CITY of LONDON. 


Gunaeit Bg my OF SEWERS of the City of London will meet in the 
id Ci ber at half-past ° 


on » Decem 1 1, 
AT. for taking on SUILDING LEAS. 
years, Plots of very valuable FREEHOLD GROUND, situate 

Further iculars, with conditi ns and printed forms of pro 


cation at Office, where Plans of the Ground may also be seen. 

The issioners do not bind themselves to accept the highest or 

Persons H proposals must attena person: or bya du sevhraed ent ton the 
above-mentioned day at half-past Twelve o isely, and the party whose offer is 
accepted will be required to execute an agreement and bon: é& the = i, 

Proposals m: endorsed on “Tender for Ground, Bevis Marks,” and be 
delivered in, addressed to the before Twelve o'clock on the said day of treaty. 

ENRY BLAKE, Principal Clerk. 


Sewers’ Office, Guildhall : 
HOTEL.—A Charming Winter Resi- 


on the pe verge of atiantis. vie mild ont equable climate of Western 

ofthe Ma MANAGER, lifrecombe. Devos. 
YOUR HOUSE or 
dperelY Pee GHOUT on MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. The original, best, and most 
A.D. 1868. Cash Prices; no extra for time given. Large, useful 


Tilustrated priced ith t free. and 250 
Court Hoad, and 19, 20,and 21 Street, W. Established ia62. 


MAX GREGER’S 
OARLOW ITZ, 1878. 


Sample Case, containing one bottle each of six different kinds, 
carriage paid, 19s, 8d. 


SHAREHOLDERS’ 
CARLOWITZ. 


24s. per dozen. Fully matured, having been bottled three years. 


CARLOWITZ. 


18s., 24s., 32s., 42s., 60s. per dozen. 
FOR OTHER WINES, PLEASE APPLY FOR PRICE LIST. 


APARTMENTS 


MAX GREGER, Limited, 
WINE MERCHANTS TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
HEAD OrFicE: 66 SUMNER STREET, SOUTHWARK, 
Convenient Tasting Rooms and Order Offices : 

7 MINCING LANE, E.C., AND 2 OLD BOND STREET, W. 


MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY. 
oe Quality, for Household use and for the Weak and Aged. 
Sportsman's Quality, for Outdoor use and for Travellers. 


GRANT’S 


GRANT’S ORANGE COGNAC. 


A fascinating liqueur of high a made with 
choice Brand, 


A fine appetizer ; 


TONIC 


LIQUEURS. 

2 GRANT’S GINGER COGNAC. 
Silver Medal, Stomechic of! the 

Health Exhibition. Sold by all Wine Merchants, Hotels, &c. 


Manufacturers, T. GRANT & SONS, Maidstone. 


J[NTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION, SOUTH 
KENSING TON, 1884. 


Ge MEDAL awarded for EXCELLENCE of QUALITY to 
gut & CO. 


m4 2, INDIA PALE and BURTON ALE BREWERS, 
and Offices, 21 to 31 PANCRAS ROAD, LONDON. 
PRICES to be obtained of all the Principal Dealers. 


Whitens the teeth, prevents decay, and gives a 
pleasing fragrance to the breath. It is the best 
TOOTH POWDER, 
and contains no acid or gritty substances. 
Ask anywhere for 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
the only genuine, 


ROWLANDS’ 
ODONTO. 


GOLD MEDAL, 
CALCUTTA EXHIBITION, 1384. 


FRY’S 


BY PARCELS POST. 


A LUXURY UNKNOWN IN ENGLAND. 


BARBER & COMPANY'S FRENCH COFFEE, 
As used in Paris. In its highest perfection, 10d. per 1b. See that you have 
none other, 5 lbs, in tins sent free, per parcels post, for 5s. 6d., or 2 lbs, for 2s, 4d. 


BARBER & COMPANY, 274 REGENT | CIRCUS, OXFORD STREET, W. 
61 Bishopsgate Street, E.C. The Boro London Bridge. | Manchester—93 yy St 
102 Grove, W. Brighton— North Corn 


Cross, mingham 
reat Titchfield Street, W. Liverpool— Street. 


HEAL & SON. 


BEDSTEADS. 
3ft. IRON FRENCH, from 10s.6d. |  3ft. BRASS FRENCH, from 48s, 


BEDDING. 
MATTRESSES, 3 ft., from 11s. 

A NEW SPRING MATTRESS, warranted good and serviceable, at a very moderate 
price, 3ft., 30s. This with a Top Mattress (S ft., 208.) makes a most comfortable Bed, 
and cannot be su surpassed at the pr. 

GOOSE DOWN QUILTS from ls, BLANKETS, te ger pale. 


BEDROOM FURNITURE. 

PLAIN SUITES, from £3. DECORATED SUITES, from £8 10s, 
SUITES OF WHITE ENAMEL, similar to that in the Health Exhibition, from £14. 
ASH & WALNUT SUITES, from £13 12s, SCREENS, specially suitable for Bedrooms, 21s. 
EASY CHAIRS, from 3%, COUCHES, from 75s. WRITING TABLES, from 2% 
OCCASIONAL TABLES, from 10s. 6d. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE BY POST. 


195 to 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 


APOLLINARIS 


HAS RECEIVED 


AT THE 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION 
THE HIGHEST AWARD 
OVER ALL OTHER MINERAL WATERS, NATURAL OR ARTIFICIAL. 
“ Apollinaris reigns alone among Natural Dietetic Table Waters. 


Its numerous competitors appear to have one after another fallen 
away.”—British Medical Journal, May 31, 1884. 


BOOKS, &c. 


MOUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.— NEW and CHOICE 
BOOKS.—Revised Lists of New and Choice Books in Circulation at MUDIE’S 
SELECT LIBRARY, ond Cota) ues of Surplus — withdrawn ‘or Sale at greatly reduced 
prices, are now ready, and will be arded pos: ree on application. 
Mopis's Se_ect Lisrary, Limited, 30 30 to 34 New Oxford Street, 
281 Regent Street, W., and 2 King Street, Cheapside. 


(OOMES'S REGENT LIBRARY, 141 REGENT STREET.— 
Six Volumes allowed in Town, or Twelve Volumes in the Country, for Three Guineas 
ber Annum, All New Books added on day of publication. 


[HE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following rates 
per annum, paid in advancet 
Any the United £1 8 2 


STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, 8.W. 
THE SATURDAY REVIEW,.—The following NUMBERS 


of THE SATURDAY REVIEW .for which 64. eac wilt pe siren, vis.: 
13, 75, and 99 (clean copies)—at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, W 


DP )ISCOUNT, 34. in the 1s. —HATOHARDS, 187 87, Piccadilly, 


London. All the New and Standard Books. Bibles, Prayers, Church 
Post Orders promptly executed. Libraries ani 


Books at a DISCOUNT of $d. to 9d. in the shilling. —Now 


ready, & FIELD'S CATALOGUE of BOOKS. Man my 4 


ill and h bound, suitable for tation, from the lished of 
which the abo liberat discount is ‘allowed. and and postess 
Field, 67 ate Street, and 18 


MISS MATHILDE BLIND'S NOVEL. 
On November 29, in 2 vols. 2is. 


(TARANTELLA : a Romance. B MATHILDE Burxp, Author 
of “ Life of George ” ae. 
London: T. Fisuer Unwin, 


The NEW NOVEL. At all Libraries. 
AN N INTRIGUE at BAGNERES. 1 vol. thick 8yo. cloth gilt. 


“ Recalls Thackeray and Wilkie Collins in collaboration." 
published, 8vo. 15s. 


PROFOUND PROBLEMS in THEOLOGY and PHILO- 
ee OFT. By the Rev. Grones Jamresoy, B.D., Minister of the First Charge, Old 


London ; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co., 4 Stationers’ Hall Court. 
day, Second Edition. 


(THE FIRST PRINCIPLES of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 


Voorst, Paternoster Row. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 


TWENTY PRIZE MEDALS. 


COCOA. 


TREATED HOMCROPATHIOALLY 
ES A 
Just published, wn 8vo. cloth, 3s. 
PURE COCOA ONLY. LATESTE DEVIL: « Contribution to Universal 


Y arned and Pious Divine, Jacos G. 

of the Lite Death of" his Satanic Majesty 
. “ A Satyre on ‘Varsity life.” 
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RECORD OFFICE PUBLICATIONS, 
Now ready, in imperial 8vo. price 15s. cloth. 


to of STATE PAPERS and MANUSCRIPTS, 
Mh ny I to English Affairs, preserved in the Archives of Venice and in other 
orthern Italy. Edited by Rawpox Brows, Esq. Vou. VI. Pant IIL. 


*,* Mr. Rawdon Brown's researches have b ht to light a number of valuable 
documents relating to various periods of English history ; his contributions to his- 
torical literature are of the most interesting and important character. 

London: Loyemans & Co. and Triipner & Co. Oxford: Parker & Co. 
Cambridge: MacmiLLan & Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. Back and 
Doveias & Fouuis. Dublin: A. Tuom & Co, Limited. 


On BY THE AUTHOR OF “AT THE WORLD'S MERCY" &e. 
In stiff paper cover, each Is., post free Is. 2d. ; or bound in fancy cloth, each te. 64.1 post free, 


Now ready, Sixth Edition. 
‘THE HOUSE an the MARSH. By the Author of “At the 


World's Mercy” 
The SaTurp. ~ Bouse on the Marsh’ we can confidently recom- 


Al 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ran ON THE MARSH.” 
AT fhe WORLD'S MERCY. By the Author of “The House 
Marsh" &c. 
Review As Mercy’ is decidedly better than the 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ KITTY’S FORTUNES.” 


ADDIE’S HUSBAND. 

GUARDIAN says :—“ is as good as the majority of novels printed 

THE following NOVELS, uniform with “The House on the 
* im paper covers, — ell ine post free Is. 2d.; or in fancy cloth, ls. 6d., post free 


Is, 8d., have already 
THORNS AND ‘OR ANGE-BLOSSOMS. MY MARRIAGE. 
HER MOTHER'S SIN. COULD AUGHT ATONE ? 
WIYE IN NAME ONLY. WHICH LOVED HIM BEST? 
ROMANCE OF A BLACK VEIL. THE HISTORY OF AN OPAL RING. 
THE LOVE THAT LIVES. 


A BROKEN WEDDING-RING. 
A GOLDEN HEART. SWORN FOES, AND THE SKELETON 


A SHADOWED LOVE. ON THE HEARTH. 

A SISTER'S SACRIFICE, AND OTHER | LORD LYNNE'S CHOICE, AND INGLE- 
STORIES. DEW HOUSE. 

MADGE, OR NOBODY'S DARLING. ROSE OF THE WORLD, AND KING 

HILARY’S FOLLY. COPHETUA. 


AT WAR WITH HERSELF. 
FROM GLOOM TO SUNLIGHT. ALLINTHE WILD MARCH MORNING. 
A ROSE IN THORNS. DORA THORNE. 

W. STEVENS, 421 Strand, W.C. And all Booksellers. 


Recently published, 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, 21s. 
(CCREEDS of the DAY; or, Collated Opinions of Reputable 
Thinkers. By Henry Coxe. 
“ This is a serious effort to compare our leading thinkers with one another and with them- 
velves.”"—Contemporary Review. 
bec able book. It is well written and fair.”"—Modern 
'e cannot call to mind another book in the Eng h language wher the arviment against 
revealed ond natural are so compactly — Tabiet. 
A successful attentpt to modern thought. York. 
un, New 
“Its will who read it.""— Nation, New Y: 
An accurate view 
London: Tatsxer & Co., Ludgate Hill. 


“ Certainly since Mr. Lewis Carrol gave us ‘ Alice in Wasteies, Sate has 
never appeared a more chomming fairy than these edventores of 


Fancy cloth, with gilt edges, elegant, 5s. post free. 
BFFIE and her STRANGE ACQUAINTANCES : Very 


LOVE'S WARF ARE. 


Scotsman. 


Story, almost True. By the Rev. Jous Crorrs, Author of “ 


FLOWERS with ROOTS: Allegories and Sermons for Children. 
Fancy cloth, %.6d. “Quite model addresses.” — Guard 
Chester: PHILLIPSON & 


Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers, cloth gilt, 6s. 
“ Out WEST”; or, From London to Salt Lake City and 


Back. By CoLon SovuTH. 
“ Most interesting, amusing, and original.” 
London: WrMAn & Sons, 74-76 Great Queen Street, w.c. 


800 pages, crown 4to. cloth, handsomely bound, 2is. 


GUSTAVUS A} ADOLPHUS: an Historical Poem and Romance 


Years’ War. By F. P. Swixsorne, Author of Poems for Penny 
London: WymMax & Sons, 74 and 76 Great Queen Street, W.C. 


Fifth Edition, 536 pp. and 100 plates, 21s. 
How to WORK with the MIC ROSCOPE, from the Rudiments 
highest powers. By Lionrt 8. BEALE, F.R.S., Treasurer of the Royal 
Harrisos & Sons, Pall Mall. 


Just published. each Is. 


(THE ABC GUIDE to PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, for 
the Instruction and Diversion of Young Folk. 
SHORES, BARS, panne, AND DELTAS. 
Tuomas YounG, % Kensington High Street, W. And all Booksellers. 


NEW EDITION. 
Cloth elegant, 2s. 6d. 


THE CRUISE of ULYSSES and his MEN ; 


or, Tales and Adventures from the Odyssey. By C.M. Bett. Illustrated by 


“ Mrs. Bell's stories make a most interesting and desirable La yty neh of the best kind, and 
oxen little work to love Homer, an look forward to the time 
Mi understand the music of his hexameter."’—Sat y Reriew. 
gros narrative out of that most delightful of 
the first twelve books of the Odyssey. She shows a subtle sense appre- 
of 's epithets for the sca, the mountain, and the forest.” 
Manchester Guardian. 


GriPFiTH & Farrax, St. Paul's Churchyard. 
MONUMENT te the Rev. LORD THYNNE, ~ WEST- 


A. Wi the Lady l, Treves C: 
Architects and the Institute; Health 
by post, 4jd. Annual Subscription, 1%. 


BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE for DECEMBER 1884. 
No. DCCCXXX. 29.64. 


CONTENTS: 

THE WATERS OF HERCULES. Part V. 
LIFE IN A DRUSE VILLAGE. 
RONSARD: ON THE CHOICE OF HIS TOMB. By J. P.M. 
DOROTHY : AN INTERLUDE. 
JOHN WYCLIFFE: HIS LIFE AND WORK. 
THE COMMERCIAL EXPLOITS OF A COMMERCIAL CABINET. 
UNDER A GREEN BOUGH. 
THE RIGHT HON. JOHN WILSON CROKER. Conclusion. 
THE CRISIS, 
INDEX. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Soxs, Edinburgh and London. 


NOW READY, PRICE SIXPENCE, 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, No. XXVI.— 

DECEMBER. 
OONTENTS :— 

JACK’S COURTSHIP: A SAILOR’S YARN OF LOVE AND SBIP- 

WRECK. By W.CLARK Russet. Chaps. XL.—XLILI. (Concluded). 
A HUMBLE REMONSTRANCE. By Roperr Lovis STEVENSON. 
A STORMY NIGHT: A STORY OF THE DONEGAL COAST. By 
WILLIAM ALLINGHAM. 

SIR JOCELYN’S CAP. I.—IV. 

THE LAST CAST: AN ANGLER’S APOLOGY. By ANDREW Laxe. 

IN A BALLOON. By the Rev. H. R. Haweis, M.A, 

MADAM. By Mis. Ouipgaxtr. Chapters LIV.—LVII. 


London, Longmans, GREEN, & Co. 


Monthly, 2s. 6d. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


For DECEMBER: 
THE GOVERNMENT OF BERLIN. By Professor RvDOLPH GNEIST. 
A FAITHLESS WORLD, By Frances Power Cospe. 
WURZBURG AND VIENNA. II. By pe Lave.eye. 
THE HIGHLAND LAND AGITATION, By the Marquis of Loryr. 
THE CROWN OF THORNS THAT BUDDED. By Ricwargp Heata. 
ANCIENT PALESTINE AND MODERN EXPLORATION. By Captain C. mh. 
Cox peER, R.E. 

THE FEDERATION MOVEMENT IN AUSTRALIA. By Mrs. Baker. 
FRANCE AND CHINA. By Sir RurHERFORD ALoock, K.C.B. 
CONTEMPORARY RECORDS : 

1. MODERN HISTORY. By Canon Crelenroy. 

2. ART. By Harry QUILTER. 

3. ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. By Professor G. T. STOKES. 

4. GENERAL LITERATURE. 

IsBisTER & CO., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


Price 2s. 64. 
THE NATIONAL REVIEW for DECEMBER. 
CONTENTS: 
THE ADJUSTMENT OF THE QUARREL,. 
THE MYTHS OF ROMEO AND JULIET. By WILLIAM ARCHER. 
TORY PRIME MINISTERS. II.—The “ Mediocrities.” Lord Liverpool, The Duke of 
Portland, Mr. Perceval. By T. E. KEBBEL. 
AT DELPHI. A Poem. By ALFRED AvsTIN. 
NATURE OF EVIDENCE IN MATTERS EXTRAORDINARY. By E. Guryey. 
NOTES IN THE MORBIHAN, By the Hon. Emity Law ess. 
THE UNITY OF THE EMPIRE: FEDERATION, INTERCOLONIAL AND IM- 
PERIAL. By W. WESTGARTH. 
THE LIBERAL MOVEMENT IN ENGLISH LITERATURE.—WORDSWORTI'S 
THEORY OF POETRY. By W.J.Courtnops. 
THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND ABROAD. By the Rev. Freverick ARNOLD, 
A FRENCI CRITIC.—M. ED. SCHERER. By F. T. MARZIALS. 
IMPROVEMENT OF THE PLANTS OF THE FARM. By lizxay Evensurp. 
HENRY FAWCETT: IN MEMORIAM, By J. F. Rouiru. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
London: Wa. H. ALLEN & Co., 13 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 


Price 1s. 4d. ; post free, Is. 74, 
HE CENTURY ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
The DECEMBER NUMBER is now revdy. 
INTERESTED IN THE STUDY OF THE HEAVENS should 
THOSE article on“ THE SUN'S ENERGY.” 
AMERICAN PAINTERS IN i PAGTEA, by Mr. S. Van RENSSELAER, will prove entertainisg 
to Artists and Art Studen 
URE _OF FO RT DONELSON, by General L. WALLACE REC 

THE OF A PRIVATE—IT, b LER Goss, 

selves especially to Military Men, 4 it of General Grant (in 1862) forms the 

rontispiece 
ITY is the title of an article by EpwarpD DowDeEs, which is profusely 

NOVEL READERS will be celigh ted with contributions from Mark Twary, W. D. 

HowELLS, and GRACE DEN10 LITCH:« IELD. 

NEIGHBOURS and HUNTING the ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
and W. A. BAILLIE GROHMAN, also tend to make DECEM 
» CENTURY one of the most interesting numbers ever presented to the public. 
To be had at all Booksellers’ and Railway Stails, 
London : FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


+ ost free, 1s, 2d. 
tT CHRISTMAS ‘st. NICHOLAS. —One of the most 


,bonutifel F Holiday Gift ben books of the Season, and at the rarre time the tof 
1, AND EMBER NUMBER ‘at ST. NICH (LAS for 
this year contains some ext:so'dinary attractions, and i« 
fusely illustrated. The contents include CHARMING CHRISTMAS STORIES and 
POEMS. “ Davy and the Goblin, ’ an “ Alice in W. nderland storys begins in a this number. 
Among the writers represenget in this great number are John G. Wii Louisa M. 
Alcott, Mary Mapes Dodge, J. T. Trowbridge, Frank R. Stockton, Christine G- Rosetti, 
H, Edna Dean Proctor, T.ucy Lareom, Mary Hallock H. i. Boyesen. 

Recollections of a Buy-Page in the U. 8. Senate,” begun in November, is 

aus worth the “ or the magazine. Grown-up poople will enjoy it as well as children. 

d at all Booksellers’ and Railway Stalls. 


Benin’ FREDERICK WARNB & CO., Bedford Street, Strand. 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 
OvuR WORK. Freely Illustrated, 1s, 
Edition of 40,000 Copies. 
Monthly circulation of OUR WORK, 26,000, price 2d. 
“ ECHOES” of OUR WORK, 24,000, jd. 
CONTENTS OF CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 


Te] Year's Procrese. A Summer Excursion. 

s Story. Our Accident Hospital. 
flome’s t Home. London Homes. 
4 Transformation Scene. Unlimited Liability. 


Published by the Cucrcem ScxpAY SCHOOL 6 Paternoster Row. 


THE TUBINGEN SCHOOL and its ANTECEDENTS : 
London F. Nors. Covet Gentes. 
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ROUTLEDGE’S HAND-MADE PAPER EDITION OF 
SMOLLETT’S NOVELS. 


Now ready, in 6 vols. royal 8vo. boards. | 


THE NOVELS OF 
TOBIAS SMOLLETT. 


With an Etched Portrait by 0. MURRAY. | 
Vol. I. RODERICK RANDOM. 


Vol. Il. PEREGRINE PICKLE. Vol. I. | 


Vol. III. PEREGRINE PICKLE. Vol. II. 
Vol. IV. FERDINAND COUNT FATHOM. 


Vol. V. SIR LAUNCELOT GREAVES and 
ADVENTURES OF AN ATOM. 


Vol. VI. HUMPHREY CLINKER. 
‘This Edition is limited to 500 Copies, all numbered, of which 400 have been sold. 


Ready this day, 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


EVOLUTION IN 
HISTORY, LANGUAGE, 
AND SCIENCE. 


FOUR ADDRESSES BY 
Dr. G. G. ZERFFI, F.R.Hist.S., F.R.S.L. ; 
Rev. W. A. HALES, M.A. ; 
H. E. MALDEN, M.A., F.R.Hist.S. ; 
Rev. ROBINSON THORNTON, D.D., F.R.Hist.S. 


LONDON: NEW BOOK COURT, CRYSTAL PALACE; 
AND SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., STATIONERS’ HALL COURT. | 


Small crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A HEART’S LIFE, SARPEDON, 


And other Poems. 


By ELLA SHARPE YOUNGS, 
Author of “ Paphus, and other Poems.” 


LONDON: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO. 


Just published, parchment covers, 1s. 


WAIFS AND STRAYS; 


Or, the Pilgrimage of a Bohemian Abroad. 
By Lady FLORENCE DIXIE. 
WRITTEN WHEN A CHILD, BETWEEN 1870 AND 1873. 


GRIFFITH, FARRAN, OKEDEN, & WELST, 
WEST CORNER ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, LONDON, 


STILLIE’'S ANNOTATED CATALOGUE. 


SECOND SERIES. 
Containing many Valuable and Rare Books, 


And including a Humorous Sketch by Sir WALTER SCOTT (notin his Works), 
Price 6d. post free. 


Also PENNY CATALOGUE of Cheap Useful Works and 
AMERICAN BOOK LIST. 


19 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


This day is publisbed, with 12 Full-page Illustrations and numerous 
Woodcuts, 6s. 


COMIC SKETCHES FROM 
ENGLISH HISTORY. 


For Children of various ages. 
WITH DESCRIPTIVE RHYMES. 


LONDON: WM. Il. ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


This day is published, 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait and Map, 24s. 


NARRATIVE of a JOURNEY from HERAUT 


to KHIVA, MOSCOW, and ST. PETERSBURG, during the late Russian 

Invasion of ye with ome —~ ae of the Court of Khiva and the 
rism. By mn JAMES ApBorr (Bengal Artillery 

lately on a iidsion to Khiva, 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL, | 


LONDON: WM. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


NEW NOVEL BY A NEW AUTHOR. 


~ 


Now ready, at all Libraries, 3 vols. 


LOYAL, 
BRAVE, 


TRUE. 
By ALICE O'CONNELL. 


“The grand-daughter of the great Irish Liberator has written a novel 


| of genuine and sterling value.” 


LONDON: J. & R. MAXWELL, SHOE LANE. And at all Libraries. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. picture boards, each 2s.; cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. ; 
half-morocco, 3s. 6d. (postage, 4d.) 


HARD REALITIES. By M. L. Barry. Tales illustrative of 
the Life of the Poor and the Hard-worked. 


TOZER’S. By Ticur Horxrys. 
“ Replete with delicate humour, and frequently marked by tender pathos.” 


THE CAPTIVITY of JAMES TOWKER. By Henry Lioyp. 
“ The style is bright......the fun rollicking.” 


London: J, & R. MAXWELL, Shoe Lane. And at all Bookstalls, &c. 


Next weck, crown 8vo. pp. 417, with Route Map, 


SKETCHES IN SPAIN 
NATURE, ART, AND LIFE. 


FROM 
By JOHN LOMAS. 


Contents: Introduction—1l. San Sebastian and Azpeitia—2. Burgos 
and Valladolid—3. Zamora and Salamanca—4. Avila—5. Madrid — 
6. Segovia—7. La Granja and El Escorial—8, Toledo—9. Cérdoba—10 Sevilla 
—11. Jerez and Cadiz—12. Gibraltar and Tangiers — 13. Granada— 
14, Jativa and Valencia—15. Tarragona—16. Barcelona—17. Montserrat 
to Lérida—13. Zaragoza and Tudela—19. Bilbao to Oviedo—20. Leon and 
Santiago—Index. 


** All those readers who are willing to qualify themselves for the 
little doffing of self, pride, and national prejudice, and by a sufficient desire to itway 
reverently a country aod a people that have undergone, probably, greater vicissi- 
tudes than any other country and upon the earth, I would invite to accom- 
pany me upon a ramble over the c places of interest in the Peninsula.” 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK, 


Now ready, 10s, 


THE LAY OF ST. ALOYS 


(Ingoldsby Legend). 
(15 by 114 inches.) 


“ The broad humour of Barham's verses, with their quaint conceits and daring 
rhymes, is most happily pourtrayed by the profuse illustrations with which 
Mr. Jessop has contrived to accompany them.”— Times. 

“The artist's pencil is as fall of satire as the author's text, and cleverly brings 
into relief every humorous point in the ditty.”— Graphic, 

EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, LONDON. 
Retail of ali Booksellers. 


Now ready, 8vo. pp. 520, price 10s. 6d. 


A Fifth | Edition, the Act 
ported Decisions to da 


THE 


PATENTEES’ MANUAL: 


Being a Troatise on the Law and Practice 
of Letters Patent. 


ESPECIALLY INTENDED FOR THE USE OF PATENTEES & INVENTORS. 


By JAMES JOHNSON, 
Of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
D 


AN 
J. HENRY JOHNSON, Assoc. Inst. C.E. 
: Solicitor and Patent Agent. 


“LONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


— 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


For DECEMBER. 
Edited by T. H. S. ESCOTT. 


CoNTENTS: 
MR. CHAMBERLAIN. 
THE FUTURE OF THE PEERAGE. By Pency Greco. 
DIANA OF THE CROSSWAYS. (Conclusion.) By Georg MEREDITH. 
GERMAN SOCIALISM. By the Rev. M. KAUFMANN. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. By Gosst. 
* FORTY YEARS OF PARLIAMENT. By A Youne ENGLAND PEER. 
PROGRESS TO POVERTY. By Moreton FREWEN. 
EASTERN NOTES. By the Marquis of HunTLy. 
THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION CAMPAIGN. By E.F.G. Law. 
MEN OF LETTERS ON THEMSELVES. By T. H. 8. Escotr. 
HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


EPISODES of MY SECOND LIFE. By 


A. GALLENGA. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 28s. [Monday next, 


ANNALS of the FRENCH STAGE. By 
FREDERICK HAWKINS. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 283. [Alonday next, 


THE SCOTTISH HIGHLANDERS. By 


Professor BLACKiIz, Crown 8vo. (Next week. 


LORD BLOOMFIELD’S MISSION to the 


COURT of BERNADOTTE. By Georotna, Baroness BLOOMFIELD, Author 
of “Reminiscences of Court and Diplomatic Life.” 2 vols. demy 8vo. with 
Portraits, 283. 


MEXICANS at HOME in the INTERIOR. 


By a Resment. Crown 8vo. (Next week. 


THE FIRST NAPOLEON’S LETTERS and 


DESPATCHES. a Selection from, with Explanatory Notes. By Captain the 
Hon. D. A. Bincuam, Author of “ Marriages of the Bonapartes.” 3 vols. demy 
8vo. 42s. 


“ The execution of this work is on a par with its conception ; and both are excellent. What 
Captain Bingham modestly calls* explanatory notes’ is a running commentary inserted in 
his text. atter the manner of Carlyle’s* Elucidations’ in his edition ot Cromwell's ‘ Letters 
and Speeches.’ —St. James's Gazette. 


NEW NOVELS. 
BY F, MARION CRAWFORD. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 


AN AMERICAN POLITICIAN. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD, 
Author of “ Mr. Isaacs,” “To Leeward,” “A Roman Singer,” &c. 


BY ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. 


FAST and LOOSE. By Arruur Grirritns 


Autbor of “The Chronicles of Newgate.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. [Next week. 


BY GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 


THE ROSERY FOLK. By George Manvitte 


Fenn, Author of “ The Parson o’ Dumford,” ‘* The Vicar’s People,” &c 
2 vols. crown 8vo., 12s. 


BY PERCY FITZGERALD, 


PUPPETS: a Romance. By Percy Firz- 
GRALD, Author of “ Bella Donna,” “Never Forgotten,” &c, 3 vols. crown 
vo. 
Mr. Fitzgerald is one of the few living novelists who can write a book really worth reading. 
* Puppets’ isone of the author's best novels; the plot is ingenious and well worked out, and 
= charactels are more interesting and important than the drawing-room dummies by which 
modern society story is usually supported."’"—Cuurt Journal. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, 11 HENRIETTA STREET, W.C, 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


CYCLAMEN. By Mrs. Ranpo.tps, Author 


of “Gentianella” &c. 3 


WEST of SWARDHAM. By the Rev. W. O. 


Peis, Author of “Tay.” 3 vols, 


RALPH RAEBURN. By Jonny Berwick 


Harwoop, Author of “Lady Flavia” &c. 3 vols. 


LOVE and MIRAGE. By M. Beruam- 


Epwaxps Author of “Kitty” &c. 2 vols. 


THE CARDICS. By Georce Waters. 


3 vols. (Next week. 
WE TWO. By Lyatt, Author of 
“Donovan” &c. SECOND and CHEAP EDITION, | vol. 6s. 
BUMST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 18 GREAT MARLBORUUGH STREET. 


BOOKS TO READ. 
JUST OUT. 


THE CROKER PAPERS. Edited by Lours 


J. JENNINGS. 3 vols, 8vo. £2 5s. 

“4 hight important addition to our knowledge of the secret springs of political action 
and of the inrer natures of the persons concerned."’"— Times. 

“Altogether these volumes must regarded as among the most valuable and readable 
contributions which have yet been made towards an elucidation of the p litical history of 
this country during the first fifty years of the present century." —Satu Review. 

“ This extraordinarily varied and entertaining co:lection.”—Spectator. 

“A masterviece of successful labour—a treasure -house, rich almost beyond precedent in 
information on politics, society, literature, and art.”— World, 


GENERAL SIR GEORGE NAPIER’S 


EARLY MILITARY LIFE. 12s. 

“ A guiue to all who aspire to rise in the profession of arms. Sir G. Napier was not only a 
gallant and skilful soldier. but his name will ever stand forth as one of the most distinguished 
pupils of 4 nobie school founded by Wellington ee highest aim was not personal 

ut punctual ” 


aud full performance or duty.”"—A theneum. 
ADVENTURES during the INDIAN 
MUTINY. By MARK THORNHILL. 12s. 

“A melancholy interest continues to be attached to the Indian Mutiny, which may be 
termed almost unparalicied. Mr. Thornhill telis his narrative in a manner so entirely free 
from a straining a:ter effect, that his readers giadually become satisfied that his is a truthful 
story.”"—Army and Navy Gazette. 


SIR MOSES MONTEFIORE. By Lucien 


12s. 
“ The book is well written and interesting throughout, not on'y from the subject of the bio- 
graphy himself, but trom the part which he has played in certain of the world’s affairs It is 
nota recital of facts, but an admirable and lively record of a long and = career.” 


MEN of INVENTION and INDUSTRY. By 


SAMUEL 63, 

“ Dr. Smiles’s books are read as eagerly as novels; nor is it diffien!t to tell why. Mankind 
loves a story. and Dr, Smiles masks his batter.es behind a series of weil-told tales, in which 
the mora: isn ver obtruded, but as it were heid in sotu’ and MH d jously. ‘I 
volume entitied *Men of Invention and Industry’ is in every way worthy of its prede- 
cessors.""—Economist. 


FIELD PATHS and GREEN LANES. By 


L, J. JENNINGS. 6s, 

“ A book to be read at once with all the pleasure which one derives from varied talk and 
anecdote about pleasant scenery. Mr. Jennings writes with taste and accuracy, and often with 
a humour which rem nds one that he has, as he tells us, been twelve years resident in America. 
His peges are never dull and o.ten genuinely amusing. Yet the authorcan be giave as well 
as humorous ; intercst'ng as Wet! as amusing. We feel bound to thank Mr. Jennings for a 
very pleasing, chatty, and readable book.” —7Zimes. 


THE PRINCIPAL FACTS in the LIFE of 


OUR LORD. By Dr. Wacz. 63. 


* From beginning to end the book is thoroughly good—a book to make an honest inquires 
believe aud to make a believer worship.” —J. ish Kcclesiastical Gazette. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


SELECTION FROM 


JAMES NISBET & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE EMPIRE of the HITTITES. By Wm. 


Wauieut, 6.A , D.D. With Decipherment of Hittite Inscriptions by 
Sayce, LL.D. ; a Hittite Map by Colonel Sir CuarLes 
Witson, F.R5., and Captain Conper, R.E.; and a complete set of 
Histite Inscriptions by W. H. Rytanps, F.S.A. Royal cloth, 
price 17s, 6d. 

Mr, GLADSTONE ON THE HittiTes,—“‘I thank you very much for your kind 
gift. The first announcement of the work you have produced filled me with a 
lively interest, for it belonged to a region on the borders of which I have long, 
thongh but intermittentiy, laboured. Your account of the local extension of 
Hittice intluence is in complete conformity with the idea which conceives them as 
within tle circle of possible Trojan alliances. I may add to the suggestion which 
I first published in fear and trembling that the mauner of the mention in “omer 
is comp etely in accord with your doctrines as to the greatness of the Hittites. 
(1.) Becuuse the slaughter of their chief seems to be the crowning exploit that 
had been pertormed by the sou of Achilles. ‘I will not,’ says Odusseus, ‘ mention 
al! that he s ew, but only the bero Eurupu os.’ (2.) Because the Keteiri are named 
without epithet, description, or indication, which accords with the idea of their 
being a famous and well-known race. The gradual bui.ding up of primitive history 
is. in my eyes, to the full as interesting and as fruitful a process as the extension of, 
physica! sciences. which attracts a tbousandfold more attention.—I remain, rev. and 
dear Sir, faithiully yours, W. E.GLabsrong, Rev. W. Wright, D.D., British and 
Foreign Bible Society,” 


LIFE SONGS. An Exquisite Art Gift Book. 
Being Original Poems, [Illustrated and Illuminated. By the Mar- 
chioness of WATERFORD and the Countess of TANKeRVILLE. Royal 
4to. 42s. 


THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS of 


FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL, including some Pieces never 
before published. 2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 12s, 


LIKE CHRIST: Thoughts on the Blessed 
Life of Conformity to the Son of God. A Sequel to Abide in Christ.” 
By the Rev. A. Murray. Small crown 8vo. cloth, 2s, 6d. 


INSPIRATION: a Clerical Symposium on. 
In what sense and within what limits is the Bible the Word ef ‘God ? 
By the Ven. Archdeacon Farrar, the Rev. Principal Carns, the Rev. 
Prebendary Sranuuy Leatues, the Rev. Prebendary Row, the Rev. 
Professor J. Rapror» THomson, the Right Rev. the Bishop of AMYCLA, 
and others. Crown 8vo. cloth, 63. 


LONDON: JAMES NISBET & CO. 21 BERNERS STREET, W. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 


Ready this day, at all Bookst ts, Is. 
THE TEMPLE BAR “MAGAZINE, 


For DECEMBER. 
CONTENTS : 


A PERILOUS SECRET. By Cuagiss Reape. (Continued) 
EDMUND YATES. 
A TWO-FRANC PIECE. 
AN UNHEARD SERENADE. 
THE HOME LIFE OF A COURT LADY. 
THE PROLOGUE TO A DRAMA. 
THE FARCEURS OF THE HOTEL DE BOURGOGNE, 
THE GHOST OF MANIBERE COURT, 
THE HOUSE OF LORDS, 
NATURE'S SILENCE. 
By Miss (Concluded.) 


EDMUND YATES: 


Recollections. 2 vols. 30s. 
“ A clever and facile author, an amusing raconteur, an and 
who is at home wherever choice or may Toad. him: a tenet trip is delign itfully 
described ; seneteotions of London amusements are given with amusingly meagan Loe 


his and 


Viet 


ness and accuracy ; grizzled heads will bend with p these aracter- 
painting isa special faculty of Mr. Yates ff et isa ee more — Dickens than any other 
that has hitherto been painted in words. a genuine book.” —Datly Telegraph. 


EDITED BY LORD BRABOURNE 


LETTERS of JANE AUSTEN to her 


RELATIONS, 1796-1815. Hitherto unpublished. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by the Right Hon, Lord BrabourNne. 2 vols, large crown 8vo. 
with Frontispiece, 24s, 

BY A. J. WEISE. 


A HISTORY of the DISCOVERIES of 


AMERICA down to the Year 1525. By Anruur JaMrEs WEISE, M.A. 1 vol. 
aoe — with numerous Maps reproduced in facsimile from the originals. 


value end great interest, and has involved the and of many 
old, rare, and not easily accessibie books, maps, ond manuscripts.” Magazine. 


ANONYMOUS, 


LETTERS from HEIL. Newly translated 
With an Introduction by Dr. GrorGE MacbONALD. 
BY MRS. SPEEDY, 


MY WANDERINGS in the SOUDAN. 


By Mrs. T. C. S. Spzepy. 2 vols. crown 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 21s, 
BY J. J. HISSEY. 


AN OLD-FASHIONED JOURNEY through 


ENGLAND and WALES. By James Joun Hissry. Demy 8vo. with 
Frontispiece, 14s. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS, 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “CLEVEDEN.” 


BETWEEN the HEATHER and the 


NORTHERN SEA. By Mary LINsKILL, Author of “Tales of the North 
Riding” &c. 3 vols. 


BETWEEN the ACTS. By C.H. D. Stocker. 
3 vols. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE FIRST VIOLIN” &e, 


PERIL. By Jesste Foruercitt, Author of 
Probation,” “ Kith and Kin,” “The Wellfields,” &c. 
far above the aver» ge. The story is cleverly and concisely the authoress 
is undoubtedly 


bois the thread of her narrative wel! in hand from teginning to end, * 
of the best works yet p:cduced by the authoress.""—Vanity Fair. 


THE WHITE WITCH. 3 vols. 


Tf the anonymous ous author of The White ¥ Witch’ had porsued any other vocation a than 
BY HECTOR MALOT, 

NO RELATIONS. By Hecror Matot. New 


Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo with numerous Illustrations, red cloth, 6s, 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 


A Revised Catalogue of Works of the Best Authors, in Morocco, Calf 
Extra, and other Ornamental Bindings, adapted for Gentlemen’s Libraries 
or Drawing-Room Tables, and for Christmas, Wedding, or Birthday 
Presents and School Prizes, is vow ready, and will be forwarded, Postage 


free, on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Liurrep, New Oxford Street. 
281 REGENT STREET, W., ann 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


4% 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW POEM BY ROBERT BROWNING. 
Now ready, fcp. 8vo. 5s. 


FERISHTABH’S FANCIES. 


By ROBERT BROWNING. 


“ The i ill find no better investment for his 
magazine reader wi no in stxpence." Mall 
* The * Cornhill’ is the most interesting of English magazines."— Vanity Fair. 


NOTICE.—-7he JANUARY NUMBER cf the 
CORNHILL MAGAZINE will contain the first part of a 
NEW STORY by D. CHRISTIE MURRAY, entitled 
“ RAINBOW GOLD.” 


In the same number will appear an Article upon CHARLES 
DICKENS, written by his Eldest Daughter, entitled “CHARLES 
DICKENS AT HOME,” with special reference to his relations 
with Children. 

Now ready, New Series, No. XVIII. 6d. 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE for DECEMBER. 
CONTENTS : 
THE PRINCESS TORHANYI. Illustrated by Harry Furniss. 
ENGLISHMEN AND FOREIGNERS. 
GUY, NEP, TROS, AND OTHERS, Illustrated by A. T. Elwes, 
FOOD AND FEEDING. 
THE TALK OF THE TOWN, By James Payy. Chapters 23 to 26. Ilus- 
trated by Furniss, 


POPULAR EDITION OF ARNOLD'S “GOD AND THE BIBLE.” 
Now read), Popular Edition, abridged, with a Preface, crown 8vo. 2s. 6d, 


GOD and the BIBLE: a Sequel to “ Litera- 


ture and Dogma.” By MatTrHew ARNOLD, 


THE GIANT'S ROBE. By F. Anstey, 


Author of “ Vice Versa” &c. Fourth Edition, crown 8vo. 6s, 


LEAVES from the DIARY of HENRY 


GREVILLE. Edited by the Viscountess ENFIELD. First Series, 8vo, 14s.; 
Second Series, 8vo, with a Portrait, 14s, 


MEMUIRS of LIFE and WORK. By Cuarzes 


J. B. Wit.iaMs, M.D., F.R.S., Physician H.M, the Queen, 
8vo. with Portrait of the Author, and Original Sketches, 16s, 


LIFE and WORKS of CHARLOTTE, EMILY, 


and ANNE BRONTE. Library Edition, 7 vols., each 5 Mastre. 
tions, Lurge crown 8vo. each 5s, 
*,* Also the Popular Edicion, 7 vols. fep, Svo. limp cloth, each 2s. 6d, 


MRS. GASKELL’S WORKS. New and Uni- 
form Edition, 7 vols.,each containing 4 Illustrations, bound in cloth, each 
3s. 6d. Sets of 7 vols. bound in half-morocco, £2 10s, 

*_* Also the Popular Edition, 7 vols, fep. 8vo, limp cloth, each 2s. 6d, 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF a BARRETT 
BROWNING'sS “SELECTION 


A SELECTION from the POETRY of 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. First Series, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d.; 
Second Series, crown Svo. 3s, 6d. 


AURORA LEIGH. By Exizazern Barrerr 
a Eighteenth Euition, crown 8vo, with Portrait, 7s. 6d.; gilt 


NEW AND CHEAPER BROWNING’S 


A SELECTION from the POETICAL WORKS 


of ROBERT BROWNING, First Series, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. ; Second Series, 
crown 8vo. 3s, fd. 


MISS THACKERAY’S WORKS. Uniform 


title-page, deswn by Arthur Hug’ engrav J. Cooper. 9 vols. 
large crown 8vo. each 6s. ad 


ROMOLA. By Georce Extor. With IIlus- 
trations by Sir Frederick Leighton, President of the Royal Academy. 
2 vols imperial 
The number of Conies printed is limited to 1,000, each ory being wumbered, 
The work can be obtained only through Booksellers, who will furnish infor- 
mation regarding Tems, &c, 


WORKS of HENRY FIELDING. 10 vols. 


royal 8vo. Edited, with a Biographical Essay, by Lesire STepHey, and 
by William Small. The first volume also contams Hogarth's 
Portrait of Hear, li lding 

The Edition is liuited to 1,000 Copies for sale in Europe, and 250 Copies for 
sale in the United States of America, The Work cu be obtained only 
through who will furnish information respecting Terms, &c, 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & ©O, 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 
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WARD, LOCK, & CO.’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW EDITION, REVISED THROUGHOUT, OF THE 
CHEAPEST ENCYCLOPZDIA EVER PUBLISHED. 
4 vole. royal 8vo. cloth gilt or half-roan, 42s.; half-calf or half-russia, 63s. 


BEETON’S ILLUSTRATED ENCYCLO- 


PZDIA of UNIVERSAL INFORMATION. Comprising Geograpby, Histe 
Biography, Art, Science, and Literature, ad containing 4.00) pages, 50,000 
Articles, and 2,000 Engravings and Coloured Maps. Revised Edition, con- 
taining many hundreds of New 


Crown 4to, cloth gilt, 7s, 6d. 
THE THIRD VOLUME OF 


AMATEUR WORK, ILLUSTRATED. 


Edited by the Author of “ Every Man his Own Mechanic.” With Folding 
Supplements and about 1,000 Wood Engravings. 

“ The Workshop at Home” contains practical Instruction for Amateurs in 
the following among other subjects: Lathe Bui'ding—House Painting and 
Papering—Furniture Making— Decorative Carpentry—Picture Frame Making 
—Wood Carving—Printing—Forge Work—China Painting--French Polish- 
ing—Organ Building—Bird Stuffing. &c. Vols. I. and Il. of Amateur 
Work, Iilustrated ” are still on sale, price 7s. 6d. each, 


A NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK ON THE VIOLIN. 
Dedicated by Special Permission to H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh. 
Demy 8vo. clotb gilt, 10s. 6d. 


VIOLIN-MAKING: as it Was and as it Is. 
Preceded by an Essay on the Violin, and its position as a Musical Instrument. 
By Eo. HERON-ALLEN, ith Photographs, Folding Plates, and 200 Engrav- 
ings in the Text, 


Demy 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


THE LIFE of CHARLES LEVER. By W. 


J. Frrzparrick, F.S.A. 

This is a New, Cheaper, and thoroughly Revised Edition of a well-known 
book, in which the whole career of Ireland's great Novelist, at once the con- 
temporury and rival of Dickens and Thackeray, is clearly traced. Literally, 
from the cradle to the grave, we rat nines ert not aay in full view of, but with 
intimate relations to, the spirited 


Medium 8vo. cloth, 18s.; half-calf, 24s. ; full or t:ee calf, 31s, 6d. 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY of DATES. Con- 


taining about 10,000 distinct Articles and 90000 Dates and Facts. Seven- 
teenth Edition, Enlarged, Corrected, and Revised throughout. 


“ The most Universal Book of Reference In a moderate compass that we know of in the 
English language.” — 7imes. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


POPULAR LAW DICTIONARY (Warp & 


‘ase yd fn. A Concise C lium of the C and Statute Law of Eng- 
and Wales. Including Technical Terms, Historical Memoranda, Legal 
Points, and Practical Suggestions on an immense variety of subjects. 


THE BEST COOKERY BOOK IN THE WORLD. 
397th Thousand. 


Improved and Enlarged Edition, strongly pout, > 6d. ; cloth gilt, 
gilt edges, 8s. 6d.; half-calf, 10s. 


MRS. BEETON’S BOOK of HOUSEHOLD 


MANAGEMENT. Comprising 1,350 pages, 4,000 Recipes and Instructions, 
,000 Engraving, and New Coloured Cookery Plates. 
*,* Asa Wedding Gift, a Birthday Book, or Presentation Volume at any 
Be ve of the year, Mrs. Beeton's “ Household Management” is entitled to 
— first place. In half-calf ——— price Half a Guinea, the book will 
and save money every 


SCIENCE MADE EASY. 
THE BOOK FOR WINTER EVENINGS. 


Royal 8vo. 800 pp. cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d.; bevelled boards, gilt edges, 9s, 


POPULAR SCIENTIFIC RECREATIONS. 


Science is not only made but rendered absolutely delightful. A more fascinating 


Royal 8vo. cloth gilt, 7s. 6d.; half-calf, 12s. 


HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE: a Guide to Good 


Health, Long Life, and the Proper Treatment of all Diseases and Ailments. 
Edited by Back, M.B. Edin. Accurately illustrated with 450 


_“ The work is worthy of study and attention, and likely to produce real good.""— Atheneum. 


11 vols. demy 8vo. £4 2s, 6d. ; half-calf or half-morocco, £5 15s. 6d. 
A NEW AND GREATLY IMPROVED EDITION OF 


THE COMPLETE WORKS of THOMAS 


HOOD ; containing all the Writings of the Author, also the “ Memorials of 
Tom Hood.” With all the Original Mustrations by Hood, Cruikshank, 
Leech, &c., numbering nearly Oue Thousand. 


“wi 1 this re-issue of the entire works eseeeeesKt isto it 
of Hood t be hoped it will 


*,* Complete Catalogue will be sent post free on application. 


LONDON: WARD, LOCK, & CO., SALISBURY SQUARE, E.C. 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 
ILLUSTRATED GIFT-BOOKS. 


THE MARQUIS OF LORNE’S NEW BOOK. 
ONE OF THE CHEAPEST GIFT-BOOKS OF THE SEASON. 
Imperial 8vo. in handsome cloth, 8s. ; or bound in morocco, elegant, 24s. 


CANADIAN PICTURES. 


Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 


With numerous fine Engravings by E. Whymper. from Sketches by the Marquis 
of Lome, S)dney Hail, and others. 
The 's Circular says:—‘‘It is not too much to say that, if this book had t 
uced by a West-End publisher, at three times the modest price charged for it by the 
eligious ‘Tract Society, it would have been esteemed remarkably cheap. 
= t intere-ting—an extremely pleasant book. ‘The iliustrations by Mr. Soéney Hall 


and Lord Lorne iargely contribute to the attractiveness of this very attractive vol ume, 
Suturday 


UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 
v tion, profusely Illustrated with superior Engravings. 
SEA pict r URES. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By Dr. 
Macau cay, Editor of the “ Leisure Hour” &c. Hand-ome cloth, 8s. 
Mr. RUSKIN says : ** This beautiful book is far the best I have ever seen on its subject.” 
- oeenas ng this tempting volume with the idea of skimming it. we have read it almost from 
the first to the last. as told us much we never knew before, and it has put in a frek 
and enjoyable form ad with which we had tancied ourselves most ‘amiliar.” —7imes. 


SCOTTISH PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By 
Dr. S. G. Green, Author of “German Pictures,” “French Pictures,” &c. 
Profusely Illustrated by Perceval Skelton, Mac Whirter, Boot, Whymper, and 
Eminent Artists. Handsome cloth, 8s, 

“This volume will ee prized » Scotland as an evidence of what Scotland Is, and out of 

Scotland as atfordinz knowledge of places and of scenery of singular a *__Scutsman. 

“ An excellent book fur the drawing-room table.” —st. James's Gazett 

ENGLISH PIOTURES. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By 
the late Rev. SamvuEL Manxyinxo, LL.D., and the Rev. &. G. Green, D.D. 
With Coloured Frontispiece and numerous Engravings, handsome cloth, 8s, 

“ Next to seeing the beautiiul places of the earth comes the delizht of reading of them, and 
fined cirete, can roam, guided by such s book, at the will of ancy, through ‘suany glades, Uy 
babbling streams, or over the breezy moorlands.”— Times. 


NEW BOOKS. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


JOHN WYCLIFFE and his ENGLISH PRECURSORS. By 
Professor LECHLER, D.D., of the University of Leipsic. Transiated from the 
German by PETER LORIMER, D.D. New Edition, very carefuily revised. 
With a Supplemental Chipter on the Successors of Wycliffe, by 8.G. Green, 
D.D. 8vo. with Portrait and Illustrations, cloth boards, &s. 

This book is re-issued in connexion with the Five Hundredth Anni y of 
Wycliffe’s Death, December 31, 1884. Dr. Lorimer’s trauslutiun has been com- 
pared throughout with Lechler's original work, A copious index has been 
added, and the volume now torms the standard work un the Life and Times 
of the Great Reformer. 


WYCLIFFE ANECDOTES. Compiled by the Rev. S. G. 
GREEN, D.D. Uniform with the “Luther Anecdotes.” 16mo. with Ilustra- 
tions, cloth boards, Is. 6d. 


“ A clear and concise account of the great Reformer'scaveer.” Manchester Examiner. 
“ Contains in compendious form most or the notable facts about Wyaiie. - 
Hall Mall Gazette. 


SIR WILLIAM MUIR’S NEW BOOK. 


MAHOMET and ISLAM: a Sketch of the Prophet's Life, 
from Original Sources, and a Brief Outline of his Religion. By Sir Wm1amM 
Muir, K.C.S.1., LL.D., D.C.L., formerly Lieut,-Governor of the North-West 
Provinces of India, Author ot “The Life of Mahomet,” “ Annals of the 
Early Caliphate,” &c. Crown 8vo. with lilustrations and a large Map of 
Arabia, cloth, 4s. 


OLD HIGHWAYS in CHINA. By 
of the London Mission, Chefoo. Crown dvv. with many Illustrations and a 
Map, cloth boards, 5s. 

Mrs. Williamson was the first Western lady to travel through the great 
provinces of ~hantung and Chi Li. She speaks Chinese, and she has given in 
this book much interesting information derived from her own observation and 
experience about the habits and life and needs of Chinese women, 


HANDSOME ANNUAL VOLUMES. 


THE ANNUAL VOLUME OF THE 


LEISURE HOUR: the Family Journal of Instruction and 
Recreation. Contains 768 pages of interesting reading, with a Coloured 
Frontispiece, and numerous I/lustrations. 

It forms a handsome Illustrated Book for a CHRISTMAS or NEW YEARS 
PRESENT, and a most appropriate and instructive volume for a SCHOOL, 
FAMILY, SHIP, or PARISH LIBRARY. Cloth, 7s.; gilt 
edges, 8s. 6d. ; half-calf, 10s. 6d. 

THE ANNUAL VOLUME OF THE 


SUNDAY at HOME: the Family Magazine for Sabbath 
Reading. Contains 8:8 pages, with Iliustrations in Colours and numerous 
superior Wood Engravings. 

A very suitable BOOK for PRESENTATION, It contains a great variety 
of Interesting and Instructive Sabbath Reading for every Member of the 
Family. and is profusely Illustrated. Cloth, 7s.; extra gilt edges, 8s, 6d.; 
half-calf, 10s, 6d. 

No Young Lady’s Lidrary should be without 

THE GIRL’S OWN ANNUAL. The Fifth Volume of the 
“Girl’s Own Paper.” Containing 832 pages of interesting and useful 
reading. Stories by Popular Writers ; Music by Eminent Composers; Prae- 
tical Papers for Young Housekeepers ; Medical Papers by a well-known 
Practitioner ; Needlework, Plain aud Fancy ; Helpful Papers for Christian 


pee Papers on R and Dress, &c. Profusely Illue- 
dsome cloth, 7s, 6d. ; edges, half-morocco, marbled 
“128, 
Boy and Young Man shoul 


THE BOY'S OWN ANNUAL. The Sixth Volume of the 
“Boy's Own Paper.” Containing 832 pages of Tales of Schoolboy Life, 
and of Adventure on Land and Sea; Outdoor and Indoor Games for 
every Season ; Perilous Adventures at Home and Abroad ; Amusements for 
Summer and Winter ; and Instructive Papers, written so as to be read by 
Boys and Youths. With many Coloured and Wood Engravings. Handeome 
cloth, 7s. 6d.; gilt edges, 9s. ; half-morocco, 12s, 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 
LONDON : 56 PATERNOSTER ROW. 
The Society’s Publications for the present Book Season include Books for all 
adult and youthful, Coloured Picture Books for the Infants, and a 
host of Packets of oured Cards, &c, Please write for Catalogues, 716 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & €0.’S 
LIstv. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


For DECEMBER 1884. 


IMPERIAL FEDERATION FROM AN AUSTRALIAN POINT OF VIEW. By 

JouN DOUGLAS (late Prime Minister and). 
THE EXPANSION OF GERMANY. By Bapex-Pows tt, C.M.G. 
MISS ANDERSON’S JULIET. By the Right Hon. the Ear! of Lytrox. 
THE PROPOSED NEW CATHEDRAL.FOR LIVERPOOL. By James FERGUSSON. 
THE BLACK DEATH IN EAST ANGLIA. By the Rev. Dr. JEssorr. 
PROPORTIONAL versus MAJORITY REPRESENTATION. By ALBERT GREY, M.P. 
ENGLIS:i SONGS: ANCIENT AND MODERN. By Dr. CaaRLks Mackay, 
MISSION WOMEN. By Lady Gronce HaMILToy. 
SOMETHING BETTER THAN EMIGRATION, By H.M. Hyxoway. 
THE DEMOCRATIC VICTORY IN AMERICA. By Wa. Henry Hogcpert. 
47IVE AND LIBERAL FINANCE. By Evwaap Q.c., 

With # Memorandum by the Right Hon. W. E. GLapsToys, M.P. 


In 6 vols. large crown 8vo. with a new Portrait on Stee] (the latest taken 
from Life), Etchings from original designs. Facsimiles, 
numcrous Autographs, &c. each 6s. 


THE WORKS of EDGAR ALLAN POE. 


With an Introduction and a Memoir by Ricuarnp HENRY STODDARD. 
Limp parchment antique, or cloth, 6s.; vellum, 7s. 6d. 


ENGLISH SACRED LYRICS. 
{The Parchment Library. 
Limp parchment antique, or cloth, 6s. 5 vellum, 7s, 6d. 
SIR JOSHUA REY NOLDS’S DISCOURSES. 
Edited and Annotated by mene Gossk. [The Parchment Library. 
ponition to uoderiaind the cond one in which they were 


our indolence (or ignorance) caresred by r jess obv 
passages, All this Mr. Gosse has denn, dene '—dSaturday Review. 


Immediately, limp parchment antique, or cloth, 6s. ; vellam, 7s. 6d. 


SWIFT’S PROSE WRITINGS: Selections. 


With an Introductory Essay by SranLeY Lane Poorer. 
ad 7 [The Parchment Library. 


Large crown 8vo. with Frontispiece, printed on hand-made paper, parchment 
antique, or cloth, 12s.; vellum, 15s, 


THE THOUGHTS of BLAISE PASCAL. 

Translated from the Text of M. AuGusTE Mounier, by C. KeGan Pact. 
3 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, each 16s. 

ROSMINI'S “ORIGIN of IDEAS.”  Trans- 
lated from the Fifth Italian Edition of the “‘ Nuovo Saggio.” 

ROSMINI’S “PSYCHOLOGY.” Translated 
from the Italian. [ Pols, J. and ITI. in preparation. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


ORIGIN of CULTIVATED PLANTS. By 


ALPHONSE DE CANDOLLE. {International Scientific Series. 
Eighth Edition, remodelled and enlarged, crown 8vo. 58. 


THE NEW CHEMISTRY. By Prof. J. P. Cooke. 


With 31 Iastrations. (international Scientific Series. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 53. 


SHAKSPERE and MONTAIGNE: an Endea- 


vour to Explain the Tendency of “ Hamlet” from Allusions in Contemporary 
Works. By Jacos Fels. 

“ The reader will find some interesting The work a diligent student of 

drew his matter, is sure to be 


shakspere and his ae ae and of the sources whence he 
profitable in one "Spectator. 


Large crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


OLD WORLD QUESTIONS and NEW 
WORLD ANSWERS. by Dawtst Fipotos, PGS. Assoe, Inst. CE, Author 
deal of urefal 


given L a pleasantly-written book, 
American lishmen know li 


“ Mr. Me. 
information about a section svciety of which most 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


FAIR ITALY : the Riviera and Monte Carlo. 


Comprising a Tour th h North and South Italy and Sicily, with a short 
Account of Malta. By W. Copz Dgverevx, RN., F.R.G.S., Author of 
“A Cruise in the duane in the Suppression of the Slave Trade.” 


™ He sketches all that he with a hand at once light and powerful, pages 


Crown 8vo. cloth, és. 


GARMAN and WORSE: a Norwegian Novel. 


By ALEXANDER L. Authorized Translation by W. W. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s, 6d. 


FRANK LEWARD. Edited by Cuas. Bampron. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 5a. 


MIDAS. By the late Witttam Forster, 
Author of “ The Weir Wolf,” “ The Brothers,” 
Small crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


ANNE BOLEYN: a Tragedy, in Six Acts. 


By M. L. 
LONDON: 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & C0.’S LIST. 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, 
CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 


With a Series of Eight Plates, printed in Colours by Edmund Evans, 
illustrative of Stories and Poems by Popular Authors. The Ilus- 
trations are by the following Eminent Artists :— 


J. PETTIE, R.A. G. DU MAURIER, MRS. ALLINGHAM, 
MARCUS STONE, A.R.A. WALTER CRANE, T. GRAHAM, R.S.A. 
R. DOYLE, BIRKET FOSTER. 

CoNTENTS, 

BEAUTY AND THE BEAST. By Ayprew Illastratel by R. Doyie. 
TWO ROBBERS. Ey the Auruonr of “Reata.” Iilustrated by WALTER CRANE. 
SARAH WALKER. By Brer Harre. Illustrated by J. Parris, R.A. 
PSYCHICAL “ RESEARCH.” By Fastan BLAND. Illustrated by Mrs. ALLINGHAM, 
EVEN WITH THIS. By Watrer Besant. LIllustzated by G. Do 

THE LONE GLEN. By E. Lennox Prev. 

ROYAL LOVE. By Witxre Illustrated by T. Granim, R.S.A. 


ESME VON LINDENHEIM. By the Auraor of Miss Motty.” Lllustrated by 
Marcvs Sronr, A.R.A. and Binker Fostex, 


NEW WORK BY LADY BRASSEY. 


IN THE TRADES, THE TROPICS, 


AND 


THE “ROARING FORTIES.” 
Or, Fourteen Thousand Miles in the “Sunbeam” in 1883. 


By Lady BRASSEY, 
Author of ‘“‘ A Voyage in the ‘Sunbeam,’” &c. 
With 292 Illustrations by R. T. Pritchett, engraved on Wood by G. Pearson an@ 
J. D, Cooper, and Track Chart and Eight Maps drawn and engraved by E. Welier. 


EDITION DE LUXE, 1 vol. py 8vo. printed on large paper, the Illustra- 
tions being printed on India paper and mounted. Price Three Guineas and a Half 


(only 250 © copies printed). [Neat week. 
LIBRARY EDITION, containing the whole of the Illustrations, Maps, &c. thas 
appear in the Edition de Luxe. 1 vol. Svo. price One Guinea, [Now ready. 


NEW CHRISTMAS ANNUAL. 
MUCH DARKER DAYS. By Loyeway, 


Author of “Scrawled Black” &. Fep. §vo. price ls. sewed. 
PREPACE, 


“ A belief that modern Christmas fiction is too cheerful in tone, too artistic in 
construction, and too origina! in motive, has inspired the author of this tale of 
miadle-class life. He trusts that he has escaped, at least, the errors he deplores, 
and has set an example of a more seasonable and sensational etyle of narrative.” 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “VICE VERSA.” 
The BLACK PUODLE, and other Tales. 


By F. Anstey, Author of “ Vice Versa.” With Frontispiece by G. Du Maurier 
and Initial Letters by the Author. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “VERA” &c. 
The MARITIME ALPS and their SEA- 


BOARD. By the Author of “ Véra,” “ Blue Roses,” &c, With 14 Full-page 
Illustrations aud 15 Woodcuts in the text. 8vo. 21s, 


ABOVE the SNOW LINE: Mountaineering 


Sketches between 1870 and 1880. By Ciinron Devt, Vice-President of the 
Alpine Club. With Two Engraviogs by Edward Whymper and an Lllustration 
by Percy Macquoid. Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


A HISTORY of TAXATION and TAXES 


in England, from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. STErHEY 
DowBLL, A&sistant Solicitor of Inland Revenue. 4 vols, 8yo. £2 


CUSTOM and MYTH : Studies of 


and Belief. By ANDREW LANG, M.A. late Fellow of Merton 
8vo. with 15 Woodcuts, 7s, 6d. 


LABOUR, LEISURE, and LUXURY : 


Contribution to Present Practical Political Economy. B. ARE. 
of Glasgow. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A SYSTEM of PSYCHOLOGY. By Danie 


GuEENLEAF THourson. 2 vols. 8vo. 35a, 


ACROSS the PAMPAS and the ANDES. 


By Ronert CrawForD, M.A. &c. With a Map and 9 Illustrations 
and E. Whymper. Crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. aos 


“ Almost as exciting as a novelette by Julea Verne.” —Daily News, 

“ His experiences were often exciting and dangeroas, and his story never flags.” 
Contemporary Review. 

“* A capital volume of description and travel.”—Globe. 


“Whole pages of description and incident which would not Jisgrace the of 
Mayne Reid.” —Daily Telegraph. ~~ 


A SALAD of STRAY LEAVES. By Georcx 


Hause, Author of “ Sir Guy de = yy With a Frontispiece 
Habiot K. Browne. Crown 8vo, price 7a, 


London, LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO, 
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BLACKIE & SON’S PUBLICATIONS. 


In 4 vols, imperial 8vo. cloth, £5; or half-bound in morocco, £6 63, 


IMPERIAL DICTIONARY 


OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE: 
A Complete Encyclopexdic Lexicon, Literary, Scientific,and Technological, 
By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. 
New Edition, Carefully Revised and Greatly Augmented. 
Edited by CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A. 
ILLUSTRATED BY ABOVE THREE THOUSAND ENGRAVINGS, PRINTED IN THE TEXT. 


OPINIONS OF 


From the TIMES. 

For our own part, so far as vocabulary and treatment are concerned, we should 
not wish for anything better than the ‘‘ Imperial.” Few, except specialists, are 
likely to come across any technical terms not to be found here, and the definitions 
are accurate and intelligible. 

From the ATHEN ZUM. 

It would be difficult for any one not a specialist tosuggest any term of a technical 
nature which will not be found duly entered and explained here. The definitions, 
too, are accurate and clear, and, whenever necessary, are made still more easily 
intelligible by the addition of details not usually to be found in works of this clase. 


THE PRESS. 


From the SATURDAY REVIEW. 

From beginning to end it has received the sime thorough and conscientious care ; 
it is copious, it is trustworthy, it is beautifully illustrated, and it is admirably 
ted on good paper. . . . It will be tor many years tue most serviceable and most 

ly valued of English Dictionaries, 

From the SPECTATOR. 
We have no hesitation in saying that it will prove a most thorough piece of 
workmanship, and that among reference b oks of its cl>ss it will hoid the first 
, both as an authority and a source of instruction and entertainment...’ 
t is the best English lexicon of the time. 


DR. OGILVIE’S COMPREHENSIVE ENG- 


LISH DICTIONARY: Explanatory, Pronouncing, and Etymological. 
illustrated by above 800 Engravings on Wood, cloth, 25s.; half 


DR. OGILVIE’S ENGLISH 


DICTIONARY: Etymological, Pronouncing, and Explanatory. Imperial 
16mo. with about 300 Engravingson Wood, half-roan, 7s. 6d.; half-calf, 10s. 6d, 


DR. OGILVIE’S SMALLER DICTIONARY. 


Abridged from the “‘ Student’s Dictionary ” by the Author. Imperial 16mo. 
cloth, red edges, 2s. 6d.; half-roan, Js, 6d. 


DESCHANEL’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY: 


an Elementary Treatise. Translated and extended by J. D. Evererr, D.C.L., 
F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy in Queen's College, Belfast. _Illus- 
trated by 783 Wood Engravings and 3 Coloured Plates. Sixth Edition, 
thoroughly revised, medium Svo. cloth, 18s.; or, separately, in Four Parts, 
cloth limp, each 4s. 6d. 


Dedicated by special permission to HER MAJESTY the QUEEN. 


A MEMOIR of the late WILLIAM L. 


LEITCH, Vice-President of the Royal Institute of Painters in Water-Colour. 
By A. MacGrorGs, Author of “ Old Glasgow ” &c. Small 4to. with Portrait 


and 12 Engravings from Leitch’s Drawinys, cloth, 103. éd. 
“ The book is interesting and well written.”—TZimes. 


THE UNIVERSE ; or, the Infinitely Great 
| By F. Eighth Edition, medium 

0. W ~ 

ood, clot egant, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. ; 


AN EPITOME of GENERAL HISTORY: 


Ancient, Mediwval, and Modern. For School, College, and General Refe- 
rence. By Car. PLoxtz. Translated, with extensive Additions, by W. H. 
TILLINGHAST. Post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d, 
* now of no r w 
oa wor compass such a wide and rapid survey of 


VERE FOSTER’S NEW WATER-COLOUR BOOKS. 


PAINTING for BEGINNERS. First Stage, 
teaching the Use of One Colour. Ten Facsimiles of Original Studies in Sepia, 
by J. CaLLow, and Illustrat in Pencil, with tasy Instructions. 
In 8 parts, 4to, each 6d.; or 1 vol. cloth, 2s. 6d. (Just published. 


SIMPLE LESSONS in FLOWER PAINT- 


ING. Eight Facsimiles of Original Water-Colour Drawings, and numerous 
Outline Drawings of Flowers, after various Artists. With full Instructions. 


In 4 parts, 4to. each 6d.; or 1 vol. cloth, 3s. 
SIMPLE LESSONS in LANDSCAPE 


PAINTING. Eight Facsimiles of Original Water-Colour Drawings, and 30 
Vignettes, after various Artists, With Full Instructions, In 4 parts, 4to. 
each 6d. ; or 1 vol. cloth, 3s, 


SIMPLE LESSONS in MARINE PAINTING. 


Twelve Facsimiles of Original Water-Colour Sketches, by EvwaRD DUNCAN, 
with numerous Iilustrations in Pencil, and Practical Instructions. In 4 parts, 
Ato, each 6d. ; or 1 vol. cloth, 3s, 


PAINTING for BEGINNERS. Second Stage, 


teaching the Use of Seven Colours. Twenty Facsimiles of Original Water- 
Colour Drawings, by J. CALLOW, and many Illustrations in P. ncil, with Easy 
Instructions, In 6 parts, each 6d. ; or 1 vol. cloth, 4s. [Just published, 


STUDIES of TREES, in Pencil and in Water- 


Colours. Ry J. NEEDHAM. Eighteen Examples in Colours and Thirty-three 
Drawings in Pencil. With Descriptions of the Trees, and Full Instructions, 
In 8 parts, 4to. each Is. ; or First Series, cloth, 5s.; second Series, cloth, 5s. 

(Just published. 


EASY STUDIES in WATER-COLOUR 


PAINTING. By R. P. Lrrren and J. CauLow. Nine Plates in Neutral 
Tints, with Full tious. In 3 parts, 4to. each 1s, 6d. ; or 1 vol. cloth, 6s. 
SKETCHES in WATER-COLOURS. By 


T. M. Ricuarpson, R. P. Lerrcn, J. A. Houston, T. L. RowspoTHam, 
BE. Duncan, and J. NEEDHAM. Nine Plates in Colours. With Full Insiruc- 
tions. In 3 parts, 4to. each 1s. 6d. ; or 1 vol. cloth, 63, 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


TRUE to the OLD FLAG: a Tale of the 


American War of Independence. By G. A. Henry. Crown 8vo. with 12 
Full-page Illustrations by Gordon Browne, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 63, 


IN FREEDOM’S CAUSE: a Story of Wal- 


lace and Bruce. By G. A. Henty. Crown Sve. with 12 Full-page Illustrations 
by Gordon Browne, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 63. 


BUNYIP LAND: the Story ofa Wild Journey 


in New Guinea. G. MANVILLE Feyn. Crown 8vo. with 12 Full-page 
Illustrations by Browne, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. By Daniet Deror. 


ee from the Author’s Edition, and illustrated by ab ve 100 Pictures 
by Gordon Browne. Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s, 


TRAITOR or PATRIOT? A Tale of the 


House Plot. CO. Crown 8vo. illustrated by 
6 page Pictures, elegant, 3s. 6d. 


ST. GEORGE for ENGLAND : a Tale of Cressy 


and Poitiers, By G. A. HentTy. Crown 8vo. with 8 Full-page Illustration 
cloth elegant, 5s, 7 


MENHARDOC : a Story of Cornish Nets and 


Mines. By G. MANVILLE Fenx. Crown 8vo. with 8 Full- Illustrations, 
cloth elegant, 5s. - 


THE PIRATE-ISLAND : aStory of the South 


Pacific. By Harry CoLLinewoop. Crown 8vo. with 8 Full-page Pictures, 
cloth elegant, 53, - 


THE WRECK of the NANCY BELL ; or, Cast 


Away on Kerguelen Land. By ©. Horcugsox. Crown 8yo. illus- 
trated by 6 Full-page Pictures, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
of the 


BROTHERS in ARMS: a Story 


Crusades. By F. BAyForD HARRISON. Crown 8vo. with 4 Full-page Llus- 
trations, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. f 


LONDON: BLACKIE & SON, 49 AND 50 OLD BAILEY. 
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MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SON’S LIST. 


BY G. CHRISTOPHER DAVIES. 


NORFOLK BROADS and RIVERS; or, Ge Waterways, 


BY VERNON LEE. 
MISS BROWN: a Novel. Ore 
BY REV. J. STORMONTH. 
In1 Vol. The Library Edition of 

STORMONTH’S DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE, Pronouncing, Etymological, and Explanatory, embracing Scientific 
and other Terms, Numerous Familiar Terms, and a Copious Selection of Old 
English Words. To which are appe: ded Lists of Scripture and other Proper 
Names, abbreviations, and Foreign and Phrases. The Pronuneiation 
carefully revised by the Rev. P. H. Puecp, M.A. Cantab. Royal 8vo. 
handsomely bound in half-morocco, 81s. 6d. 

BY W. A. BAILLIE-HAMILTON. 


MR. a Romance of the Civil 
ay. 


BLACKW00D’S CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. 


ANCIENT CLASSICS for English Readers. Edited by the Rev. 
w. Fep. 8vo. cloth, or bound in 14 vols., with 
calf or vellum backs, £ 

Also bound in fall calf extra. 


FOREIGN CLASSICS for English Readers, Edited by Mrs. 
OuipHANT. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 2s, 6d. 


PHILOSOPHICAL OLASSIOS. by Professor Ky1eur, 
LL.D. Crown 8vo. cloth, with Portrait, 


BY WALTER BESANT. 
READINGS IN RABELAIS. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE REVOLT OF MAN. Seventh Edition, crown 8vo. 
price 3s, 6d. 
BY C. F. GORDON CUMMING. 


AT HOME in FIJI. Fourth Edition, post 8vo. with Ilustra- 
tions, 7s. 6d. 


A LADY’S ORUISE in a FRENCH MAN-OF-WAR. New 
Edition, post 8vo. with Map and Illustrations, 12s. 6d. 


FIRE FOUNTAINS: the Kingdom of Hawaii. 2 vols. Illus- 
trated, 258, 


GRANITE CRAGS: the Yo-semite Region of California. 
8vo. with Illustrations, 16s. 
BY J. HILL BURTON, DCL. 


HISTORY of SCOTLAND. New Edition, Revised, 8 vols., and 
Index. Crown 8vo, £3 3s. 


THE SCOT ABROAD. Second Edition, crown 8vo. 10s. 64d. 


THE BOOKHUNTER. New Edition, uniform with “ The Scot 
Abroad.” Crown 8vo. Un the press. 
BY PROFESSOR FLINT, D.D. 
THEISM. Third Edition, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


ANTI-THEISTIO THEORIES. Second Edition, crown 8vyo. 
price 10s. 


THE PHILOSOPHY of HISTORY in EUROPE. Vol. IL 
— the History of that Philosophy in France and Germany. 8vo. 


BY BISHOP WORDSWORTH, D.C.L. 


SHAKSPEARE’S HISTORICAL PLAYS. Roman and English. 
With Revised Texts, Introductions, and Notes, Glossarial, Critical, and 
Historical. 8 vols. crown 8vo. 22s. 6d. 


BY MARIA SOLTERA. 
A LADY’S RIDE ACROSS SPANISH HONDURAS. By 
Maru Post 8vo. with Illustrations, 12s. 
BY GIOVANNI DUPRB. 
THOUGHTS on ART and AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIRS 
of GIOVANNI DUPRE. Translated from the Italian by E. M. Peruzzi. 
With the permission of the Author. Crown 8vo, with Portrait, 10s. 6d, 
BY L. B. WALFORD. 
THE BABY’S GRANDMOTHER. Fourth Edition, crown 
8vo. 6s. 


‘BY GEORGE ELIOT. 
ESSAYS ; and LEAVES from a NOTE-BOOK. Second Edition, 
post 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


THE WORKS of GEORGE ELIOT. Cabinet Edition. Printed 
po ed nt and sagt Type. In 20 vols, £5. Also to be had in various 


NOVELS by GEORGE ELIOT. Illustrated Edition, coneateing 
Adam Bede; The Mill on the Floss; Felix Holt, the Radical ; 
Clerical Lite ; Silus Marner ; Komola. '6 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 1 19s, 6d, Sold 
also bound in half-calf extra, 5 vols. 358. 6d. 


BY PROFESSOR AYTOUN. 
Beautifully Ilustrated by Sir Noel Paton, R.S.A. 


LAYS of the SCOTTISH CAVALIERS, and other Poems. 
With Illustrations from designs by Sir J. Noel” Paton, and W. H. Paton, 
R.S.A. Evgraved by John Thomsun, W. J. Linton, W. "Thomas, Whymper, 
Cooper, Greeo, Dalziel, Evans, &c, Small 4to. in elegant cloth binding, with 


ANOTHER EDITION, being the 28th, in fp. 8vo. cloth, bevelled boards, 7s, 6d. 


BY SIR THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B. 


THE ODES of HURACE, Translated into English Verse. 
With Life and Notes, 2 vols. crown 8vo. printed on hand-made paper, 21s. 


TRANSLATION of GOETHE’S FAUST. Second Edition, 
crown 8yo. 63. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d, 


POEMS and BALLADS of HEINRICH HEINE. Done into 
English Verse, Second Edition, printed on papier vergé, crown 8vo. 8s. 


BY SIR THEODORE MARTIN AND 
PROFESSOR AYTOUON. 


BON GAULTIER’S BOOK of BALLADS. Illustrated by 
Doyle, Leech, and Crowquiil. Fourteenth and Cheaper Edition, fcp. 8vo. 5s. 


BY REV. H. W. LITTLE. 
MADAGASOAR; its History and People. Post 8vo. with a 
Map, 10s. (This day. 
BY REV. F. G. LEE, D.C.L. 


GLIMPSES in the TWILIGHT ; being various Notes, Records, 
and Examples of the Supernatural. Crown 8v0. 


BY LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 
ALTIORA PETO. Seventh Edition, crown 8vo. with Illustra- 
tions, 6s. 


PICCADILLY: a Fragment of Contem 
8 Illustrations by Richard Doyle, Filth Edi 
Edition, without Illustrations, 2s, 6d. 


TRAITS and TRAVESTIES; Social and Political. Post 8vo. 
price 10s. 6d. 


SYMPNEUMATA ; or, Signs of Humanitary Evolution. 1 vol. 
post 8vo, the press. 
BY A. W. KINGLAKE. 
HISTORY of the INVASION of the CRIMEA. Cabinet 
Edition, 7 vols. crown 8vo. Illustrated with Maps and Plans, 42s. 
The vols. may be had separately, each 6s. 


—— New Edition, uniform with “History.” Crown 8vo, 


BY REV. PROFESSOR MOMERIE. 


THE ORIGIN of EVIL; and other Sermons, Third Edition, 
Enlarged, crown 8vo. 5s. 


PERSONALITY: the Beginning and End of ae, and a 


Necessary Assumption in all Positive P. 
8vo. 3s, 


THE BASIS of RELIGION ; being an Examination of Natural 
Religion. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


DEFROTS « of MODERN CHRISTIANITY; and other Sermons. 
St. Peter’s, Cranley Gardens, 1881-82. crown 8vo, 58. 


and other Sermons. Preached i St. 
Cranley Gardens, 1883-84, Crown 8yvo. 


BY CANON HOLE. 
A BOOK ABOUT ROSES: How to Grow | and Show Them. 
Eighth and Cheaper Edition, Revised, fcp. 8vo. 
BY REV. FATHER DIDON. 
THE GERMANS. 1 Translated into English by 


NAN; and other Stories. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s, [Next week. 


DE BEAUFORT. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
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Messrs, MACMILLAN & CO0.’S NEW and FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


NEW NOVELS. 


4 NEW STORY BY MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 


MISS BRETHERTON. By Mrs. Humpnry 


Warp. Crown 8vo. 63, (Nest week, - 


MR. WILLIAM BLACK’'S NEW NOVEL. 


UDITH SHAKESPEARE. By ‘Wo. Brack, 

“ Mr. Black has contented himself with doing what he is more than most writers 

of the day fitted to do—painting the external features of Shakspeare's home, giving 

us the sweet rural setting of the Stratford dwelling, opening the doors of New Place, 

and us listen to the ings of the sober life within. us the 
reflection of Shakspeare's home-life as it fell on the figures round him. 


A NEW AMERICAN NOVEL. 


FRRAMONA: a Story. By Heten Jackson. 


2 vols. Globe 8vo, 12s, 


A NEW NOVEL. 


C HARLEY KINGSTON’S AUNT. By Pen 
OLIvER. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “FOR PERCIVAL.” 


MITCHELHURST PLACE. By Marcaret 


VELEY. 2 vols. Globe 8vo. 12s. 
“ Then begins the — portion of the story in the second volume, which is as 
agen as the first is t and piquant ; the writer very often attains 
to the beautiful, and pan nab ~ reaches out something not so very far removed 
sublime."—<St. James's Gazeite. 


A NEW NOVEL BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


GIR TOM: a Novel. By Mrs. Oxipnant, 


Author of “ Hester,” “ The Wizard's Son,” &c. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
“ *Sir Tom’ overflows with that quiet humour "ot which Mrs. Oliphant is a master 
—a humour which results as it were of a necessity from a deep knowledge and 
sympathy with the nature of men and women........ The study that it presents of 
human nature and modern English manners is of very rare excellence, and its sitna- 
tions overflow with a rich and kindly humour.” —Academy. 


MR, E. A, FREEMAN’S INAUGURAL LECTURE. 


THE OFFICE of the HISTORICAL PRO- 
: FESSOR: pens Sate ont the Museum at Oxford, October 15, 
E. .C.L., LL.D., Regius Professor of Modern 


NEW BOOK BY CANON WESTCOTT. 


NOTES on the ORDINAL. By Brooke Foss 
D. Regius Professor of Divinity the of Cam- 
c Westminster, Crown 8vo. (Just ready. 
Second Edition, Third Thousand, Demy 8vo. 36s. 


FFREDERICK DENISON MAURICE, the 
LIFE of. Chiefly told in his own Letters. Edited by his Son, Panpenecx 
| a nol ith 2 Portraits. 2 vols. Second Edition, Third Thousand, 


EDWARD MIALL (formerly M.P. for 
Rochdale and the LIFE of. ARTHUR MIALL. 8vo. 
with Portrait, 10s. 6d. 
* The many friends of Mr. Miall will welcome with much satisfaction this per- 
manent memorial of him, and the general public will be glad to make a closer 
acquaintance with a man who formed one of the most striking ae 3 


ly News. 
HISTORY of the PARSIS : 


and Customs, Religion, and present Position. 
Karaka, 


their Manners 
By DosaBHAI FRAMJI 

C.8.I1., Presidency Magistrate and Chairman of Her Majesty’s 
Bench of Justices, Bombay, late Member of the Bombay Legislative 
Council, late Chairman of the Municipal Corporation, and late Sheriff of 
Bombay. 2 vols. medium 8vo. with Coloured aod other Lilustrations, 36s. 


NEW BOOK BY ARCHDEACON FARRAR. 


‘THE MESSAGES of the BOOKS. Bein ng 


Discourses and Notes on the Books of the New Testament. By F. 
Farrar, D., late Fellow of Trinity Cambridge ; Arch- 
deacon an Westminster; Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 
Demy 14s. (Neat week, 


NEW BOOK BY THE BISHOP OF SYDNEY. 


PuRstT WORDS in AUSTRALIA. Sermons 


J a and May, 1884. By AtrrEep Barry, D.D., D.C.L., Lord 
etropolitan of New South Wales, and Primate of 
Australia con Tasmania. Crown 8vo. 5s. (-Vexrt week. 


A REASONABLE FAITH: Short Religious 
Essays for the Times. By Tunes “ Crown 8yo. 1s,, 
BY THE LATE REV. JONN SERVICE, D.D. 


caer By the late Joun Service, D.D., 


of Hyndland Established Church, Glasgow, Author of Salvation 
and Hereafter” &c. With Prefatory Notice and Portrait. Crown 8vo, 


and WOLFE. By Francis 
« ur, Parkman, wh, f Mr. wl uy for 
American hi 
A HISTORY of TASMANIA; from its 
| the Present Time. By JAMES With Map of 
NEW BOOK BY MR. JOHN FISKE. 
TTTHE DESTINY of MAN. Viewed in the 
Excursions of an Evolutionist,” &c, Crown 8vo. 3s, ‘ed. 
PROGRESSIVE MORALITY. By THomas 
“ Mr. Fowler has briefly and ey exhibited and illustrated views which, to use 
his own wom winning their among the more 


Pagioe it Author of “Pioneers of France in the New World,” “ The Old 
eminent istorian now alive.”—Blackwood's Magazine. 
and Portraits of Aborigines, &c. Demy 8vo. 16s. 
Taayes of * Origin. By Joun Fiske, Author of “ Darwinism ; and other 
Fow er. Crown 8vo. 5s, 
way to 
end men of the day Scotsman. 


A GREEK GRAMMAR for Schools ma 
By JamEs Hap1eky, late Professor in Yale College. Revised and 
in part papa Ba hm by FREDERIC DB FOREST ALLES, Professor in Harvard 

Coliege. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A NEW POEM BY LORD TENNYSON. 
MACMILLAN S MAGAZINE, 


No. CCCII. (DECEMBER). Price 1s, 

CONTAINS 
FREEDOM. By Lord Texnyson. 
STYLE AND MISS AUSTEN. 
PROFIT AND LOSS AT OXFORD. 
NOTES ON POPULAR ENGLISH. 
THE CROKER PAPERS. 
OVER THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS BY THE CANADIAN PACIFIC 
HENRY FAWCETT: IN MEMORIAM. By Leste STEPHEN. 
BORROUGHDALE OF BORROUGHDALE. Chaps. 3,4. (Conclusion.) 
REVIEW OF THE MONTH. 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS. 


CHARLIE ASGARDE: a Tale of sje 


By ALFRED St. JonnsTon, Author of “Camping among Cannibals.” With 
Illustrations by Hugh Thomson. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


(THE FRENCH PRISONERS: a Story for 


Boys. By Epwarp Brerrz. Crown Svo. 4s. 6d, 
NEW BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 


DAFFODIL and the CROAXAXICANS: 


a Romance of History. By AvGusTa WEBSTER. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MRS. MOLESWORTH’S STORY BOOKS 


With Illustrations by WaLTER Crang. Globe 8vo. 


THE TAPESTRY ROOM, 
A CHRISTMAS CHILD. 


LAND. 
TWO LITTLE WAIFS. GRANDMOTHER DEAR, 
TELL ME A STORY. ROSY. 
Globe Svo. 2s, 6d. each. 
“CARROTS”; Justa Little Boy. THE CUCKOO CLOCK. 


DOUBLE CHRISTMAS NUMBER, with nearly 
One Hundred Illustrations. 


Price ONE SHILLING; by post, ONE SHILLING and THREEPENCE. 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER: 
1. GAINSBOROUGH, B.A. By J. Comyns Carr. With Illustra- 


2. HE SQUIRE AT VAUXHALL. By Austin Dozsoy. With Illustra- 
7 tions by Hugh Thomson. 
CHRISTMASTIDE IN THE KHYBER PASS. By AncHiBaLp Forzes. 


LOVELLY. ByF.Pottock. With Illustrations by L. R. O’Brien. 


5. FAMILY AFFAIR. Chapters VIIL., IX., X. (lo be continued). By 
A Hue Conway, Author of “ Called Back. 
6. By RICHARD JEFYERIES. With Illustrations by Alfred 


7. MISSION To ABYSSINIA By F. With Illustrations by 


8. ALVADOS. Part I. By Many Marner. With Illustrations by Ww. J. 
Hennessy. 


9 TERRIBLE MAN ((o be continued). By W. I. Nornis. 
10. RON AND STEEL MAKING IN SOUTH WALES. By Bazxarp 
H. Becker. With Illustrations by A. Morrow. 
11. A FAMILY OF ADVENTURERS: THE SFORZAS OF MILAN. By C. F. 
Keary. With Illustrations. 
12. HE PATH OF DUTY. By Henry James, r i 


*,* The Number also — Eight full-page Illustrations, choicely 
printed on plate paper. . 


MACMILLAN & CO., BEDFORD STREET, LONDON. 


Printed by SPOTTISWOODE & CO. at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London; and Published by WILLIAM BOYCE, 
at the Office, No. 38 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex.—Sa‘urday, Novembder 29, 1990 
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